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THE CANAL OF SUEZ, AND THE FRENCH IN THE LAND OF 
| GOSHEN.* 
5 


Tue flood-gates of the Suez Canal having, as we are informed by 
telegraphic despatch, been thrown open, and a vessel laden with coal (we 
are not informed of what size, tonnage, or draught of water) having 
passed direct from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea on the 15th of 
August, we may take this opportunity of making a few remarks upon 
the undertaking in question. 

The so-called ‘Canal of Suez” is carried from the Mediterranean by 
Lake Menzaleh, across the wilderness of El Guisr to Lake Timsah “ of 
the Crocodiles,” or the Lower Bitter Lakes; thence by the antique site 
of the Temple of Serapis (Serapium), which stood at the point of junc- 
tion of the canal of the Ptolemys with the Upper Bitter Lakes (the 
canal of the Pharaohs flowing into the Lower Bitter Lakes) to the said 
Upper Bitter Lakes themselves, and finally, by the tract upon which 
stood Arsinoe, one of the principal harbours belonging to Egypt of old, 
to Suez or Sivas, ancient Sebaste, one of the many ‘towns named in 
honour of Augustus, and which, from the recession of the waters, suc- 
ceeded, in the time of the Cesars, to Arsinoe, the old port of the Pto- 
lemys on the Red Sea, just as Arsinoe did to the Hiroth of the Pharaohs 
and Heroopolis of the Greeks, now at the head of the Lower Bitter Lakes. 

More than one-half of the new canal passes, then, through previously 
existing water-basins, and the greater portion of the remainder is cut 
through land previously oceupied by canals (Trajan’s prolongation of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus’s canal having been carried to Clysma, near Suez), 
and the new portion, that cut through the tract called El Guisr, is barely 
a few miles in extent, 

The first site of the company organised to carry out the proposed 
canal was not established at Port Said, at the head of the canal, or 
where it leaves the Mediterranean, or at the point where it leaves Lake 
Menzaleh, but at the modern port of Damietta. Here the company 
enclosed “ an immense parallelogram,” to use the words of M. Berchére, 
comprising houses, magazines, stores, sheds, besides houses for offices 
and for the habitation of the consul, the directors, chief engineer, and 
other employés. The magazines were encumbered with clothes, wine, 
food, vessels, tents, everything that the employés and workmen could 

be supposed to require in the Desert—everything that was either indis- 
% pensable, useful, or agreeable, even to superfluity. The going to and 
> ro between the town and magazines and offices was indeed incessant. 








* Le Désert de Suez. Cinq Mois dans VIsthme. N. Berchére. Paris; 
J. Hetzel. 
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2 The Canal of Sues. 
This establishment, havi communication on the one side with 
by the Nile 


Cairo and Alexandria , and with Port Said by Lake Men- 


zaleh on the other, was well adapted for the opening labours, and it was 


found to answer so well that it has become a permanent mstitution, 

having one steamer on the lake and another on the Nile, the latter 

plying however, only to Samanhud, which is connected by railway with 
antah, Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez. 

Damietta itself, with its clean whitewashed houses, its domes and 
minarets, its quays and shipping, and its*surrounding gardens and groves 
of bananas, date-palms, and sycomores, is a residence much coveted by 
those who have to work in the Desert. There “the sand wars against 
water and verdure, and one day or other,” says M. Berchére, “‘ the’ state 
of the works may have to cede the victory to the sand.” We hope 
M. Berchére is not a prophet after the stamp of M. Matthieu de la 
Droéme, although he has the example of the past to uphold his gloomy 
prognostications. Was not Arsinoe the port of Egypt before Sebaste ? 
According to Gibbon, one hundred and twenty vessels annually sailed 
from this haven, called Arsinoites by Pliny, and Cleopatris by Strabo, to 
bring from Western India silk, precious stones, and aromatics. The 
site, now called Ardsheriid, is an mland village. Did not, according to 
some of our best commentators, the Gulf of Heroopolis embrace the 
Upper and Lower Bitter Lakes in the time of the Pharaohs ? and was it 
not over their shallows that, favoured by miraculous or fortunate cir- 
cumstances, the Israelites made their escape from the less fortunate 

ursuing host ? How many successive attempts at canalisation of the 
sthmus of Suez under the Pharaohs, the Assyrians, the Persians, the 
Ptolemys, the Romans, and the Saracens, have succumbed before the 
same insidious and persistent enemy! Wedo not mean to say that 
modern science might not triumph over such difficulties, or that, not a 
ditch, but a bond fide ship-canal, might not be protected by iron caissons, 
after the style in which the Thames is embanked, but at what cost, and 
how would the outlay be repaid ? 

The island of Karputhis and the tower of Genil, or Gemilch, rising 
out of the downs which stretch eastward from Damietta, announce the 
approach to Port Said (properly Sayyid, a religious epithet). M. Les- 
seps “took possession” (the expression is not ours) of this point, as 
the Mediterranean extremity of the canal—it cannot be called the 
inlet of the canal, for the waters flow outwards into the sea—at the 
latter end of February, 1859. Messieurs Laroche and Larousse were 
left there with a handful of Arabs and a few tents to commence 
operations. Sundry European workmen were sent shortly afterwards 
from Damietta to assist. The position of the colony was not enviable 
at the onset. The nights were wet, the tents were overthrown by the 
wind, everything, even to water to drink, had to be obtained from Da- 
mietta. Arabs and their camels were engaged from El Arish to aid in 
provisioning the place. A few wooden huts were constructed, ovens 
were built, and a cantine established, when rumours of opposition on the 

of the local government came to enhance the disagreeables. The 
population of the lake manifested symptoms of hostility, the Arabs disap- 
, and all communication by land or by water was for a time cut 

off. 1 the handful of colonists had machines for distilling fresh 
water, “Foreign policy” intrigued at Constantinople against those 
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The Canal of Suez. 


“who had taken possession of the Gulf of Pelusium” (it is not, then, 
Port Said alone that is claimed, but the Gulf of Pelusium from Damietta 
to Cape Cassius), and the notifications of the different eral 
made the German, Greek, Maltese, and other nationalities withdraw ; 
none but the French remained. The News resolved “ a = them- 
selyes to the last upon the point of sand, the possession of whi e 
dared to dispute them.” neg illustrious protectress” interceded for the 
oppressed cause, and a telegraphic despatch arrived at Alexandria the day 
before that fixed for the termination of the work, enjoining the repre- 
sentative of France to prevent all hostile manifestations against the 
enterprise, and the works were. resumed. 

In the present day, a row of houses, prolonged by huts, stretches from 
the lake to the sea, and this is succeeded by one or two others Jess regular 
in aspect, constituting what it is anticipated will one day be so many 
streets. The forges, saw-pits, and workshops are on the side of the lake, 
the magazines are by the narrow channel, whilst the Arab village, the 
butchers’ shops, the lighthouse, and the timber-yards and boats of the, 
Greeks are with the jetty on the sea-side. To a patriotic mind the aspect 
of Port Said is alike picturesque and promising: “The first aspect of the 
town constitutes,” says M. Berchére, “ what would be called in painting 
a very pretty marine: a lighthouse, a few whitewashed houses, boats 
whose long antennz rise up to the sky, a clear and blue water enlivened 
by canoes and sails, the jetty, the piled-up rocks of which are perceptible 
to the eye, and beyond ships lying in the roads and the great sea, whose 
sonorous voice makes itself heard, compose the picture.” 

The channel between Lake Menzaleh and the sea “is to be’’ two 
hundred French yards in width ; there “ are to be” two harbours, one of 
three hundred French yards in width, the other four hundred. The 
jetties are to be, the west three thousand five hundred yards in length, 
the east two thousand eight hundred. The stones are brought from the 
quarries of Mex, near Alexandria, but they are to be prolonged with 
stones obtained from the Jebel Jeneffah, when the canal is open to the 
Bitter Lakes. According to Mongel Bey, the current from Lake Men- 
zaleh will keep the channel clear. In the mean time, French civilisation 
is rampant at Port Said. There are restaurants and cafés. Two wax 
figures, which must be in a melting mood, adorn the window of “ Dizard, 
coiffeur,’’ and over another may be read “ Fabrique de limonade gazeuse 
et eau de Seltz.” 

Before quitting Port Said, the old Mendesian mouth of the Pelusiac 
lake, it may be mentioned that it is to be provided with fresh water by 
means of a canal brought from El Guisr alongside the “ maritime canal, 
and this northerly canal is to be provided with eight guard-houses, with 
chateaux d’eau and fountains. 

The course of the maritime canal across Lake Menzaleh has been 
traced by drags as far as the island of Ras-el-Aish, which constitutes an 
intermediary station between Port Said and El Kantarah, or “ the ity a 
on the highway to Syria, where it passes the end of the lake. The last 
part of the lake between Ras-el-Aish and E] Kantarah is dry in summer. 


This maritime “ rigole,” or “gutter’’—the word is M. Berchdre’s— 
which is kept open by drags, is fifteen yards wide and two yards deep, 
and a few houses have been built on Ras-el-Aish for the workmen em- 
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4 The Canal of Suez. 
played to keep it open, for a distance of over twenty geographical 
miles. 


The station at E] Kantarah-el-Khazneh, or “the bridge of the trea- 
sure,” is near Lake Ballah, which constitutes the southerly prolongation 
of Lake Menzaleh, on a monticule amid sandy downs, ad it boasts of a 
street with two rows of houses, magazines, an hospital, stables, enclosures 
for cattle, and a well with the usual sakiyah, or water-wheel, and trough 
for watering camels, horses, and oxen. There is also a little port at El 
Kantarah with huts and tents to shelter the workmen. The relics of an 
ancient site, upon what has ever been by force of circumstances a station 
on the high road to Syria, are also met with at the same point. The 
canal presents here the appearance of a long trench with an embankment 
on the Egyptian side, which is smoothed for tracking purposes, and an- 
other on the Syrian side, which is more elevated, al the refuse being 
deposited in that direction. This system has been pursued all along, and 
there have not been wanting those who have seen in it that which might 
be rendered an available line of entrenchment if circumstances necessitated 
the use of such. 

The Arabs are encamped in “ gurbis,” or huts of branches of tamarisk 
or date-palm, with here and there the camel-hair or coloured tent of a 
sheikh, and they work as “fellahs,” or for a trifle, which does not save 
their labour from being what it strictly is, “ forced.” 

Lake Ballah is separated from Lake Menzaleh by downs and the two 
arches of El Kantarah, and is some eighteen to twenty leagues in circum- 
ference ; it is divided into several distinct basins, seldom with water in 
them, and nowhere more than three feet below the level of the sea. At 
its southern side is E] Ferdane, a station with a few huts and houses con- 
stituting the threshold, as it were, of the wilderness of El Guisr, and 
standing on wooded monticules of sand. 

El Guisr, “ the rising ground,” constitutes the backbone of the Isthmus 
of Suez. It is about seven geographical miles in extent, rising from 
Lake Ballah and sloping down again towards Lake Timsah. It in no 
sacsty attains an elevation of more than nineteen French yards above the 
evel of the sea. The soil is composed of sandy downs reposing on beds 
of pew with sulphate of lime or gypsum, and here and there, especially 
towards Timsah, beds of gravel. 

The stations at Port Said, El Kantarah, Tiissitim, and Jebel Jeneffah, 
preceded that at El Guisr, and constituted, we are told, “une prise de 
ear definitive.” Soon afterwards an encampment was organised at 

| Guisr, which became, for the time being, a town in the wilderness. 
Three parallel ranges of houses ran from east to west, about a hundred 
ale from the canal, having at their extremities a church and hospital. 

o the south were the enclosures for camels, horses, and oxen, vast spaces 
devoted to the transport of materials and the necessaries of life. Still 
farther, in the same direction, was the Arab village—an agglomeration 
of tents and clay-huts with a mosque. In the town there are, or were, 
a café, a restaurant, a confectioner, a cantine, and some shops. A kind 
of institution was formed, to which a museum was likewise attached, illus- 
trative of the geology, natural history, and antiquities of the isthmus. 
The Arabs had alse their bazaar and their cafés—primitive enough, as 


may be readily imagined. The head-quarters of the enterprise have, 
however, since been removed to Timsah. 
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Near where the city of Pithom (Exod. i. 11), Patumos (Herod. ii. 
159), then Thoum, and now Abbassiyeh, stood, a second valley leaves 
that which, passing from Memphis or Cairo by Heliopolis, Scene, or 
“the tents,” Vicus Judeworum, and Thoum, led from Egypt to Pelu- 
sium and Syria, and which constitutes part of the fertile valley of the 
Nile, having the sand-hills of the Desert to the right. Along this second 
valley, which is, in fact, the Biblical land of Goshen, the land where 
Jacob and his family dwelt for a period of four hundred and thirty years, 
flowed Necho’s old canal. It is now called Wadi Thoumilat, or simply 
“El Wadi,” and by the French “|’OQuady”—an etymology not so far 
out as may appear at first sight, since the Greeks also made ‘‘ oasis” out 
of the same word, “ wadi,” valley or river, or place with water. 

Necho’s old canal was forty miles long, having its origin in the branch 
of the Nile which flowed past Bubastis, and ending in the Lower Bitter 
Lakes, which, when thus made fresh, bore the name of the Crocodile 
Lakes. Timsah, the modern name, is expressive of the same fact, It 
could not go farther, for at that time the Lower Bitter Lakes constituted ' 
the head of the Bay of Hiroth. ‘Trajan’s new canal flowed along the 
same valley as Necho’s canal, but probably on rather higher ground, as 
it began from the Nile, near Babylon, forty miles higher up the river 
than the old canal, and reached the upper or actual Bitter Lakes, which 
are a few feet higher than Lake Timsah, and thence entered the Red Sea 
through flood-gates, which gave their name to the town of Clysma, near 
Suez. 

All this, the beds of the old canals, the land of Goshen, the district of 
Pithom, of Rameses,or Raamses (Exod. i. 11), of Hiroth, or Heroopolis at 
Ha-Hiroth, “ the head of the bay,” when the bay of Heroopolis extended, 
as it is supposed to have done in the time of the Exodus, to the Lower 
Bitter or Crocodile Lakes,* the French have appropriated to themselves! 

Bubastis is now Zagazig; a branch railroad unites it at Bena, or 
Benna, with the iron road from Alexandria to Cairo, whilst on the other 
side a “ canal d’eau douce”’ flows from the same old point to the Crocodile 
Lake ; the head-quarters of the company being at Tell-el-Kebir, or the 
‘Great Hill,” close by Thoum, and in the very heart of the very “ best of 
the land,” in which Joseph was to “ make his father and brethren dwell” 
(Gen. xlvii. 6), and which is now, by one of the many singular changes 
which this precious oasis has undergone, the ‘‘ Domaine de I'Ouady.” 

The increase of the Israelites themselves during their settlement here, 
as well as the multiplication of their cattle, attest to the extraordinary 
fertility of the district. Coming from the Desert, M. Berchére was struck, 
in the present day, with the beauty of the same spot. It is everywhere 
green, enamelled with flowers, or covered with crops, watered with rivulets, 
with tall grasses and rushes on their borders, and dotted by villages, 
and encampments, and groves of palms. It is especially fertile in 
cotton. 

_ This fine property of which the company has obtained a concession, “ in 
order to be mistress of the whole course of the canal, which commences at 
Zagazig and is to terminate at Suez,” is twenty-five kilometres (a kilo- 
metre is one thousand French yards; hence two kilometres make a 





* See Mr. Sharpe’s essay in Bartlett’s “ Forty Days in the Desert; or, The 
Track of the Israelites.” ‘ gp eis 
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a the t eminence, which is so iosely desig- 
cs Tall-t-Kob, i manson erected by the late Muhamed Ab 
who so particularly affected the land of _that /he built two 
country-houses here. Abbas Pasha also had a seat at Thoum, whence its 

A iyeh. The French call the house on Tell-el- 
Kebir “le chateau du Tell,” and M. Berchére sorters —* 
“ grande mine ;” that is to say, a very imposing aspect. Yet it has only 
one story, but the rooms are and large, and it is an agreeable place 
of sojourn. The ing view the terrace is, we are assured, that 
of “ Eden issuing forth the hands of the Creator—a true Jand of 


. ’ 

The meadows are covered with herds of cattle, horses, and sheep, and 
beyond is old Tell, where are the ruins of the first so erected in 
the oasis by Muhammad Ali, a village buried in groves of palms, and with 
a little lake covered with wild-fowl. The land of Goshen is, indeed, still 
a most favoured spot. Muhammad Ali brought Syrians there to cultivate 
the mulberry, and Arabs to rear cotton, rice, dhurra, sesamum, lupins, 
oranges, lemons, dates, and other produce. He opened the canals and 
irrigated the lands. Ibrahim Pasha continued the predileetion, and 
obliged the indolent natives to become willing or unwilling agriculturists. 
Tt was his system. Abbas Pasha, his successor, however, so oppressed 
the Syrians and Bedawin Arabs, who constituted the chief of the popula- 
tion, that they fled the country, and Hami Pasha, son of Abbas, took 
possession of the almost deserted country. The old sheikhs put forward 
their hereditary claims to Said Pasha in vain ; ‘he would not dispossess 
his nephew until, lured by the project of a grand international canal, he 
ceded the territory to the French. 

One word, before we go back to the maritime canal, concerning the 
upper course of its fresh-water affluent. Beyond Abbassiyeh (ancient 
Pithom), now a mass of huts and ruinous magazines amid date-palms, the 
old Pelusiac branch of the Nile, now called Cherka-uyeh, is crossed by a 
bridge, its waters in part supplying the fresh-water canal, and then we 
arrive at Zagazig, on the Bahr Moés, “river of Moses,” the olden Tanaitic 
branch of he ile. ‘Tanis, now San, renowned for Mariette’s recent 
mea oe discoveries, is near its embouchure into Lake Menzaleh. 
Zagazig has become a place of importance from the successful cultivation 
of cotton in the neighbourhood, and it is now one of the most important 
markets of Lower Egypt. The fresh-water canal derives its chief supply 
at this point. The ruins of Bubastis are close by. The French are not 
yet, it is to be observed, possessors of Zagazig, its cotton-fields, and rail- 
way terminus, although a M. de S. asserted that, “ possessors of the oasis, 
we are so of the whole course of our fresh-water canal.” 

There is one French colonist in the land of Goshen. He was originally 
a gardener, but falling under the conscription, was sent as a soldier to 
Algeria. He thought of settling there, but, as he himself said, “ Our 
Bedawins there are not amiable ; they have too tenacious a memory of the 
many shots fired at them, not to revenge themselves upon any poor devil 
left ina corner. It is a bad neighbourhood.” So he came to Jacob's in- 
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heritance. Here the Jews, who borrow at Cairo at five per cent., and Jend 
on the oasis at twenty, advanced the wherewithal to commence operations ; 
but these to have been limited chiefly to catching fish and shoot- 
ing wild-fowl and gazelles, and our colonist himself admitted that he was 
obliged, when he went out, to put the key in his pocket to keep out “ the 
vermin of usurers.” This wondrous colonist dwelt near the small lake of 
Maxamah, which with fish and wild-fowl. The company have 
also a station on the same lake, which consists of two houses and a few 


tents, inhabited by an — attached to the caual and his employés, 
European and native. The said canal leaves the oasis at Ras-el- Wadi, 
or “the head of the wadi,” passes through the Lake of Maxamah, by 
Rameses, Makfar, and the downs of Sababiahr and Nefish, to the Crocodile 
Lake. Fragments of walls, and. an obelisk in rose-coloured granite of 
Syene, with figures of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, are all that remain of the 
old Egyptian city of Rameses, which M. Berchére confounds with 
Pithom—now Thoum—as he does Ha-Hiroth, “‘the head of the bay,” 
with Arsinoe—two leading errors, which throw the whole geography of 
the Exodus out of its groove. The country is, in the remainder of the 
course of the fresh-water canal, a barren wilderness, only broken by the 
unimportant village at the well of Nefish. 

Abundance of shells, similar to what are now found at the bottom of 
the Red Sea, are met with in the mud of Lake Timsah, showing, as 
before said, that this was once the head of the Bay of Heroopolis. The 
tract of land which extends between this then, the lower of the Bitter 
Lakes and the Upper Bitter Lakes, presented no important elevation to 
be cut through in carrying on the prolongation of the maritime canal, 
which is protected in places from the encroachments of the sand at this 
point by fences of tamarisk—a very effectual barrier. The only eleva- 
tions, indeed, which break the monotony of this little tract, are the Jebel 
Mariam, the site of Serapium, and the upland of * hyenas;” the latter 
advancing as a cape on the Lake of Crocodiles. The French station on 
Lake Timsah is said to contain now several hundred houses. It is 
situated close by Tiissiim, one of the first stations of the company, and 
which, standing as it does on an upland, of caleareous rock, overlooks the 
lake and the Desert in the direction of Suez and of Syria. Tiissiim was 
so named in honour of the son of the viceroy, Muhammad Said. The 
station of Timsah, founded on the 27th of April, 1862, has also been 
called “ Ismaeliyah,” after the new viceroy; and most of the employés, 
formerly residing at Damietta and El Guisr, have taken up their re- 
sidence there, now that the fresh-water eanal has brought with it the 
means of life, and prospects of cultivation. The first fish earried to 
Timsah by the canal is, we believe, religiously preserved in spirits, and 
constitutes the Dagon of the modern Philistines. A point of land, which 
advances from Tiisstim into the lake, is marked by one of those quad- 
rangular-domed sepulchral chapels so common in the East, and in this 
instance commemorated as the ziyaret of a sheikh Annadék, 

The tract of land which extends between the Upper and Lower Bitter 
Lakes, and where was formerly the Temple of Serapis, at the junction of 
the canal of the Ptolemys with the former, consists of sandy downs, 
sometimes separated by little table-lands of gravel. The monotony is so 
great, that two employés of the company once lost themselves; one was 
found after three days’ search, the other was never seen again. The 
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site of Serapium is marked in the present day by the tricolor flag. 
It is true that there are also some*cut stones, with cuneiform writing, 
dating perchance from the time of the unfortunate madman, Cambyses ; 
but what are these in the eyes of a travelling Frank compared with the 
emblem of civilisation and glory raised in the utmost confines of the 
earth ?* 

Arrived at the Bitter Lakes, the Ain el Ambak—the waters of which 
are plentiful but bitter—gives life to sundry tamarisk bushes and saline 
plants, and around it are tents and buildings, more advanced guards of 
the great enterprise. As to the so-called Bitter Lakes, like Ballah and 
Timsah, before the waters of the fresh-water canal and of the great mari- 
time channel poured into them, they presented one vast succession of 
clayey, saline, sandy depths and elevations, in which whatever was lacus- 
trine could only be ascertained by sinking a staff, when its extremity 
came up damp! At Mellaha there is more water and still more salt—so 
much, indeed, as to be an object of commerce—as also crystals ot gypsum, 
and many marine shells. Experiments tend to show that the subterranean 
moisture of the so-called Bitter Lakes is affected by the rise and fall of 
tides in the Red Sea, and that there is filtration between them. 

To the south-west, between the lakes and the railway from Cairo . 
to Suez, rises up Jebel Jeneffah, with precipitous cliffs of tertiary red 
sandstones, cleft, from their friable nature, into deep ravines. These red 
sandstones alternate as usual in formations of similar nature, with marls, 

um, saline schists, and calcareous rocks. At the foot of the hills is 
another small station, called Amma-la-shush, on the line of the fresh- 
water canal, which follows the bed of Trajan’s Canal, the banks of 
which are still in good keeping, and the bed even, and little encumbered 
with sands. 

The canal of Necho took fresh water from the “Nile to the Lower 
Bitter Lakes, at that time apparently the head of the Bay of Heroth, or 
Heroopolis, and it was seen by Herodotus. In the time of the Ptolemys, 
owing probably to the diminishing extent of the bay, it was prolonged to 
Serapium and the Upper Bitter Lakes, and finally, in the time of ‘l'rajan, 
it was carried to Clysma, and cleansed by the khalifs ; it remained open 
till the ninth century. The French, if we are to trust M. Berchére, who 
confounds Arsinoe with Ha-Hiroth, “the head of the bay,” also confound 
the Canal of Trajan with that of Necho, which terminated at Lake 
Timsah. Their fresh-water canal is to terminate or terminates at Suez, 
and their maritime canal passes at its issue from the Bitter Lakes more 
to the eastward, between Trajan’s Canal and the downs which border 
the Arabian Desert. 

The tract between the Bitter Lakes and Suez is an undulating plain 
called Er Rahab, from whence Suez appears, like a brown stain with a 
few white spots in it. 





* The existence of a cuneiform inscription of the supposed era of Cambyses 
would appear to give to the Serapium Canal a t antiquity. J3ut it may have 
been placed there, or have existed at the spot before the canal; for the worship 
of Serapis—the same as the Seraphim of the Hebrews—was not introduced into 
Egypt till the time of the Ptolemys; and it is known that it was but a modifica- 
tion of the more ancient worship of Knep, or Cnuphis, who was figured under the 


form of a saraph, or “ fiery-winged serpent,” the head of which afterwards formed 
the crest of Serapis. 
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It is not many years ago that this was a most miserable village, with- 
out a blade of grass, and whose residents had fain to seek their supplies, 
even to their water, from Cairo. When the necessities of the Indian 
mail brought about the prolongation of the railway to the Red Sea, a few 
buildings arose, and people began to settle there. In the present day, 
Suez has become a transit station of no mean importance. Houses, 
warehouses, and workshops, have sprung up in every direction. The 
Hotel Anglais is, according to Messrs. Amédée Sacré and Louis Outre- 
bon, the finest establishment of the kind in the East. M. Berchére also 
assures us that the table d’héte was “ Véry comfortable.” There is a 
restaurateur of the name of Véry, but we did not know that his functions 
extended to the Red Sea. 

The reopening of the fresh-water canal of olden times at Suez by the 
French is naturally a matter of first importance to the town. Nay, 
Messrs. Sacré and Outrebon actually insist that ‘“ most assuredly the 
Viceroy of Egypt—Ismael Pasha—would never have placed so many 
difficulties in the way of the company of the Canal of Suez, had it not 
been that their bringing fresh water to Suez deprived his highness of the 
benefits derived from the ‘aquatic train,’ daily-despatched from Cairo. 
A further proof of this is derived from the circumstance that it was at- 
tempted to make the Arabs believe that the water was poisoned!” It is 
impossible to imagine more circumscribed and narrow notions of policy, 
yet such are precisely the kind of opinions that are generally current in 
the Levantine bazaars. 

Whilst the Peninsular and Oriental Company had for so many years 
contented themselves with the roadstead of Suez, the Compagnie des 
Messageries Impériales, on its establishment, sought and obtained from 
Muhammad Said the authority for constructing “an immense dock or 
basin for refitting” at the same spot. ‘The act of concession specified 
that the Egyptian government should contribute a quota of twelve 
hundred men towards carrying out the work. Said Pasha died, the 
corvéables, as the French call forced labourers, did not make their ap- 
pearance with desirable regularity, and the Messageries recriminated. 

Discussions were going on at the very same time between the Canal 
Company and Ismael Pasha. The latter, it is well known, was desirous 
of abolishing the system of corvées, or forced labour, altogether, and he is 
said to have arranged matters so well, that the fellahs mutinied and re- 
fused to work. “ As if,” say Messrs. Sacré and Outrebon, “a fellah 
ever revolted on his own inspiration!” Another Levantine and narrow- 
minded suspicion. 

The French argue that the corvée has existed from all times in Egypt, 
and that it is indispensable for certain works of public utility: as for the 
cleansing of canals, which demands (and will demand in the case of the 
Canal of Suez) the: periodical labour of a vast number of men. As a 
principle, forced labour—the labour being paid for by salary or exemp- 
tion from taxation—does not always constitute an arbitrary measure ; 
there is not a government in Europe which has not had recourse to some- 
thing of the kind in times of emergency, each individual contributing his 
quota for the welfare or the safety of the whole. 

But, in Egypt, every youth over fifteen years of age is liable to be im- 

ressed for a corvée, and he receives no oh . The time that he is thus 
und over to forced labour has no limits save the good will of his 
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employer, and he participates neither directly nor indirectly in the 
benefits of the works which he is ed. ‘It is true that the 
Canal Company allel small allowance’ Siguiied by the name of 

to but the system of peculation is so profoundly in- 
grained in the Oriental constitution, that the sheikhs who were entrusted 
with the distribution of this honorarium retained the major part in their 
. that the plan had to be given up, 
and the men rewarded—it can scarcely be said remunerated—by com- 


The whole hostility of Ismael Pasha to corvées is attributed by the 
French to the fact that they, by remunerating the fellahs, spoilt the 
market for himself. Prince Napoleon, in his address at the banquet 
of the Canal of Suez, February 11, 1864, laid great stress upon the 
French having rendered a detestable and intolerant system tolerable by 
remuneration. “Do you think,” said the prince, “that because the 
corvée is abolished in the case of the Canal Company, that it will be 
done away with in Egypt? Not at all, gentlemen; it will be abolished 
for the company, but not so for the cotton and sugar plantations of the 
viceroy and the fat pashas.” According to this view of the case, forced. 
labour (with some remuneration) would be excusable on the part of the 
French, because an Eastern satrap still avails himself of the inhuman 
privilege under certain circumstances. It was the same with regard to 
the dock of the Messageries at-Suez. Ismael Pasha said to M. Béhic, 
at that epoch director of the Messageries, but now minister of public 
works, that humanity opposed itself to the system of corvées. M. Béhic 
replied, “ You are mght, humanity is an excellent thing, but let us cal- 
culate what your humanity will cost us?” It was impossible to place 
the question of self-interest as opposed to humanity in clearer terms ; 
the latter prevailed, however, with the pasha, and he paid over three 
millions and several hundred thousands of francs to the company of the 
Messageries in order that they might replace forced labour in the con- 
struction of the dock by free labour. 

It is impossible, however, to do anything in the East without suspicious 
motives being attached to the act. ‘The French, backed by Prince 
Napoleon, persist, notwithstanding the explanations of Nubar Pasha, sent 
to Paris for that express purpose, in believing that Ismael Pasha was 
opposed to.foreed labour on the canal and dock at Suez, simply because 
the demand for cotton in Europe, entailed by the war in America, ne- 
cessitated the my Pigmere of more hands by himself, and that the French 
were destroying his privileges by remunerating the fellah—just as the 
viceroy is said to have looked with unfavourable eyes upon the prolonga- 
tion of the fresh-water channel to Suez, because it deprived him of the 
peony of supplying that station with fresh water from Cairo. It is 
impossible to imagine a more perverse, futile, and short-sighted policy, to 
be attributed to a ruler or to a government. 

Anelement of discord of far greater importance also arose with the ad- 
ventof the new viceroy. The Canal Company had got a concession of land 
on each side, both of their maritime canal, as. it is jocosely called, and 
of their fresh-water canal, which we have seen taking its departure from 
the Tanaitic branch of the Nile at Zagazig, watering the old land of 
Goshen, now called the “ Domaine de ’Ouady,” and prolonged along the 
western side of the Upper Bitter Lakes to Suez. It is not likely that 
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the “ maritime canal” will have even the ephemeral existence of a few 
years. The want of capital to constitute it a shipping canal, or even a 
canal of transport, is at once fatal to its existence; nor can any amount 
of machinery take the place of the abolished corvées of thousands of. 
men to keep open a “ rigole,” as M. Berchére persists in calling it, which 
is in great part carried through the mud and water of Lakes Menzaleh, 
Ballah, Timsah, and the Upper Bitter Lakes. 

But it is different with regard to the fresh-water canal, which is merely 
the reopening of a canal that has existed from all times, its extent rar 
ing according to the physical changes that have taken with the 
lapse of time and the comparative distribution of land water, as we 
have previously explained. 

Now it is asserted that two months had not elapsed after the arrival of 
fresh water at Suez, than purchasers presented themselves who offered a 
franc for every square French yard of land bordering the canal. This, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a rising and thriving settlement, is 
not to be wondered at. The land in such a situation would wr em 
the purchaser, even if used as a garden for water-melons—how muc 
more so if built upon! 

It is argued that Ismael Pasha saw this just as well as the Canal 
Company did, and that when, with usual Oriental duplicity, he made a 
political question of the colonisation of the French, and played inter- 
national jealousies one against the other in order to give a better colour- 
ing to his proceedings in annulling the concession and grants of lands 
made by his predecessor, and repurchasing them before they had in- 
creased enormously in value, he was looking solely and purely to his 
own interests! 

“The fear of seeing a French colony planted in Egypt,” Messrs. 
Sacré and Outrebon assert, “‘ was not the origin of the difficulties created 
by the pasha: all he thought of was doing a good stroke of business. 
He watched the proceedings of the company step by step; and when at 
length it was satisfactorily shown that the quantity of fresh water sup- 
plied sufficed for the conversion of barren sands into splendid cultivations ; 
when the administration had, by dint of encouragement, resolved the 
problem of colonisation in the open Desert; when communications had 
been established, colonists found, and the first fields sown, Ismael began 
to ery out against invasion, and claimed back his lands.” - 

‘In order to popularise the enterprise in France,” we are further told, 
‘it has been customary to attribute the opposition met with by the com- 
pany of the Canal of Suez in the councils of the viceroy to the results of 
English influence. The fact—to a certain extent correct at the com- 
mencement of the labours—was no longer so when Nubar Pasha came 
to Paris. Great Britain and the Porte had, on the con , been en- 
couraged by Isinael, who sought anxiously to extricate himself from the 
engagements entered into by his ” 

“** Isolated, I am powerless,’ Ismael said at Constantinople and in 
London ; ‘ protect me, support my claims, and I will annul the contracts.’ 
At Paris quite adifferent language was held, ‘The Canal of Suez! I 


am its acknowledged protector ; I consent to anything. But Palmerston! 
But Fuad !’ 


“« The opposition had its source and home at Cairo.” 
Again: “The French press,” we are told, “committed the error of 
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flattering the self-love of Nubar Pasha by speaking of him as the repre- 
sentative of English influence.”’ 

‘‘ Nubar personifies, in fact, English influence so long as he is the re- 
presentative of a cold egotistical policy [there was nothing egotistical in 
founding a French colony in the land of Goshen, and making the old 
port of the Peninsular and Oriental Company a French harbour and 
station ?] without future for civilisation ; he had no occasion then to study 
his part. But the truth is, he would just as soon represent a Russian, an 
Italian, an Austrian policy, or even a French policy, if we could only de- 
grade ourselves to purely exclusive and pitiful aspirations.” 

Whether the projected re-purchase by Ismael Pasha of the concessions 
of territory made by his predecessor are to embrace the old land of 
Goshen, as well as the port of Suez, we have as yet no correct in‘orma- 
tion. A French colony in the heart of the peninsula would, however, 
have few prospects of success. If in Algeria it has been found advisable 
to return to the old Roman policy of leaving the tenure and tillage of the 
lands in the hands of the natives—the conquerors reaping the benefit— 
how much more would this be the case in the isolated oasis of Goshen, 
whilst the French would not be there as conquerors ! 

The views of the French with regard to Suez are very clear. “ Euro- 
peans”’ (i.e. French), they say, ‘compose almost entirely the population 
of Suez, which they have indeed founded, or at all events nearly so. Their 
true place is there, in a new town, which will become one day or other 
the commercial station of the two worlds [when the maritime canal shall 
be opened !]. Why do they not establish themselves there, themselves, 
their noisy machines, and their competitive industries ? Why do not 
they leave Cairo, the picturesque Arab city, to reflect in silence its grey 
houses and its pointed minarets in the Nile ?” 

Not only is ‘an immense dock” projected at the old port of Augustus 
Cesar, but jetties are to be prolonged along the line of the imaginary 
maritime canal, between the English Hotel, which is situated at the 
southern extremity of the town, and the Arabian coast, to a distance of 
nigh four English miles, in order to bring the said canal inte communi- 
cation with fhe outer roads. The dock may possibly be carried out, but 
its projected “immensity” will diminish into business-like proportions ; 
the building of the jetties will probably depend upon the carrying out of 
the maritime canal, and to do the latter effectually, an almost incalculable 
amount of capital is requisite, as it would require to be faced with sheet- 
iron or stone, like the Thames embankment, for the whole distance—an 
amount of capital which would lay down a line of rail from Constantinople 
to Peshawur or Kurachi! Until this is done, the “rigole” through the 
Lakes and Desert alike will be constantly filling up, and the expenses of 
keeping open a useless channel will absorb all profits to be derived from 
cultivation, fishing, boat transport on the fresh-water canal, and the other 
available resources as duly enumerated in M. Lesseps’s astounding scheme. 
It must be granted that, in the mean time, and until the grand purpose 
for which the company was formed—that of establishing a ship canal be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean—is carried out, a real and a 
wondrous benefit has been conferred upon the port of Suez by reopening 
the old fresh-water canal and conveying that first of boons, w ater for con- 
sumption and irrigation, to this lone spot at the head of the Erythrean 
Sea. 
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WOODBURY. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
ParRT THE THIRTEENTH. . 


I. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


More than a year had passed since the return of the Percivals to 
Woodbury after their stay at Bordeaux, Madeleine was still with them, 
though very tired of her monotonous country life, and most anxious to 
get away to gayer scenes. She had in vain written her mother that 
she wished to join her; Mrs. Stuart had always some excuse or other to 
make for not accepting her “ darling Madeleine’s affectionate proposal.” 

The Countess de Mauriac had also, on some pretext, declined re- 
ceiving her “ dear cousin” even on a visit. She had no idea of bringing 
a probable rival into her house, for, though the Count de Mauriac had 
scorned the idea of marrying Mrs. Stuart’s younger daughter, Octavie 
well remembered that he had signified at Spa that a temporary intimacy 
with her might not be objectionable. 

Even Mademoiselle le Grand wrote that she was au désespoir, but un- 
avoidable circumstances compelled her to refuse her beloved young friend’s 
offer to come and board with her. The fact was, the ex-governess knew 
very well that Madeleine had nothing of her own; she knew also that 
no dependence could be placed on Mrs. Stuart’s promise to pay board for 
her daughter, even had she agreed to do so, and, having no acquaintance 
with Mr. and Mrs. Percival, she thought it probable they might palm 
off Madeleine upon her with a very scanty remuneration, thus putting 
her to useless trouble and expense. 

So Madeleine, rejected in all quarters, was forced to remain at Wood- 
bury, which was more dreary to her than ever, as she was left very much 
alone, and to idle people there cannot be a greater punishment than to be 
left entirely to themselves. 

Alfred, who was somewhat afraid of the remarks and gossip of the 
neighbourhood, did not like to drive and ride with Madeleine so often as 
he had done formerly, especially as Agnes would scarcely ever join them. 
She never drove with either Alfred or Madeleine except to church, or to 
make formal visits; she preferred walking in the grounds, or taking a 
stroll to the village, where she generally rested a short while at Mrs. 
Winslow’s neat small house, which was a source of much gratification to 
that worthy woman. When she did occasionally take a drive, she was 
always accompanied by her daughter Cecil, or by both the little girls and 
their nurse. The young heir—Charles Stuart—and his French nurse 
were never of her party, though they sometimes were taken by Madeleine 
for a drive. 

Mrs. Percival sat generally in her own boudoir, the pretty morning- 
room which had been arranged for her by her kind friend Mr, Montague. 
She passed her time in reading, drawing, working, and music, also in 
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teaching Cecil—an agreeable duty in which her young friend Juliet Bar- 
well assisted her. Juliet had left school, and was settled at home ; she 
was very partial to little Cecil, and had begged to be allowed to give her 
lessons on the pianoforte, which she did, therefore, twice a week, and the 
society of this amiable girl afforded much pleasure to Agnes. 

Madeleine and Juliet did not get on well together, and did not like 
each other. Juliet found Madeleine’s conversation vapid, frivolous, and 
uninteresting, while Madeleine called Miss Barwell, who was a clever, 
well-informed girl, “a tiresome blue-stocking ;’ Madeleine found an 
associate more to her taste in Mrs. Black, the wife of Mr. Black, the 
Woodbury solicitor, who had recently married a pretty girl from the 
north of Devon. Her family resided at Ilfracombe, and she had been 
educated at Clifton, so that ie was quite provincial. She looked up to 
the Parisian Miss Stuart as to a very superior person, and was proud of 
her notice, while she found her country ignorance enlightened by Made- 
leine’s disquisitions upon dresses, bonnets, jewels, lace, balls, theatricals, 
and other amusements. Madeleine presented Mrs. Black with three or 
four pairs of French gloves, and, though she could hardly squeeze her 
fingers into them, she was delighted to be so fashionably gantée. But 
she was a harmless little woman, and there was much more chance of 
Madeleine’s society injuring her than her intimacy being of any disad- 
vantage to Madeleine. 

Alfred Percival, meanwhile, was about as tired of Woodbury as was 
Madeleine. Little as he had cared for it formerly, he felt the loss of 
Agnes’s devotion to him, and her intimate society. And, with the extra- 
ordinary inconsistency of men, now that she seemed estranged from him, 
he valued her more than he had done since the earliest period of their 
married life. 

Agnes had quite recovered her good looks. The pure air of the 
country, the quiet life she was leading, and her pious submission to the 
will of Providence, which had inflicted on her such dire disappointment 
and surrounded her path with such fearful evil, had all tended to restore 
her health, to give her “ that peace which the world cannot give,” and to 
impart to her lovely features a look of calm, sanctified serenity which was 
almost sublime. 

She had become more beautiful than ever, while Madeleine had fallen 
off, for she was fretful and sullen by turns, and habitual bad humour can- 
not fail to affect the countenances of those who indulge in it. 

Young ladies may assure themselves, that no amount of beauty can 
withstand the expression of ill temper, and that a girl, however pretty 
she may be, and however lively and pleasant in society, if suspected of a 
bad temper, has very little chance of being sought for herself, whatever 
attention she may meet at parties. 

Madeleine’s good looks, under any circumstances, would not have lasted 
so well as Agnes’s, for she had by no means such fine features as her 
sister, but ennui, spleen, mortification, and bad passions were doing their 
silent work. It would have been better for Madeleine, in some respects, 
had she married Lord Eskdale ; infinitely better had she been as innocent 
a young creature as he supposed her to be. Even as things were, she 
often regretted that she had not accepted him or Captain Howard. 

“IT would rather have got De Mauriac, of course,” she said to herself, 
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“ but that treacherous Octavie was all along plotting for him, and I have 
no doubt, instead of saying a good word for me, she tried her best to set 
him against me. I wish mamma had not gone off with Lord Darling- 
ton, and that poor papa had not been killed in that duel in Belgium, it 
would have been far better for me. I would have remained in Paris, 
and never have been shut up in this horrid Woodbury. And Alfred is 
so selfish, and Agnes so disagreeable! It was Alfred’s fault that I did 
not marry Lord Eskdale. I wish I had never seen Alfred! II a été 
pour mot un vrai fléau. And now, forgetting how tired J must be of 
this odious place, and everybody in it, except Te cher petit, while he is 
constantly going, up to London to amuse himself, he never will take me 
with him.”’ 

~ Assuredly Alfred never would take Madeleine with him; she would 
have been rather in his way. He had made the acquaintance of a pretty 
and popular actress, who granted him the honour of her, not exactly 
Platonic, friendship, in common with sundry other persons, though she 
was cunning enough to persuade each adorer that he was the only one on 
whom she smiled. In return for these smiles she eased Alfred and her 
other admirers of as much cash as they could or could not conveniently 
spare; and her passion for bijouterie was quite as great as Made- 
leine’s. 

Mr. Alfred Percival was rather parsimonious, so he often groaned in 
spirit at the rapacity of the theatrical beauty ; there was sometimes a 
battle in his mind between his faney for the lady and his dislike to open 
his purse-strings. But if he ever hesitated to eomply with her demands, 
she would threaten to throw him overboard for some more liberal ad- 
mirer; and when he handed her the required “ tin,” as she called it in 
slang phraseology, she would reward him by assuring him, upon her 
honour, that she had discarded the fashionable Captain St. George for 
his sake. 

And he was simpleton enough to believe her; for, if “ conscience 
makes cowards,” vanity makes fools. 

Captain St. George might have retained his place in the good hye 
of the pretty actress if he had cared to do so, but ‘he was tired « 
her, and her extravagance. He was engaged to be married to he 
Lady Alice, about whom Lady Joliffe had formerly lectured him, and 
the marriage was to come off within three or four months. In the mean 
time he went down to Devonshire, to pay a visit to Sir Robert Joliffe 
and his cousin Amy, at Coningsby House, and again he met Madeleine 
Stuart. 

It cannot be said that Madeleine had made a very deep impression 
upon him, but the impression she had made was revived by his seeing 
her again. She was pretty, pleasing, coquettish, and somewhat more 
than coquettish. When a lady strays from the paths of virtue, it is all 
over with her. She becomes careless of the world’s opinion, hardened, 
shameless! What a dreadful state! What a dreadful spectacle! Vice 
eats into her very soul; it is like a moral cancer, and must, in the end,. 
destroy its unhappy victim. 

‘*], who have no virtue to lose, need not be afraid of any one,” wrote. 
a wretched girl of nineteen to the aunt, a clergyman’s widow, who had 
brought her up. In the same way Madeleine had ‘no virtue to lose,’” 
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and she felt that there was no need to impose any restraint upon her 
actions, so they could escape positive publicity. 

When people are determined to do wrong, opportunities are seldom 
wanting, and Captain St. George and Madeleine engaged in an intrigue, 
which had not even the poor excuse of involuntary, though unhallowed 
affection. They did not care a straw for each other in reality ; it was 
merely for temporary excitement, and to pass the time, that they sought 
each other. 

Madeleine knew that Captain St. George could not marry her; he 
had told her so with many protestations of regret, assuring hier that he 
would have preferred her ‘infinitely to Lady Alice, but he was obliged to 
take that lady in order to obtain her fortune. He had pressing debts to 
pay, he had heavy expenses to meet, money was indispensable, and there 
was no other way to get it than by—selling himself. It was a great 
sacrifice, a miserable thing, to give up his freedom, but, as he added, ‘with 
a rueful look, “ Que faire ? necessité n’a point de loi, ma belle amie.’ 

His * belle amie” was quite willing to console him for the time being, 
without casting a thought to the future. Madeleine never calculated, 
Madeleine never reflected; to live for the passing hour was all that 
seemed to enter into her vacant and ill-regulated mind. She scarcely 
ever troubled herself about the future of this life, still less about the 
future of the life to come. Alfred, who used to growl and play the 
watch-dog, was now very often absent; there was no one to interfere 
with her proceedings; Captain St. George did not consider it incumbent 


on him to remind the young lady who chose to meet him more than half 


way, that she ought not to transgress the rules of propriety, so matters 
went on from bad to worse, until the neighbourhood began to open its 
eyes, and then to use its tongue. But as yet the whispers were So very 
faint that they neverr eached W oodbury Hall—at least, not its sorrowing 
mustr ess. 


But there was an evil hanging over Madeleine and her family, of 


which they had no idea. 

Alfred Percival had been exceedingly injudicious in so summarily dis- 
charging Mrs. Percival’s maid, Nancy. He had done this to gratify 
Madeleine, but it would have boon better if he had refused to comply with 
her wish, and had allowed his wife’s maid to retain her place. In fact, 
it would have been wiser if he had left the whole establishment of ser- 
vants alone, and made no changes at that critical moment. 

The family would have come back from France with only one child ; 
and whatever embers of suspicion might have been smouldering during 
their absence would have been smothered, or extinguished by the good 
feeling of some of the household, and the self-interest of the rest. “But 
the new people had no regard either for old Mr. Montague’s memory, 
or for the Percivals. They were willing to listen to any gossip, aud to 
pick up, greedily, any tales, however unfavourable to their employers. 

Nancy had been particularly chagrined and provoked at having been 
so unexpectedly removed from W oodbury, for she fancied that she was 
on the eve of marrying a grocer in the village. It was too bad to lose 
both her comfortable place, and her expected husband, ‘for no reason at 
all.” and the deposed Abigail was very angry indeed, as she certainly had 
some right to be. She had taken the place of waiting-maid to a widow 
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lady who resided at Exeter, and with whom an elderly unmarried sister 
lived. These ladies had some relations in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Woodbury, and were also distantly connected with Mrs, Percy. They 
occasionally spent a few weeks at Woodbury, and Nancy had gladly 
accompanied them on one of these visits. 

It is well known that a great deal of the scandal afloat in society may 
be traced to the gossiping of domestic servants. They have abundant 
opportunity of prying into the affairs of their employers, but, as if they 
had not such opportunities, the employers themselves too often fur- 
nish them, unnecessarily and foolishly, with subject-matter for their 
gossip. Ladies, especially, confide! little secrets to their maids, which 
they had much better keep to themselves, and make inquiries of their 
maids which they have no business to make. And the habit of speaking 
at table of people’s own and their neighbours’ affairs is equally repre- 
hensible as it is absurd. Both ladies and gentlemen often speak at table 
as if the attendants were merely statues, animated for the time being by 
some necromantic art, wanting understanding to take in anything they 
hear, if not deaf to everything that does not concern their immediate 
duties, and certainly powerless to repeat a word. Whereas, servants 
generally pick up all they can, and are by no means scrupulous about 
retailing what they know, or fancy they know, or surmise. 

Agnes had never gossiped with her servants, nor had Madeleine, but 
Nancy had kept her eyes open while she was in Mrs. Percival’s service; 
and now ti at she had been obliged to leave it at such inconvenience to 
herself, she did not consider herself bound to hold her tongue—it was no 
longer her ‘nterest to do so; therefore, when she returned to Woodbury, 
she spoke at first very mysteriously and confidentially to a few friends, 
hinting that there had been “ queer doings” at “ the Hall ;” that Miss 
Madeleine was ‘no better than she should be,”’ and that Mrs. Perciyal 
had been kept quite in the dark, until it was absolutely necessary for her 
sister to go into hiding somewhere. 

Curiosity was stimulated, questions were asked, and conjectures ha- 
zarded ; and Mrs. Perey, when Nancy’s revelations reached her greedy 
ear, was all anxiety to know whose the baby was, and where it was. For 
though there was no proof against Madeleine, Mrs. Percy did not follow 
the lenity of the law, and give her the benefit of the doubt. She sent 
for Nancy, and catechised her closely; but Nancy, though gossiping, ill 
natured, and revengeful, was not untruthful, and declared she could not 
enlighten her upon either of these points. The inquisitive Mrs. Percy 
was very much annoyed at having the gratification of her curiosity 
baffled ; she had a great thirst for knowledge in such matters at least, 
but if she had studied her Bible with as much diligence as she did the 
records of village delinquency, and the delinquency of the neighbour- 
hood, it would have been better for her, and for the peace of the little 
community in which she lived. 

There was one person who might have suggested the real parentage of 
the missing, or rather the supposed child, and that person was Rose 
Ashford, for jealous love is amazingly keen sighted. But Rose would 
have cut her tongue out rather than have dropped a syllable tending to 
affix a stigma upon the name of him whom she guessed to be the culprit. 
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So all remained shrouded in partial darkness, which afforded interesting 
though unprofitable employment to the busy-bodies. 

It was an accepted fact, however, since the return of Nancy to Wood- 
bury, that the French Papist, Miss Madeleine Stuar*, was “ good for 
nothing ;” and her liaison with Captain St. George was ‘speedily pounced 
upon, dragged forward into the lurid light of censoriousness, and com- 
mented upon more or less virulently, according to the taste of the com- 
mentators. 

Madeleine, meanwhile, had no idea that anything was said about her or 
her doings ; nor had poor Agnes the least suspicion that an inmate of her 
house was the theme of the gossip of Woodbury. She had hoped that 
the precautions formerly taken had shielded Madeleine from all blame, and 
she never dreamed of Nancy’s revenge, or Madeleine’s new very shameful 
escapades. 


Il. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SISTERS. 


MATTERS were in this state at Woodbury, when a county ball was an- 
nounced to be about to take place in its vicinity, in the market-town where 
Daniel O’Flynn had procured the sick nurse who had attended Mr. 
Montague in his last hours, It was a tolerably large town, and the prin- 
cipal inn there, calling itself an hotel, boasted of a capacious room, which 
was used for county meetings, public dinners, and occasiona!!y for a ball- 
room, 

Mrs. Percival had been asked to patronise the provincia! ball, but she 
did not feel her spirits equal to the task of appearing atit ; she subscribed, 
however, handsomely, and promised to send her gardener with exotics and 
ather flowers from the conservatories and gardens of Woodbury Hall to 
decorate the ball-room and the supper-tables. 

“ Not going, Agnes ? ? What a fool!” exclaimed Madeleine, when she 
heard of her sister’s answer to the committee of gentlemen who were 
arranging the festivities. ‘If you like to sleep away your life here, in 
this stupidest of all places, 7 don’t. You never give any parties, you never 
have people to stay here, and get up charades aud private theatricals as 
others do. What is the use of you? You might just as well be dead. 
It is a great pity you had not been a Catholic, you might have gone into 
a convent, and worn a haircloth chemise, and flogged yourself w ith knotted 
ropes morning, noon, and night, and sat gloating over the place that was 
to be your grave, wishing your bones were whitening in it. It is a sad 
misfortune to have such stupid, selfish relations! You can’t pretend to 
say that you are ill. I’m sure you have as much colour just now as a 
cabbage-rose, and you can walk as sturdily as any ploughman, then why 
should you not dance ? If a certain Mr. John Lawson were here, you 
would go to the ball fast enough to have a quiet flirtation with him. Do 
you think people did not observe at Spa your sly coquetry, and that every- 
body did not know Lawson was your cavaliere servente ?” 

“For shame, Madeleine! You have no right to tell such stories. Mr. 
Lawson was my friend, and, as you well know, nothing else,” said 


Agnes. 


“ J know nothing about what he was to you, not I. Your friend, 
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indeed! That’s a word that comprehends a good deal. A married 
woman can have plenty of such convenient friends, there is the advantage 
of being married. You may have half a dozen Mr. Lawsons, or cavalieri 
serventi, in your train if you are married, just as easily as you can have 
three or four lapdogs, or tame squirrels, or pet parrots. Oh! I wish I 
lived in Paris, or even in London, rather than in this horrid, savage, 
tiresome Woodbury !” 

“T sincerely wish you did,”’ replied Agnes. “ I know you are leading 
an exceedingly dull life here, one to which you can never be reconciled. 
I am very sorry that you are obliged by circumstances to bear it—for the 
present, at least. But you can go to this ball without me. Mrs. Barwell 
and Juliet will, of course, be going, and you can accompany them.” 

‘¢ And have Mrs. Barwell watching me, and rushing after me the whole 
evening, as if ] were a baby trying to escape from her nurse. No, thank 
you! These Barwells are stiff, prim, disagreeable people; I can’t bear 
them, and I won’t go with them.” 

Madeleine asked her “ friend,’”’ Captain St. George, if he did not think 
she might go with Lady Joliffe, and was surprised to find that he did not 
approve of this plan. 

“‘ Lady Joliffe would be even a more troublesome chaperone than Mrs. 
Barwell,” he told her, “she is so afraid of my running off with you, and 
jilting Lady Alice.” 

Madeleine laughed as she replied : 

“ A runaway match would be very amusing, I should think, Agnes 
ran away ; she was married at Gretna Green, first of all.” 

“Oh! that was all very well, for Mr. Percival had a rich uncle to pro- 
vide for him and her. J have no worthy uncle who would give me a 
penny, and if I were to run away with you, we should have to wander 
about like Adam and Eve in very light clothing, and subsist upon berries 
and fruit; indeed, I do not know where the fruit would come from unless 
we stole it. Those pleasant gentlemen, my creditors, would soon enough 
lock me up in a debtors’ prison, and what would become of you? No, 
no, ma belle amie; these are freaks of the imagination which cannot be 
carried into sober reality.” 

Disappointed of joining Lady Joliffe’s party to the ball, Madeleine 
again attacked her sister about going. 

“ Why won’t-you go to the ball, Agnes? 1 am sure it is so rare to 
have anything like civilised life in this dull place, that everybody ought 
to do their best, and make every effort, rather than let the attempt at 
any amusement fall to the ground. I suppose you won’t go because 
Alfred is in London, and may not be back before the ball to accompany 
you and play Darby and Joan—ridiculous !” 

“It is not on account of Mr. Percival’s absence that I 

“ You need not let any of your arrangements depend upon him,” inter- 
rupted Madeleine. ‘ He is too well amused in town to leave it in a hurry. 
He has succeeded Captain St. George au prés a pretty actress, who is 
turning the heads and emptying the purses of all the fashionable men in 
London. St. George tells me so, and says he was too glad to let Alfred 
step into his shoes, for she had half ruined him. Lady Alice will have to 
pay heavy bills that he had to run up on account of this stage queen.” 

“ If Captain St. George has had the effrontery to tell you this history, 
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Madeleine, I think he has taken a very unwarrantable liberty. But where 
pr ated a wma cee be yd he tag 
seldom, never except when accompani Joliffe.” 

Madeleine as she said : ie . 

Himes Shee that he never comes except with Lady Joliffe ? 
Suppose on me sometimes when you are playing the governess, 
and are shut up teaching that conceited monkey Cecil, or trying to dram 
the A, B, C into Sophy’s stupid little head. And, by-the-by, Agnes, the 

rence that you show to these girls over Charlie is a good deal 
ed. People wonder that you seem to care so little for him; you 
quite neglect him, little fellow.” : 

“TI cannot play the hypocrite, Madeleine. I cannot like that... . 
that child. But you have no right to complain. Does he want for any- 
thing? Is he not as well dressed, and as well taken care of, as my dear 
<% Even in the trifling matter of toys, he has more than ever they 

I cannot pretend to say that I look forward with pleasure to his 
a their inheritance, which he will do; and I often reflect how 

I have injured them. I think of it frequently with bitter regret. 
God knows I meant it well, but it was a wrong and a weak act. I would 
rather not speak on this painful subject.” 

** Well, let us go to another subject. When first I came to Woodbury, 
you and Alfred promised that you would take a house in town for three 
or four months in the season, and let me go to parties, and the Opera, 
and concerts, and flower-fétes, and everywhere, besides riding and driving 
in the Park. How have you kept your word? Except when we went 
to Spa, and for a short time to Paris, I have been quite shut up in this 
odious place. Of course I don’t consider the visit to Bordeaux as an 
amusement. And now, I am as much imprisoned here as if I had been 
condemned to penal servitude, while Master Alfred is diverting himself 
in London, and you keep the house as gloomy as a nunnery or a lunatic 
asylum.” ’ 

Madeleine stopped to take breath, and Agnes, with “quivering lips, a 
faltering voice, and tears in her eyes, replied : 

“ Again I say, you have no right to complain. It is your own fault 
that the plans which were projected, when first you joined us, have not 
been carried out. You found unanimity and happiness here, you brought 
misery and discord into what before had been a peaceful home. It is you 
who have disunited my husband and myself; you who have blasted my 
life, if not his; you who have been the cause of my daughters being 
supplanted by an impostor, and robbed of their rights ; and you can ex- 

me, who have been the victim of your misconduct, to throw off the 
oad of wretchedness which has been one upon me, and to enter with 
smiles and spirit into gay society! I cannot do it—no—I cannot !” 

“Mercy on me! What a tirade!” exclaimed Madeleine. “ I’m sure 
you need not go to the county ball on my account, or make a victim of 
yourself. You really speak like a tragedy queen. If the actress, with 
whom Alfred is so di¢ at present, manages to ruin him, the best thing he 
could do would be to get you a place on the stage through her influence. 
You would create quite a furore.” 

And with a heartless laugh Madeleine left the room. 

“She will never be reclaimed !” sighed Agnes, as her sister quitted 
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her—“ never! What will become of her? This Captain St. George 
will only lead her into further mischief. But what can J do to stop it? 
The least expression of anxiety on my part would be taken up, oad ex- 
aggerated a hundred-fold by every one, except by good Mrs, Winslow, 
and my friends the Barwells. Even to them I must be dumb. Oh! 
what misery has not my mother’s misconduct brought upon me!”’ 

And what misery does not the misconduct of relations dweis bring upon 
every one, however respectable themselves ! 

If a man become a fraudulent bankrupt, every one of his kith and kin, 
although they had nothing to do with his affairs, and very litttle with 
himself, find themselves in a manner involved in his disgrace. If a lady 
becomes notorious from her misconduct, a stigma, faintly defined it may 
be, but still quite palpable, rests upon her immediate, if not her more 
distant connexions. Character is so easily lost—so essential to maintain ! 


Iil. 


THE COUNTY BALL. 


MADELEINE wrote to Alfred, urging him to return to Woodbury in 
time to escort her to the ‘subscription-ball ; but always selfish, Alfred 
would not promise to comply with her request. His present favourite, 
the pretty actress, was going to appear that evening in a new piece. 
He was much interested in her success in the part she had to play, and 
Madeleine’s wishes were now nothing to him, for he was tired of her. 

“T will go with Mrs. Black,” said Madeleine to herself, “ and I hope 
both Mr. Alfred and that precious sister of mine will be mortified at my 
having only the village lawyer’s wife for my chaperone.” 

She accordingly did go with Mr. and Mrs. Black, who felt themselves 
rather honoured by one of Mr. Percival’s family being of their party. 
Almost immediately after his arrival in the ball-room, Captain St. George 
had asked Mrs. Black for a quadrille ; he felt that he could not well do 
otherwise, as he had lunched at least half a dozen times at her house to 
meet Madeleine, and have an opportunity of walking home with her. 
For Madeleine was in the habit of driving to the village, then sending 
home the carriage, and, after spending an hour or two with Mrs. Black, 
meeting the gallant captain by preconcerted arrangement, unless when 
he dropped in apparently to call on Mr. Black’s pretty wife, who, of 
course, took his visits to herself. 

Captain St. George had gone through his duty-dance with little Mrs. 
Black, and delighted her by paying her a number of compliments; and 
he was waltzing with Madeleine, when the party from Barwell Lodge 
entered the ball-room. 

Heavens! who did Madeleine behold among the group that had just 
made its appearance ? 

Lord Eskdale—actually Lord Eskdale! Her Spa admirer, her re- 
jected suitor! 

She started, uttered a low ery, and stood suddenly still, to the as- 
tonishment of her partner, who, fearing she was going to faint, held her 
more tightly than before, while he whispered : 
“What is the matter, darling? Are you ill?” 
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“No, no; never mind. I am only very much surprised. Let us 

on.” ee, 

“In a moment. But tell me first what has caused you so much 
surprise ?”’ yt oritss 

Captain St. George had remarked that her look was riveted on one of 
the party who had just come. Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie, and Lord 
Eskdale, who accompanied the Barwells, were all strangers to him. 

“‘ Speak, Madeleine !” said St. George, impatiently. 

“I. . . I was only surprised to see a person here who I thought was 
in Italy, or . . . or in Scotland,” replied Madeleine, in a hesitating 
manner. : 

“Oh! some former lover, I suppose. I hope he is a discarded adorer, 
for I shall not feel inclined to yield my claims to his, whoever he 
may be.” 

Captain St. George’s fine eyes flashed, and his lip curled disdain- 
fully. 

d Don’t be angry, St. George; you have nothing to fear from him. 
He is a pattern of morality, not at all ‘un homme a bonnes fortunes, ”’ 

“ Thanks, trés chére ; in that case we will resume our waltz.” 

And Captain St. George whirled Madeleine past the very spot where 
the newly-arrived group were standing, and pressed her as closely as pos- 
sible to himself, while his free glances spoke of anything but respectful 
admiration. 

It was now Lord Eskdale’s turn to start, and he looked surprised and 
annoyed. 

“ Who is that dancing with Miss Stuart?” he asked of Mrs. de Vere, 
who had come with her mother and sister to the ball. 

“A Captain St.George. I believe he is a very gay man about town ; 
but he comes down here sometimes to rusticate, for a little change, I 
suppose. He is a cousin of one of our neighbours, Lady Joliffe, and is 
on a visit to her and Sir Robert, at present.” 

‘Is he engaged to be married to Madel . . . . to Miss Stuart. But 
I need hardly ask the question; of course he must be.” 

“‘ He is engaged to be married, but not to Miss Stuart. He is going 
to marry Lady Alice Cleveland, I believe ; however, he admires Miss 
Stuart very much.” 

** Where are Mr. and Mrs. Percival? I do not see either of them.” 

“Neither of them are here this evening. Mr. Percival is in London, 
and Mrs. Percival’s health has been so delicate for some time past, that 
she does not mix much even in the little society there is hereabouts.” 

“Is this Captain St. George a new acquaintance of Miss Stuart's ?” 
asked Lord Eskdale. 

“Oh no! She has known him for some time, on previous visits that 
he had paid to his cousins. Indeed, I believe,” continued Mrs. de Vere, 
“that the principal reason for Mr. and Mrs. Percival’s going to Spa, some 
little time ago, was to take Madeleine out of the way of this very Captain 

St. George. He paid her a great deal of attention, and the Percivals did 
not think he would be a good match for her. Mr. Percival said he was 
too poor and too extravagant to marry his sister-in-law ; and dear Agnes 
considered him too gay, or rather too dissipated, a man to whom to entrust 
her young and inexperienced sister.” 
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“ Oh, indeed,” exclaimed Lord Eskdale, with a slow drawl, as a light 
seemed to break in upon him, and he said to himself: “ Then it was for 
that fellow that she cared, and on Azs account that she refused me; and 
I stupidly thought either that she liked the French Count de Mauriac, 
or that her brother-in-law, that disagreeable Mr. Percival, influenced her 
against me. What a fool I was! But I will go and speak to her, and 
see how the land lies now.” 

Lord Eskdale left his own little coterie and went up to Madeleine, who 
had been wondering that he had not flown to her at once. 

If she had been by herself, Madeleine would have received him cordially 
and frankly, but Captain St. George was by her side, and she felt génée. 
She held out her hand, but in a hesitating manner, and as she expressed 
her pleasure at meeting him again, she glanced towards St. George, 
whose eyes were upon her, and spoke in a measured sort of tone that 
quite chilled poor Lord Eskdale. 

* You have been on the Continent again since I saw you at Spa, I 
believe, Miss Stuart P” 

“Yes; we had to go to the south of France on account of my sister's 
health,” replied Madeleine, colouring deeply. “The London doctors 
ordered her to spend some time there.” 

“I trust the change of climate had the desired effect, and that her 
health is quite restored ?” 

‘No, she is still very delicate, and she fancies herself worse than she 
is; she quite frets herself into low spirits, and won’t go anywhere.” 

“T regret to find that she is not here to-night.” 

“Ts your friend Mr. Lawson with you?’ asked Madeleine. 

“Tam sorry to say he is not,” replied Lord Eskdale, “ for he is the 
best fellow on the face of the earth. He introduced me to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackenzie, and they were so kind as to invite me to accompany them to 
Devonshire. Perhaps you can guess, Miss Stuart, why I was happy to 
accept the invitation ?”’ 

He looked with a good deal of meaning at Madeleine, who perfectly 
understood him. She would probably have answered him in a manner 
agreeable to his self-love, and conveying encouragement to him, but 
Captain St. George, who did not choose to stand by unnoticed, put his 
hand at that moment rather familiarly on her shoulder, and said, in a loud 
whisper : 

** Are you not going to waltz any more, Madeleine ?” 

‘ Well, just one tour, and then I will rest a little,” she answered, with 
a significant glance at Lord Eskdale, which seemed to say, ‘* Then it 
will be your turn.” : 

Lord Eskdale looked quite astounded, and felt not a little disgusted. 
He did not like Captain St. George’s freedom of manner towards Made- 
leine, and his freedom of speech. ‘The captain had also been pointedly rude 
- himself in so unnecessarily interrupting his short conversation with Miss 

tuart. 

“* What can the fellow mean ?” he said to himself. “ If he is engaged 
to be married to another woman, what right has he to appropriate that 
girl to himself? I used to be provoked at her brother-in-law for looking 
so sharply after her at Spa, but I wish he were here now to keep that 
insolent puppy at a greater distance.” 
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The earl stood with his arms folded watching the dancers—at least, 
watching one couple—and the longer he looked the more angry he be- 
came, and he gave vent to his feelings by short exclamations. 

“1 declare the fellow puts his nose {nto her very face! His lips almost 
touch her cheek! And he holds her as tightly as if he wished to crush 
her slight figure altogether! How can she permit him to be so rude! 
There is something I don’t like, too, in the expression of her eyes as she 
looks up at him. She is changed, and not for the better.” 

Lord Eskdale did not observe that two elderly ladies were standing 
near him, staring at the same couple which engaged: his attention ; pre- 
sently they broke out into remarks, which he could not help overhearing. 
The ladies were Mrs. Percy and her widowed friend from Exeter. 

“] declare it is too bad,” said Mrs. Percy; “they might have a little 
common decency, and not take pains to show off their intimacy before 
everybody. ‘That Stuart girl is quite shameless, and as to St. George, 
he never comes down here without doing some mischief. He was the 
ruin of a very pretty young woman, named Rose Ashford, who used to 
be the village belle; ow he flies at higher game. If Lady Alice Cleve- 
land only knew his doings down here, she would soon send him to the 
right-about, I fancy. I know Lady Joliffe is terribly vexed at his 4 
Mrs. Percy stopped to find a word to express her meaning. 

* Liaison,” suggested her friend. 

“ The affair with that bad girl Madeleine.” 

“ She should not have invited him until after the wedding, then his 
wife could have come with him to look after him.” 

“ She did not invite him,” replied Mrs. Percy ; “ he invited himself. 
His last bachelor exploit will be to ruin that girl Stuart’s character “ 

“ If it is not ruined already, Mrs. Percy,”’ interrupted the Exeter dame. 
** Remember the baby !” 

Lord Eskdale felt as if he had been shot in the heart, though he had 
only been shot in the ears. He positively trembled for a few moments, 
and could hardly keep his equilibrium. He looked round involuntarily at 
the scandal-mongers, and felt inclined to fell them both to the ground, 
while his pale, startled, miserable countenance attracted their observation 
from Madeleine and her partner. 

* Who can that person be ?’”’ whispered the widow to Mrs. Percy. 

“JT don’t know at all. I never saw him before in my life. Some 
foreign Papist, 1 suppose.” 

Mrs. Perey, good woman, had an unbounded horror of Papists. She 
looked upon them as worse than infidels, for, as she argued: 

“Infidels are infidels ; they don’t pretend to be religious or Christians, 
but Papists do give themselves out for Christians, though they are 
idolatrous, going down on their knees before pictures, and images, and 
what not. 1 wonder sometimes that the Pope and his followers don’t 
remember the fate of Korah and his -people, and how the earth opened 
and they were swallowed up. But it is a lucky thing that the earth does 
not open and swallow them up here in England, at least, or many others 
that are not idolators would be swallowed with them.”’ 

Mrs. Percy had rather a strange conglomeration of ideas, and her 
small modicum of brain was a jumble, or rather a jungle, somewhat wild 
and uncultivated. 
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“ Remember the baby !” 

These unfortunate words stuck in Lord Eskdale’s gorge, and were, of 
course, quite incomprehensible to him. What baby—whose baby? 
Madeleine’s? Impossible! He almost wished that he had heard more, 
but his turning round so suddenly, and with such scowling looks upon 
the two ladies, had arrested the flow of their discourse. They had moved 
off to another of the room, and his lordship had just the sense to 
remember that he, too, ought to move off and return to his party, whom 
he had quitted rather abruptly. . 

To make honourable amends for his incivility, Lord Eskdale asked 
Juliet Barwell to dance the next quadrille with him; and as he was 
leading her to her place, he saw Madeleine Stuart sitting, or rather 
reclining on a sofa by herself. The fact was, she had refused the gentle- 
man who had asked her for that quadrille, in the full expectation that 
Lord Eskdale would beg her to dance, and intending to sit it out with 
him. 

Lord Eskdale danced with Juliet, and her sweet, unaffected manners, 
combined with her very pretty face and figure, pleased him much. 
Juliet was no coquette, she was not even a flirt, though she was lively 
and pleasant. She did not seem to expect to make the slightest im- 
pression on the Scotch earl, and this absence of design on her part 
made him feel more at ease with her, and find her society more agree- 
able. 

When the quadrille was over, Lord Eskdale went with Juliet to the 
tent where refreshments were served; it was very full, and he had to 
leave her near the door while he almost forced his way to one of the 
tables to get an ice for her; in returning with it he encountered a rush of 
couples from the ball-room, and he was obliged to wait to let them pass. 
During this time he was squeezed against the side of the tent close to a 
recess in which two people were standing. These were Lady Joliffe, 
who had been pointed out to him, though he had not yet been introduced 
to her, and Captain St. George; the lady was speaking earnestly, or 
rather angrily to the gentleman, and Lord Eskdale could not help hear- 
ing her say : 

“ Your conduct is really shameful, insulting towards Lady Alice, and 
worse towards that girl, Miss Stuart. Light-headed and unprincipled as 
she is, you ought not to——” 

What he ought not to do, Lord Eskdale did not catch, but the lady 
went on: 

“I have a great mind to call on Mrs. Percival, and advise her to keep 
her sister under lock and key while you remain here.” 

Captain St. George laughed, as he replied : 

“Did you never hear, Amy, that ‘ Love laughs at locksmiths?” If 
the - of the door were turned on that little Madeleine, she would soon 
enough get out at the window to come to me.” 

Lord Eskdale felt as if his blood were boiling, and that he would like 
to put a pistol to the head of “that odious, boasting scoundrel, St. 
George ;’’ but, as the way was now more open, he carried the ice to 
Juliet, who had been patiently waiting for it, and tried to talk to her. 
Juliet, however, soon perceived that he was only forcing conversation, 
and proposing to return to her mother, she speedily released him from 
his attendance on her. 
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Later in the evening, Lord arp eg with — 
was thoroughly out of humour, and took no pains to make agree- 
able. She Scteattingke annoyed that he had danced with Juliet Bar- 
well before asking her to dance, and that he had not shown himself 
entirely devoted to her. For the first time in her life, she had expe- 
rie what it was to be neglected, that evening ; she was angry because 
Lady Joliffe, and some other ladies, were very stiff and. distant to her, 
and mortified because the gentlemen did not flock round her, and con- 
tend for the privilege of dancing with her. Juliet, whom she disliked, 
was decidedly the belle of the ball-room, and had plenty of partners, 
while she had only danced with Captain St. George, Mr. Black, and the 
village doctor. It was too bad of her Spa admirer to be so tardy in 
doing his duty. She would make him repent his ill behaviour. And 
she did not take the trouble to conceal her vexation. She was cross, and 
sharp, and cold. 

If young ladies only knew how often they play a losing game by 
giving way to ill humour in society, they would surely be more careful. 
Very few men like to marry ill-tempered girls, though a great many of 
them do commit this mistake, but, in these cases, the damsels have had 
the art to appear all amiability. 

Madeleine did not choose to put the slightest restraint on her feelings, 
for she thought her power over her former suitor was absolute; while he, 
on his part, wondered what had changed her so much, and, indeed, went 
so far as to wonder how she had charmed him so greatly at Spa. But 
he remembered that there she was exceedingly lively and fascinating in 
her manners, and always graceful, gay, and good humoured. Graceful 
she still was, but where were the good humour and the gaiety? Re- 
served, Lord Eskdale feared, for the man who was on the eve of marry- 
ing another lady ! 

Mr. Black.was very glad when the Woodbury Hall carriage was an- 
nounced ; he had found that instead of being a feather in his young wife’s 
cap to have been Miss Stuart’s chaperone, it had been a disadvantage to 
her, and that both he and she had been blamed for allowing her to be so 
much with Captain St. George. He had been attacked by Mrs. Perey, 
who had lectured him on his want of discretion, hinted, indeed, more 
than hinted, at Madeleine’s supposed misdemeanours, and advised him 
not to encourage Mrs. Black’s intimacy with that good-for-nothing little 
French Papist, lest, some fine day, he should find his wife following in 
her footsteps. Mrs. Perey was not the only person who had spoken 
slightingly of Madeleine to Mr. Black. And even Sir Robert Joliffe, a 
good-natured, easy sort of man, who troubled himself about nobody, 
wished “ that little coquette, Miss Stuart, at the deuce, or anywhere but 
at Woodbury.” 

Sir Robert had an eye to his own pocket; he was afraid that if St. 
George’s marriage went off, that gentleman would be wanting to borrow 
more money from him; it would be inconvenient to lend it, yet disagree- 
able to refuse it, and he was anxious to have the scapegrace disposed of 
in matrimony to a lady who had some means. 

Madeleine, on her part, regretted as much as Mr. Black that she had 
gone to the ball with Mrs. Black, instead of agreeing to her sister’s pro- 
posal, and joining the party from Barwell Lodge. She could have ap- 
propriated Lord Eskdale to herself; she could have paraded him before 
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every one as her admirer, and he might have repeated his former offer. 
It was very unfortunate she had not known of his being at the Bar- 
wells’; but she had never dreamed of seeing him in Devonshire. All 
she could now hope was, that he had not remarked her intimacy with 
Captain St. George, or, at least, had not heard the gallant captain was 
engaged to another; if he had not, a little jealousy would do no harm ; 
on the contrary, it might have a good effect. 


IV. 


A MORNING VISIT, AND AN UNPLEASANT DISCOVERY. 


Two or three days after the subscription-ball had taken place, some of 
the Barwell Lodge party drove over to make an early call on Mrs, Per- 
cival. These were Mr, and Mrs. Mackenzie, Juliet, and Lord Eskdale. 
Agnes was very glad to see them, and begged them to stay luncheon, 
apologising at the same time for the absence of her sister, who, she said, 
had gone to the village to join Mrs. Black on’ a shopping expedition. 
She received Lord Eskdale in the kindest manner, and asked about his 
friend Mr. Lawson with much interest. 

Lord Eskdale said that Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie had begged Lawson 
to accompany them also to Devonshire, but he had become so fond of 
solitude, that there was no tearing him from the “ banks and braes” and 
the wild glens of the North. 

“ He talks,”’ said Mr. Mackenzie, “ of starting off to Norway or Iceland 
for salmon fishing. I don’t know what is the matter with my cousin 
Johnnie, he has quite lost his spirits. Lord Eskdale here never could be 
got to betray his friend’s secret ; but I cannot help thinking that he must 
have fallen desperately in love with some fair lady at Spa. He has never 
been the same since he went there. Did you see anything going on, Mrs. 
Percival ?” 

Agnes, who had not the most remote idea of the deep impression the 
renewal of his early acquaintance with her had made upon Mr. Lawson, 
answered quietly and calmly, and without the slightest shade of heightened 
colour, that she had not observed him paying attention to any one. 

“It must have been after he left Spa,” she added, “that Mr, Lawson 
fell in with this Armida, if there be one in question.” 

Lord Eskdale smiled, but said nothing. He well knew who was—not 
the Armida—but certainly the enchantress of Spa. _It struck his lordship 
that Mrs. Percival, as well as her sister, was changed. Mrs. Percival was 
quite as lovely as ever, perhaps even more beautiful; but there was an 
expression of deep melancholy in her countenance, which never used to 
be there. And why was Mr. Percival away from home? 

Lord Eskdale was not long in finding out that Alfred spent much of 
his time in London, and that he was quite devoted to an actress of bad 
character there. If his poor wife were aware of this fact, it was enough 
to account for her apparent sadness. 

After her guests had sat for some time in the drawing-room, Mrs. Per- 
cival proposed that they should take a stroll through the conservatories 
and grapery before luncheon, and at Juliet’s request little Cecil was sent 
for to accompany them. Cecil was a great favourite with Juliet, and the 
child was delighted to go with her “friend,” as she called Miss Barwell. 
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-They had passed through and the conservatories, and had 
admired each, especially some tropical plants, which were great favourites 
of Captain Howard's, who liked all the productions of those bright and 
beautiful regions ; and Juliet had proposed that they should prolong their 
stroll towards the river, or rather branch of a river, which ran through 
the grounds. This stream was sometimes so shallow at certain places, 
that any one could wade through it, while in other parts the bed of the 
river was deeper, and if there had been anything like heavy rain, there 
was quite a full rush of water. A pleasure-boat was kept in a small house 
on its banks, but it was not very often used. 

There was a walk, with embowering trees almost meeting overhead, 
which led towards the “shining river,” and the party entered it. 

In this rather long shady walk were two or three arbours, thickly 
covered with ivy, mingled with clematis and convolvuli. Mrs. Percival 
and her friends had not proceeded very far, when they were all startled 
by seeing two people emerge from one of the above-mentioned solitary 
arbours, and these persons were Captain St. George and Madeleine 
Stuart ! 

Captain St. George had his arm round Madeleine’s waist, and she was 
leaning her head lovingly on his shoulder. 

The large party involuntarily stood still. Mrs. Percival, who was 
holding Mr. Mackenzie’s arm, turned very pale, Juliet became crimson, 
and Lord Eskdale looked as if he had seen a ghost. No one uttered 
a syllable except little Cecil, who exclaimed : 

* There’s Aunt Leina and that Captain St. George again! She goes 
to the village on pretence of seeing Mrs. Black, but she meets him half 
way, and comes back with him. Hortense says so, and they go to the 
boat-house, or to——”’ 

Juliet, who looked quite confused, stooped down to the child, and in a 
low voice desired her to be silent. “ Hush, hush, Cecil,” she whispered 
—but Lord Eskdale caught the words—“ you must not say such things; 
= are very wrong to repeat Hortense’s foolish stories, or to listen to 
them.” 

Hortense was Madeleine’s French maid. 

“They are not stories,” persisted the little girl. “It is all true. 
Hortense is not the only one that knows——” 

Juliet placed her hand on the child’s mouth to prevent her making 
any more revelations, and again whispered, “ Hush! you will make your 
mamma very unhappy.” | 

In a moment Cecil was silent; ‘she took Juliet’s hand and walked on 
quietly, for the party who had stopped so suddenly were again moving 
forwards. 

In the mean time, Captain St. George had withdrawn his arm from 
Madeleine’s waist, she had raised her head from his shoulder, and the two 
approached the but lately-startled group. 

Captain St. George looked very much embarrassed, as well as very 
angry ; Madeleine did not seem in the least to feel the awkwardness of 
her situation, but on coming near Mrs. Percival’s guests she made one of 
Neg little curtseys to them all, and held out her hand to 
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The Scotch earl did not pretend to see the hand extended to him, he 
merely bowed coldly and stiffly. Thereupon Madeleine, the sudden flush 
in whose cheek showed her annoyance, turned to her sister, and said, 
sharply : 

“TF you had thought fit to let me know, Agnes, that you expected 
your friends from Barwell Lodge this morning, I would not have gone 
to the village to do some shopping with Mrs. Black. I would have put 
it off till another day. I met Captain St. George on the way, and as 
there are a good many cattle on the road this morning, he was so kind 
as to see me safely back.” 

«JT did not know that we were to have the pleasure of seeing our 
friends from Barwell Lodge this morning, Madeleine, or I should cer- 
tainly have told you,” replied Mrs. Percival, mustering as much self- 
command as she could. , 

“ Aunt Leina, are these cattle every day on the road?” asked Cecil, 
somewhat pertly. She was always inclined to be impudent to her aunt, 
whom she could not endure. 

Madeleine looked fiercely at the little girl, and said : 

“ You are a very ill-bred child, and dreadfully spoiled; a sound whip- 
ping would be good for you.” 

“It would be good for somebody else, too,”’ muttered Cecil. 

Captain St. George, to stop the war of words, went up to the child 
and asked if he might be allowed to taste one of the splendid grapes she 
was carrying in her basket. Juliet picked out a charming little bunch 
for him, and immediately began talking about the grapery and the con- 
servatories, until the conversation became general upon fruit, flowers, and 
such innocent and innocuous subjects, Madeleine and Lord Eskdale, how- 
ever, taking no share in it. Madeleine was much vexed to find that 
Lord Eskdale walked by Juliet’s side the whole of the way, even after 
she had joined the party. 

On returning to the house, Captain St. George went in along with the 
rest, though not invited by Agnes; he chose to remain with them, so 
that she was forced to ask him to lunch with them. To her surprise and 
annoyance, he not only stayed luncheon, but outstayed the other visitors ; 
and it was not until the Barwells’ carriage had been gone full ten minutes 
that he took his leave. 

Madeleine was about to quit the room after he had gone, when Agnes 
stopped her, and said : 

** What is all this about Captain St. George, Madeleine? And how 
is it that you are on such intimate—indeed, familiar—terms with him?” 

“* All what?” asked Madeleine. ‘“ And to what familiar terms do you 
allude, pray ?” 

* You had been téte-A-téte with him in the arbour, and issued from it 
in what was, undeniably, a familiar attitude,’ 

*“‘ Nonsense ; your prudery is ridiculous.” 

“ That man is trifling very improperly with you, Madeleine. You 
know he is engaged to another lady. I was told this morning, by Mrs. 
Mackenzie, that Lord Eskdale had come here in order to renew his ac- 
quaintance with you. Your apparent intimacy with such a roué as Captain 
St. George is known to be must naturally be disagreeable to him, and 
chill his feelings for you.” 


“It is not St. George who is coming in the way to prevent Eskdale 
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from proposin in to me; it is your favourite, Miss Juliet. Any one 
could see thet they are stirring Nat: and earth to get him for her.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” replied Agnes; “and if you lose Lord 
Eskdale, it will be altogether your own fault.” 

Madeleine did not choose to hear any further animadversions upon her 
conduct, and left her sister, who sighed as she said to herself : 

“That girl will never, never reform! But I shall be glad if Lord 
Eskdale transfers his attention to Juliet Barwell, and marries her; she 
will make a much better wife than Madeleine would have done. He 
would have been thrown away upon her.” 

Later in the same day there was another morning visitor at Woodbury 
Hall, and this was the rector’s wife, Mrs. Percy. 

She commenced by saying that she had passed Captain St. George ¢lose 
to the village, on the road from Woodbury Hall, and plumply asking if 
he had been there. Of course she expected to find Mrs. Percival thrown 
into a state of surprise, and not knowing what to answer. Her own 
astonishment was great when Mrs. Percival told her that Captain St. 
George and some of her friends from Barwell Lodge had been lunching 
with her. For a few minutes Mrs. Percy was quite discomfited by this 
information, and reflected that if the gallant captain’s visits were paid 
openly, and were known to Mrs. Percival, the case of scandal in which she 
had been revelling had lost much of its impropriety. But she was not 
willing so quietly to give up what was, though death to others, sport to 
her, and she returned to the charge. 

* Well, Mrs. Percival, though Captain St. George’s visits here may be 
paid to you as well as to Miss Madeleine to save appearances, I can only 
tell you that Lady Joliffe is extremely uneasy at his attentions to your 
sister, and I heard shocking things, really very shocking things, said of 
them at the ball the other night. It is a pity you had not been there to 
have prevented Miss Madeleine from making herself so remarkable as she 
did. I don’t think it a friendly act towards you to keep from you the 
knowledge of all that is said, and perhaps,” she added, in a mysterious 
whisper, “of all that is or has been going on.” 

Mrs. Percy waited a moment, expecting to be eagerly questioned by 
Agnes, but as she said nothing, the dame proceeded with her tittle- 
tattle. 

‘Captain St. George is a very dangerous man; he is so handsome, 
and has such captivating manners when he likes to please any one, that 
it is scarcely to be wondered at how completely he has got round Miss 
Stuart. But it is a pity for her, poor thing.” 

Again Mrs. ves | stopped, and Mrs. Percival, finding that she was ex- 
pected to say something, merely remarked : 

* Captain St. George is very handsome, certainly.” 

Mrs. Perey was waxing wrath. 

“Handsome is as handsome does, to my thinking, Mrs. Percival, and 
I don’t consider that Master St. George has acted handsomely towards 
your family in making your sister his. ... his... . his mistress— 
Mrs. Percival.” 

“His mistress !”” exclaimed Agnes, with a face expressive of astonish- 
ment and deep displeasure. ‘Mrs. Percy, please to remember to whom 
you are speaking, and of whom.” 

“Well, Mrs. Percival, there’s no need for your taking things in such 
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a huff. I am old enough to be your mother, and, as the wife of the clergy- 
man you sit under, I thought it my duty to come and put you on your 

# | about what is going on, and what is in everybody’s mouth. I 
sincerely hope there won’t be another baby.” 

Mrs. Percival started and looked very much confused ; she was only 
able to falter out the one’ word : 

“ Baby ?” 

Mrs. Percy smiled ; it was a satanic sort of grin. 

“ Unmarried women can have babies, I fancy, as well as married ones, 
Mrs. Percival, and servants sometimes will let the cat out of the bag. J 
should have known nothing about the baby, but Nanc ” And here 
she dropped her voice to a confidential whisper. “ > your former 
maid, that was turned away when the Winslows and all poor dear Mr. 
Montague’s people were dismissed, Lord knows for what, she had her 
eyes open, and she says there was a baby coming * 

Poor Agnes became quite faint; there was a sound like the roaring of - 
the ocean during a storm in her ears, her eyes closed, and she fell back 
on the sofa where she was sitting with Mrs. Percy. 

That loquacious lady perceived how dreadfully the poor inoffensive Mrs. 
Percival felt her imprudent disclosure, and for once was sorry that she 
had given such license to her tongue. She seized a bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne which was on the table, and bathed Agnes’s temples with its 
contents, while she took from her capacious pocket a gold vinaigrette, 
which she held to her nose. Mrs. Percy always went about armed with 
this vinaigrette, as she had sometimes to visit the sick cottagers, and she 
was rather particular about her olfactory nerves. 

After a very little time Agnes recovered her consciousness, and released 
herself from Mrs. Percy’s vigorous onslaught with the eau-de-Cologne 
and the aromatic vinegar. 

“You were speaking of a baby,” she said, in a low tone, “ and that 
Nancy had said something. What was it?” 

‘Oh, nothing positive. Nancy could tell nothing for certain, and as 
nobody ever saw a baby, there might not have been one at all. Only if 
such a misfortune had happened, Captain St. George must have been the 
culprit.” ; 

The confident assertion of Mrs. Perey’s was an immense relief to poor 
Agnes. She turned almost with an air of cordiality to the veteran gossip, 
and thanked her for her kind wish to warn her against an unprincipled 
acquaintance and to put her on her guard. She added, that she would 
tell her sister how much she exposed herself to disagreeable remarks by 
her thoughtlessness. 

Mrs. Perey took her departure, leaving her wasp-like sting behind, but, 
as she stepped into her brougham, she exclaimed to herself : 

“Thoughtlessness, indeed! That’s a mighty genteel name for wicked- 
ness and evil concupiscence. That Madeleine is no better than Potiphar’s 
wife, though Captain St. George is not a Joseph. But Prony says it is 
no matter how much she sins; she has only to go and make a clean breast 
to a confessor, and he will give her full pardon. What a number of odd 
things these Papist confessors must hear !” 

Her ideal enemies, the Papists, were introduced into every soliloquy of 
the sapient Mrs. Percy. 

Sept.—VOL. CXXXV. NO, DXXXVII. D 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Sue rounds the Lizard, where that stone doth flame, 
Scarlet and green,* her colours gaily flying ; 
Spreads out the circling Bay, well known to fame, 
In loveliness with Naples’ waters vying. 
She comes like some bold living thing, 
As proud to bear our future king, 
And thousands on the shore 
Gaze the blue billows o’er, 
Watching her progress till she sweeps more near— 
And now they land—then bursts the thrilling cheer, 
And cannon’s iron throats a “welcome !” sound, 
Till caves reply, and far hills echo round. 


St. Michael’s Mount—renowned from earliest days, 
Starting with granite shoulders from the sea, 
History, religion, on it shed their rays, 
Rocks piled on rocks in wild sublimity ; 
It hath no parallel on Britain’s coast, 
The stranger’s wonder, and the native’s boast : 
Now up its stony, rugged sides, 
Lashed by the eternal, tumbling tides, 
The royal pair are winding slow, 
And mark the enchanting scene below— 
This rock-built pyramid so grand, 
Mightier than those in Pharaoh’s land, 
The wide-spread waves that shine and roar, 
Old Marazion’s circling shore, 
And fair Penzance with arches gay, 
And Newlyn nestling far away, 
With the broad theatre of hills, 
That sweep and bend beneath the sky— 
This matchless scene the fancy thrills, 
While glows the soul, and beams the eye. 


They mount the tower where, hanging high in air, 
Is placed the power-bestowing Michael’s chair ;f 
They enter the baronial hall, + , 
And where the monks once sang their vesper lays, 
Mingling with ocean’s voice their Maker’s praise ; 





° The Serpentine. 
t Every female, says the legend, that performs the difficult task of sitting in per 
St. Michael’s chair, will have the power given her of governing her husband. gla 
E gue Chevy Chase room, so from hunting-scenes being depicted on the 
w 
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Antiquity breathes histories from each wall. 

Their names are penned—another there is seen 
Which wakens sadness in the Prince’s breast, 

For he, surnamed the “Good,” and our dear Queen, 
Once climbed this ocean-mountain’s granite crest, 

And wrote their names, here to be ponder’d o’er, 

And proudly, fondly cherished evermore.* 


Another sun springs golden from the deep, 
A jocund holiday the land doth keep ; 
The little boats are dashing o’er the Bay, 
Streamers from every tower are floating gay ; 
The bells are sprinkling music sweet, 
From town and hamlet thousands meet : 
Their Duke is here—the son of her they love ; 
The flower is here—the beauteous rose, 
Which, rising other flowers above, 
In England’s garden lovelier grows— 
The gentle one of Denmark, whose bright eyes, 
In flashing admiration and surprise, ; 
Gleam like the blue of our soft Cornish skies. 
“Welcome!” far and wide is ringing, 
Every breeze a cheer is bringing ; 
Flags deck rugged granite piles, 
Flowers are scattered in their way, 
And the Princess sweetly smiles 
At the fervour hearts display : 
Beautiful she seems to all, 
As her glances brightly fall ; 
And no pride doth ice her brow, 
Kindness, pleasure, on it now. 
That sweet face doth seem a star 
To the eager gazers there, 
Dear, as all things beauteous are, 
And herself as good as fair. 


Blow, summer breezes, roll ye sparkling waves ! 
Ye cannon, wake the echoes of the caves! 

And blaze, ye bonfires on the circling height, 
Flushing the Bay till waves seem bowls of light ! 
This day will live in Cornish memories long, 
And brightly shine all other days among ; 

The Mount, the glory of the western deep, 

A record of this day will ever keep. 





* The autographs of her Majesty and the lamented Prince Consort, with the 


n pens which they used on the occasion, are carefully preserved at the Mount in a 
glass case. 
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ABOUT SQUARE MEN IN ROUND HOLES; AND ROUND IN 
SQUARE. 


By Francis Jacox. 


Just as Talleyrand—upon whom, probably, so many other people’s 
good things hie Aan fathered—is popularly credited with the cynical 
witticism about language being given us to conceal our thoughts,—a mot 
of considerably older standing than the prince-bishop; so to Sydney 
Smith appears to be popularly ascribed the favourite illustration of the 
square man getting “located,” dislocated rather, in the round hole,—a 
saying that was greatly in vogue a few years back, when the pet cry of 
the day was, the Right Man in the Right Place. 

The illustration has been a well-worked one, however, in various 
hands; and to whose brain is due the first conception of this sort of 
squaring the circle may be still, possibly, a question for Notes and 
Queries. Bayle has something a good deal like it; Jeremy Taylor the 
thing itself. Mr. Fonblanque, in those political essays of his which made 
a stir when George the Fourth was king, introduced the illustration once 
and again. ‘Thus, in opposing the assumption that the qualifications re- 
quisite for the Advocate and the Judge are the same, he concludes that, 
at any rate, it were desirable to define the faculties of mind proper to the 
Judge and the Advocate with some distinctness: *‘ We should then per- 
ceive, as Bayle says, whether we are putting a square to the work of a 
circle.”"* Elsewhere, and upon quite another subject, he quotes Bayle’s 
saying on the conjunction of certain two things as being no less impos- 
sible than the conjunction of the properties of a square and of a circie.t 
But the full and correct version of our text is cited in a paper headed 
“ Lyndhurst versus Peel,” published in 1836, where we read how Jeremy 
Taylor once said that the world is a board with peg-holes, some square 
and some round, and that certain men, fitted for one state of things and 
not for another, are square pegs which get into round holes, and round 
pegs which get into square holes. Nothing can adjust them to their 
stations, or fix them with any firmness or uprightness. Change their 
positions, and each is set right; but the change is impossible.t 

In QquapruM redigere the man who is totus, teres, atgque ROTUNDUS 
—hic labor, hoc opus est. Not to every one is given the art ascribed by 
Swift to one of his correspondents : 

You change a circle to a square, 
Then to a circle as you were : 

Who can imagine whence the fund js 
That you guadrata change rotundis 7§ 





* On the Scotch Judges’ Salaries, in Examiner, 1829. Reprinted in Mr. Fon- 
blanque’s collected essays, “ England under Seven Administrations,” vol. i. 
p. 293. 

t Ibid., vol. iii. p. 322. 

t “So it is with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndhurst. Sir Robert Peel was a 
smooth round peg, in a sharp-cornered square hole, and Lord Lyndhurst is a rec- 
tangular square-cut peg, in a smooth round hole.”—Vol. iii. p. 342. 

§ An Epistle upon an Epistle, &c. 
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It is among the fragments that remain of Sydney Smith’s table-talk, 
gathered up and preserved by his daughter, Lady Holland, that we find 
this observation : “ You will generally see in human life the round man 
and the angular man planted in the wrong hole ; but the Bishop of ——, 
being a round man, has fallen into a triangular hole, and is far better off 
than many triangular men who have fallen into round holes.”* Again, 
in his correspondence, he thus refers to Raffles’s Life (1829): “* A virtuous, 
active, high-minded man ; placed at last where he ought to be: a round 
man, in a round hole.”f Just so Francis Horner rejoices in Pillans 
getting his Edinburgh professorship, and so becoming (1812) “ the most 
completely happy person in the Regent’s dominions; having found exactly 
the corner that fits him in the world, where he can be most useful, and 
as universally respected.”’{ It is one of Addison’s reflections on the 
blessedness of a future state, that it will not be there as in this world ; 
“but, on the contrary, every one will find that station the most proper 
for him in which he is placed, and will probably think that he could not 
have been so happy in any other station.”§ The paramount object in 
Plato’s commonwealth|| is, that every human creature should find his 
proper level, and every man settle into that place for which his natural 


’ qualities have fitted him.—JZa carriére ouverte aux talens, The tools to 


him that can handle them, was to the very last, as Mr. Carlyle says, a 
kind of idea to Napoleon, and “ really one of the best ideas yet promul- 

ted on that matter, or rather the one true central idea, towards which 
all the others, if they tend anywhither, must tend.” So again in his 
panegyric on the times of Monk Sampson, Mr. Carlyle incidentally de- 
clares the difference between a good man and a bad man to have been 
then felt to be, what it for ever is, an immeasurable one. “ Who durst 
have elected a Pandarus Dogdraught, in those days, to any office, Carlton 
Club, Senatorship, or place whatsoever ? It was felt that the arch Satanas 
and no other had a clear right of property in Pandarus ; that it were 
better for you to have no hand in Pandarus, to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighbourhood! Which is, to this hour, the mere fact ; though for the 
present, alas, the forgotten fact. I think they were comparatively blessed 
times those, in their way.”** Everywhere, indeed, it is this author’s 
teaching, that the last finish of the State’s efforts, in what he calls the 
operation of regimenting, will be to get the true Souls’-Overseers set 
over men’s souls: wise men do exist, born duly into the world in every 
current generation ; but the getting of ¢hem regimented is the highest 
pitch, he says, of human Polity, and the feat of all feats in political 
engineering.tt ‘‘ Give every man the meed of honour he has merited, 
you have the ideal world of poets; a hierarchy of beneficences, your 
noblest man at the summit of affairs, and in every place the due grada- 
tion of the fittest for that place: a maximum of wisdom works and admi- 


——- —— 





* Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. p. 259. 

¢t To Sir George Philips, Letters, No. 289. 
Life of Francis Horner, vol. ii. p. 123, cf. p. 23. 
Spectator, No. 600. | Plato’s Republic, book iii. 
Critical Essays (3rd edit.), IV. 113. 

** Past and Present, book iv. ch. i. 

tt Latter-day Pamphlets: The New Downing Street. 
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nisters, followed, as is inevitable, by a maximum of success.’’* The 
Golden Age is always in a dim future or in a distant past : 


There was a time, so ancient records tell, 
There were communities . .. . 

. . . » Where great men grew 
Up to their natural eminence, and none 
Saving the wise, just, eloquent, were great ; 
Where power was of God’s gift, to whom He gave 
Supremacy of merit, the sole means 
And broad highway to power, that ever then 
Was meritoriously administered, 
While all its instruments from first to last, 
The tools of state for service high or low, 
Were chosen for their aptness to those ends 
Which virtue meditates.} 


Fielding gives us a chapter on Matters Political, in his ‘“ Amelia,” in 
which the doctor, discussing such matters with the peer, is urgent on the 
manifest injustice of denying a man the place he is fit for, and conferring 
it on an unqualified rival: injustice, not only to the man himself, but to 
the public, for whose good principally all public offices are, or ought to 
be, instituted ; and which good can never be obtained but by employing 
all persons according to their capacities.t At the very setting out of the 
same entertaining history, the Father of the English novel had applied to 
political purpose an illustration to this effect: he bids us figure to our- 
selves a family, the master of which should dispose of the several econo- 
mical offices by putting his butler on the coach-box, his coachman in the 
butlery, his footman in the stewardship, and in the same ridiculous manner 
should misemploy the talents of every other servant. “It is easy to see 
what a figure such a family must make in the world.—As ridiculous as 
this may seem, | have often considered some of the lower offices in our 
civil government to be disposed in this very manner,”§ &c. A noble 
kinswoman of Henry Fielding’s, more nearly perhaps akin to him in wit 
and vivacity than in blood, censures, in one of her letters, a recent ap- 
pointment by a great man of a worthless relation of his, and remarks 
thereupon: “ It has long been a maxim not to consider if a man be fit 
for a place, but if the place be fit for him; and we see the fruits of these 
Machiavellian proceedings.” | 

Figaro sans emploi, and au désespoir therefor, is witty at his own ex- 
pense, and that of government: “‘ On pense a moi pour une place, mais 
par malheur j’y étais propre: il fallait un calculateur, ce fut un danseur 
qui l’obtint.”4 

When the late Lord Campbell was transferred from the chiefship of the 
Queen’s Bench to the woolsack, a Saturday Reviewer, who would have 
preferred his actual successor on that exalted seat, objected, that the ap- 
pointment of Sir Richard Bethell, then head of the Chancery bar, to the 





* Latter-day Pamphlets: Hudson’s Statue. 

+ Henry Taylor, Philip van Artevelde, Part the Second, Act II. Sc. 1. 

~ Amelia, book xi. ch. ii. § Ibid., book i. ch. ii. 

| Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague: To the Countess of Bute, Oct. 13, 
1758. 

4 Le Mariage de Figaro, Acte V. Sc. 3. 
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Chief Justiceship would not have been more incongruous than that of 
Lord Campbell to his new dignity ; and declared it to be a curious com- 
mentary on all the cant about putting the right man in the right place, 
to extinguish a Chief Justice who was not likely to be ip his 
old office, in order to create a Chancellor who would be very fortunate if 
he achieved mediocrity.* Before many months had el , the same 
reviewer found occasion for strictures on Lord Chancellor Campbell’s 
doings in office, as regards the designed abolition of one-half of the 
duties of the Courts of Equity ; and went on to remark, that the more 
clever a man is, the greater is the danger of placing him in a position 
where he has to deal with matters with which he has been unfamiliar 
during, it may be, a Jong and active life ; for he is apt to feel bound, for 
his credit’s sake, to do something great, if possible, while he is necessarily 
without the experience which is necessary to enable him to do anything 
either wisely or well.t In short, the appointment was looked upon as the 
result of political favouritism, not of individual fitness; and though the 
critic would be the last to call the fortunate Chancellor. blockhead,—ex- 
ressly indicating his cleverness, as we have seen—he would — 
lite seen something applicable to the case in the very old complaint 


That ministers have royal boons 
Conferred on blockheads and buffoons : 
In spite of nature, merit, wit, 

Their friends for every post were fit.t 


In political appointments, observes Mr. Carlyle,§ sententiously and epi- 
grammatically withal, the man you appoint is not he who was ablest to 
perform the duty, but only he who was ablest to be appointed, 

One fine morning in the hot weather of a.v. 1666, Mr. Pepys, at the 
Admiralty, gets sudden official notice that the Dutch fleet is certainly 
abroad, and that the English one must be up and doing. But, Lord! 
breaks out the perplexed Secretary, ‘to see how my Lord Brouncker 
undertakes the despatch of the fireships, when he is no more fit for it than 
a porter; and all the while Sir W. Pen, who is the most fit, is unwilling 
to displease him, and do not look after it; and so the King’s work is like 
to be well done.” || 

They say there is a Royal Court 
Maintained in noble state, 
Where every able man, and good, 
Is certain to be great! 
I’m very fond of seeing sights, 
But how shall I get there ? 
“Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.”4) 


When Sir, Alexander Macdonald—duly introduced by Boswell, and 
courteously received by his great friead—observes that the Chancellors in 
England are chosen, not for their fitness, but for temporary political views, 
“Why, sir,” replied Johnson, “in such a government as ours, no man is 





* Saturday Review, VIL. 739. t Ibid., vol. ix. p. 492. 

¢ John Gay. § In his second essay on History. 
| Diary of Samuel Pepys, Aug. 23, 1666. 

‘| Poems of Wit and Humour, by Thomas Hood: A Plain Direction. 
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appointed to an office because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any 
other government; because there are so many dependencies and con- 
nexions to be studied. A despotic prince may choose a man to an office 
merely because he is the fittest for it. ees tether il 


And Mr. Carlyle would probably say that that of Prussia did. 
Swift may well call it wes? P 


——hard to find in every case 
The fittest man to fill a place— 


and therefore praise one who 


-——found the wisest man he could, 
Without respect to friends or blood.t 


And well may he declare, in one of his letters to the Earl of Peter- 
borough, that he has often admired at the capriciousness of Fortune in 
regard to his lordship—she having forced courts to act against their 
oldest and most constant maxims ; to make him a general because he had 
courage and conduct ; an ambassador, because he had wisdom and know- 
ledge in the interests of Europe; and an admiral, on account of his skill 
in maritime affairs: ‘“ whereas, according to the usual method of court 
proceedings, I should have been at the head of the army, and you of the 
church, or rather a curate under the dean of St. Patrick’s.”{ Among the 
Crumbs Fallen from King James’s Table, picked up and preserved for us 
by Sir Thomas Overbury—whose tragical history makes so black a blot 
on that Scottish Solomon’s reign—this wholesome fragment occurs : 
“ The wisedome of a King is cheifly seen in the election of his officers, as 
in places which require a peculiar sufficiency, not to choose them which 
he affects most, but to use every one according to his proper fitness.”§ 
Judged by which rule, the wisedome of this particular King—despite his 
Solomonian prestige—would seem to have been almost a negative quan- 
tity. 

‘Moralising on the difficulty to a youth of gauging his capacities, so as 
to make discreet choice of a profession, Mr. Anthony Trollope says the 
right man is wanted in the right place, but how is a lad of two-and-twenty 
to surmise what place will be right for him? And yet, if he surmises 
wrong, he fails in taking his tide at its single flood. ‘“‘ How many lawyers 
are there who should have been soldiers! how many clergymen who 
should have been lawyers! how many unsuccessful doctors who might 
have done well on ’Change, or in Capel Court!”|| Many men there are, 
says Hooker, taking his cue from Aristotle’s Ethics, than whom nothing 
is more commendable when they are singled; and yet in society with 
others, none less fit to answer the duties which are looked for at their 
hands.§/ Let any one take note, says Nicole, in one of his Pensées,** of 
the sort of persons who occupy post and office in the world, and of the 
sort of place they fill, and it will be found that scarcely one among them 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1772. 
+t The Beasts’ Confession (1732). + Swift to Lord Peterborough, 1732. 
§ Miscellaneous Works of Sir Thos. Overbury: “Crums Fal’n from King 
James’s Table,” No. 49. 
The Bertrams, ch. ii. 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, book i. sect. xvi. 
** De la Prudence dans le choix d’un état. 
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is in his right place—l’on trouvera que presque personne n'est bien 

. How many there are who having a stout pair of arms, and no 
head to speak of, get into employments that require a strong headpiece, 
and make no demand on the muscular powers ! 

Referring to Johnson’s regret that he had not become a Lawyer, and 
risen to be Chancellor, which he might easily have done, Mr. Carlyle ob- 
serves, with a resigned “ However, it was otherwise appointed,” that to 
no man does Fortune throw open all the kingdoms of the world, and say, 
It is thine: choose where thou wilt dwell.* To the most “ she opens 
hardly the smallest cranny or dog-hatch,’’ which the round man, on 

tting in, finds uncommonly angular, and ill adjusted to his too too pon- 
Sind flesh. The rarest thing in the world, says Robert Southey, in one 
of his ever-delightful letters, is to see a man in the station for which he 
is best fitted. 

Prosperous Uncle Dean complacently tells poor Tom Tulliver, in 
“George Eliot’s” story, that if he got places, it was because he made 
himself fit for them. ‘“ If you want to slip into a round hole, you must 
make a ball of yourself—that’s where it is.” And again, uncle tells 
nephew, “ There’s heaps of your sort, like so many pebbles, made to fit 
in nowhere.” f 

Clifford Pyncheon is proposed by Mr. Hawthorne as an example and 
representative of that great class of persons whom an inexplicable Provi- 
dence is continually putting at cross purposes with the world, and thus, 
when it might so easily, one would think, have been adjusted otherwise, 
making their existence a perplexity and a discord.¢ This was just the 
topic to excite the dreamy questionings of an author so “ deep contempla- 
tive ;” and we accordingly find Misplaced People an iterated subject of 
Mr. Hawthorne’s speculations. In one of his suggestive fantasy-pieces 
he marshals before us a great multitude, comprising members of the 
learned professions who were born for the plough, the forge, and the 
wheelbarrow, or for the routine of unintellectual business ; then again, on 
the other hand, labourers and handicraftsmen, who pine, as with a dying 
thirst, after the unattainable fountains of knowledge.- He shows us 
Quakers with the instinct of battle in them; and men of war who should 
have worn the broad-brim. Nor be forgotten one “ weak-framed black- 
smith,” whose “ delicacy of muscle might have suited a tailor’s ——. 
better than the anvil,”—nor the refined collegian, whose true sphere is 
cloistered study, but whom fate has pitched into the thick of political 
strife, and.who becomes a name for brawling parties to bandy to and fro.|| 
Elsewhere Mr. Hawthorne pictures, in his visionary way, an inquirer for 
a place at the Intelligence Office. What place? the Intelligencer asks, 
for he has all sorts to dispose of. The Inquirer, with nervous impatience, 
answers, “I want my place—my own place!—my true place in the 
world !—my proper sphere—my thing to do, which nature intended me 
to perform when she fashioned. me thus awry, and which I have vainly 
sought, all my lifetime.” Of course he is sent empty away. And it is 





* See Carlyle’s Miscellanies: Boswell’s Johnson. 

t To Mr. Rickman, Aug. 16, 1828. 

t The Mill on the Floss, book iii. ch. v. 

§ See ch. x. of The House of the Seven Gables. 

|| Mosses from an Old Manse: The Procession of Life. 
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a true touch of our author, that, in disposing of so exacting an applicant, 
he should add, that if he died of the disappointment, he was probably 
buried in the wrong tomb; inasmuch as the fatality of such people never 
eserts them, and, whether alive or dead, they are imvariably out of 


i Trench points a moral in the manly lesson of the Persian 
meres “ A stone that is fit for the wall, is not left in the way.” Only 
fit for the wall (thus he expounds, and improves, the text), square, 
polish, prepare thyself for it; and it is certain thy turn will come. ‘“ Thou 
wilt not be ‘left in the way;’ sooner or later the builders will be glad of 
thee ; the wall will need thee to fill a place in it, quite as much as thou 
needest a place to occupy in the wall. For the amount of real capacity in 
this world is so small, that places want persons to fill them quite as really 
as persons want to fill places; although it must be allowed, they are not 
always as much aware of their want.” After this sort can his Grace find- 
sermons in stones, and good in everything. But he would scarcely impugn 
the moral of Gay’s rhyming apologue anent the misplaced man, who, 


Whether he blunders at the bar, 

Or owes his infamy to war ; 

Or if by license or degree 

The sexton share the doctor’s fee; 
Or from the pulpit by the hour 

He weekly floods of nonsense pour, 
We find (the intent of nature foiled) 
A tailor or a butcher spoiled.t 


Napoleon found himself mistaken in appointing Laplace Minister of 
the Interior. Napoleon’s own account of the result is on record, and, as 
the mathematician’s admirers readily allow, will be a part of the biography 
of Laplace in all time to come. ‘ A mathematician of the highest rank, 
he lost not a moment in showing himself below mediocrity as a minister. 
In his very first attempt at business, the consuls [especially including the 
First] saw that they had made a mistake. Laplace looked at no question 
in its true point of view. He was always searching after subtleties, and 
he carried the spirit of the infinitesimal calculus into the management of 
business.” Those who object that the character of Laplace’s mathematical 
writings is signally and ridiculously the opposite of what the Emperor 
intimates, are yet free to own that the mathematician made an incom- 
petent minister. 


Men in their places are the men that stand, 


says the author of Zhe Statesman’s best dramatic hero,§ and Laplace, 
being signally out of his place, did not stand. 

Be it remarked, however, by the way, that not a few persons lend a too 
flattering unction to their souls, when they complainingly yet compla- 
cently assume their choice of a profession to have been the great blunder 
of their lives. One man thinks—as a popular essayist puts it—that if he 





* The Intelligence Office. 

t Trench on Proverbs and their Lessons, lecture v. 
t Gay’s Fables, part ii. 

§ Philip van Artevelde, Part I. Act II. Sc. 3. 
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had been a barrister instead of a doctor, he would have been certain of the 
highest success ; another is equally sure that the stage or the — is the 
only career in which his brilliant natural talents would have had fair play. 
And this writer concedes that it is no doubt very true that men choose 
their Pears or have their — chosen for them, without much 
regard to special aptitudes. But he contends that, in the majority of 
cases, there is no special aptitude which it would be worth while to 
consult; and that most people would probably make just as good cobblers 
as tailors, just as efficient lawyers as doctors, just as persuasive parsons as 
members of Parliament. What they take for a false step, he asserts to 
be nothing of the kind, only it is consolatory to their vanity to think 
otherwise.* ' 

But to keep to our text in its einzighkeitheit, and illustrate it accord-. 
ingly. Grievously disappointed is Shakspeare’s (if Shakspeare’s?) Queen 
Margaret with the monk-like disposition of her royal husband—born to a 
throne he was never, in the fitness of things, meant for. She had hoped 
King Henry would have resembled her model Suffolk, ‘in courage, court- 
ship, and proportion ;” but all his mind, she complains, is bent to holiness, 
to number Ave-Maries on his beads; his only weapons, saws of sacred 
writ; his study his tilt-yard; and his loves, but brazen images of canonised 
saints. 

I would the college of cardinals 
Would choose him pope, and carry him to Rome, 


And set the triple crown upon his head ; 
That were a state fit for his holiness. 


In the like strain insurgent York withstands the meek monarch to his 
face : 

King did I call thee? no, thou art not king. .... 

Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer’s staff, 

And not to grace an awful princely sceptre.{ 


Peter Pindar declares that kings who take pride in gossiping and 
tattle, should, “instead of sitting on a throne in purple rich,” have had 
an apron, and dressed wigs, aud plied the razor. 

By such mistakes is nature often foiled : 
%. a * * 


Thus a fine chattering barber may be spoiled, 
To make a most indifferent king.§ 


And of course when Peter Pindar flung his gibes at kings in general, he 
always had in his mind’s eye one king in particular. 

Macaulay thought it likely, of our James the First, that if he had been 
a Canon of Christ Church, or a Prebendary of Westminster, he would 
have left a highly respectable name to posterity, and been regarded by 





* “There are men whose Genius lies only in one direction, and, unless room is 
provided for its expansion in that direction, there is a pure waste of force. Asa 
rule, however, the same qualities which make a man fail in one calling would 
cause him to fail whatever calling he had followed, and there is no reason to 
doubt the soundness of the old precept, Optimum elige, suave et facile illud facict 
consuetudo.” —Essay on False Steps. 

Second Part of King Henry VL, Act I. Sc. 3. 
+ Ibid., Act V. Sc. 1. § Odes of Peter Pindar. 
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the literary world as no contemptible rival of Vossius and Casaubon :— 
but fortune placed him in a situation in which his weaknesses covered him 
with di * and in which his accomplishments brought him no honour. 
Ina it is added, “ much eccentricity and childishness would have 
been y pardoned in so learned a man. But all learning could do for 
him on the throne was to make people think him a pedant as well as a 
fool.” 

ferinbchieie Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, Mr. Carlyle pite- 
ously and pathetically exclaims, “‘ As poor peasants, how happy, worthy 
had ye two been! But by evil destiny ye were made a King and Queen 


' of; and so both once more—are become an astonishment and a by-word 


to all times.”’f 

The historian of Ferdinand and Isabella tells us of John II. of Castile, 
that, penetrated with remorse at the retrospect of his unprofitable life, he 
lamented on his death-bed that he had not “been born the son of a 
mechanic, instead of king of Castile.”§—In another of his histories, Mr. 
Prescott comments on the career of Fonseca—in his conduct alike to 
Columbus and to Cortez—as showing the overweening ascendancy which 
the ecclesiastical profession possessed in Castile in the sixteenth century ; 
when it could “ raise a man to so important a station, for which he was 
totally unfit—and keep him there after he had proved himself to be so.”|| 
—The most imaginative of Mr. Prescott’s fellow-countrymen, though no 
verse-writer, pronounces it the worst of ill success to attain a higher for- 
tune than one’s abilities can vindicate—referring to politicians whom 
some malicious contingency of affairs has thrust nto conspicuous station, 
where, while the world stands gazing at them, the dreary consciousness 
of imbecility makes them curse their birth-hour.§ But not every place- 
man is thus sensitive to, or indeed at all self-conscious of, the fact of being 
thus misplaced. 

Berryer, the predecessor of the Duke of Choiseul as minister of naval 
affairs under Lewis the Fifteenth, is said to have done nothing whatever 
in office but commit blunders ; and his meddlesomeness being as great as 
his incapacity, he only completed the ruin of what was still called the 
fleet.** But, being a protégé of Madame de Pompadour, when Berryer 
had to give up the navy, he was entrusted with the seals. And thus, as 
M. Bungener says, of a lieutenant of police a minister of naval affairs had 
been made; and of a minister of naval affairs, a chancellor. This was, 





* To apply the words of an old dramatist of the time: 


‘«___. foolish Statuaries, 
That under little Saints suppose [su-ponunt, put under] great bases, 
Make less (to sense) the saints; and so, where fortune 
Advanceth vile minds to states great and noble, 
She much the more exposeth them to shame; . 
Not able to make good, and fill their bases 
With a conformed structure.” 
Grorce Cuapman: Biron’s Conspiracy. 
Essay on Lord Bacon. t The Diamond Necklace, ch. vii. 
Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferd. and Isab., part i. ch. i. 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, book vii. ch. i. 
Hawthorne, The Procession of Life. 
** The wits of the day called the office he filled a sinecure, England having, as 
they alleged, rid France of her vessels and colonies. 
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in fact, the way with all offices. 2/ fallait un calculateur, ce fut un dan- 
seur gui T’obtint. 

There is a fable of John Gay’s wherein a swan, a cock, a spider, and 
an ass, all get misplaced, and so become in their several ways for 
nothing. An oracular owl is the cause of their undoing, for e it is 
assigns to each his impracticable réle. The swan he turns out for a mili- 
tary career. The cock he sends to sea, to become a merchant prince. 
The spider he places at court, there to acquire a pre-eminence in power 
and fortune. The ass he directs to the study of music, and predicts for 
him a fame that shall emulate Corelli’s. But thus a shrewd farmer re- 
bukes the sapient owl for his distribution of parts; and suggests an 
amendment : 

Had you with judgment weighed the case, 
Their genius thus had fixed their place: 
The Swan had learnt the sailor’s art ; 

The Cock had played the soldier’s part ; 
The Spider in the weaver’s trade 

With credit had a fortune made ; 


But for the fool, in every class 
The blockhead had appeared an Ass.* 


Sydney Smith would fain make out that Mr. Perceval was born to be 
a Methodist preacher,—“ that man,” he says, ‘‘ who, instead of being a 
Methodist preacher, is, for the curse of us and our children, and for the 
ruin of Troy, and the misery of good old Priam and his sons, become a 
legislator and a politician.”t In a like mood of irreverence towards the 
powers that be, had Peter Pindar pitied Lord Sandwich for being con- 
demned to the Board of Admiralty, whereas his lordship’s feats on the 
kettle-drums— 


(Great in tattoo, my lord, and cross-hand roll ; 
Great in the Dead-march stroke sublime of Saul), 


pointed to the regimental drumsticks as his true vocation : 


What pity, to our military host 

That such a charming drummer should be lost! 
And feel through life his glories overcast 

At that dull Board, where, never could he learn 
Of ships the difference between stem and stern, 
Hencoops and boats, the rudder and the mast.f{ 


The Tory wits of Blackwood’s Magazine protested,§ on the appoint- 
ment of Lord Althorp to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, that there 
had been no such political appointment since Caligula made his horse 
consul. That of Sir Thomas Robinson, a century before, had equally 
shocked the sensibilities of the House of Commons, when the Duke of 
Newcastle thought that dull heavy man good enough to lead them. “ He 
lead us? He might as well send his jack-boot to lead us!” was the in- 
dignant outery of recalcitrant disdain. 

Burke’s latest biographer tells us of the Honourable Constantine 
Phipps, whom fortune had made a naval officer, that Nature had intended 





* Gay’s Fables: The Owl, Swan, Cock, Spider, Ass, and Farmer. 
t Peter Plymley’s Letters, No. 2, t Peter Pindar, Ode upon Ode, 
§ Noctes Ambrosian, IV. 122. 
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him for a lawyer, and that the display of his passion for legal matters 
occasioned a surprise and scceianea to hie friends.* 

Mr. Disraeli suggests that Sir Robert -Peel’s want of perception of cha- 
racter was never more remarkably illustrated than in the appointment of 
his Secretaries of the Treasury in the government of ’34. party had 
been managed in opposition, he tells us, by two gentlemen, each distin- 

i by different but admirable qualities ; one being remarkable for 
the sweetness of his temper, his conciliatory manners, and an obliging 
habit, which gains hearts oftener than the greatest services; he knew 
every member by name, talked to all sides, and had a quick eye which 

corner of the House: his colleague, on the other hand, was 
reserved and cold, and a great parliamentary student ; very capable of 
laborious affairs, and with the right information always ready for a 
minister. Sir Robert i the man of the world Financia! Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and locked him up in a room or sealed him to a 
bench ; and entrusted to the student, under the usual title of Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury, the management of the House of Commons, a 
position which requires consummate knowledge of human nature, the 
most amiable flexibility, and complete self-control. The government, adds 
Mr. Disraeli, “did not last five months; but enough occurred in the in- 
terval to induce the minister to change on the next occasion the positions 
of these two gentlemen, who then served him as efficiently as they had 
before done with fidelity and zeal.” A result effected by the simple 
process of transferring round peg to round hole, and square to square. 

So again a Quarterly Reviewer, in his strictures on the formation and 
composition of Lord Aberdeen’s coalition ministry, objected that if a man 
was particularly conversant with foreign affairs, he was appointed to 
manage the home department ; if he was intimately versed im colonial 
government, he was set to look after the woods and forests; if he was 
noted for elaborate theories on Church and State, he was made the guar- 
dian of the public purse. In short, “ that all definite opinions might be 
neutralised, and prevented from coming into conflict with the opinions of 
anybody else, the man and his proper subject were kept apart, and the 
qualification for an office was to be a stranger to its functions.” t 

The gift of making a successful speech hasbeen signalised by Macaulay 
as a talent which has made judges without law, and diplomatists without 
French, which has sent to the Admiralty men who did not know the 
stern of a ship from her bowsprit, and to the India Board men who did 
not know the difference between a rupee and a pagoda, which made a 
foreign secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as George the Second said, had never 
opened Vattel, and which was very near making a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could not work a sum in long divi- 
sion. 

Of Macaulay himself, on getting into Parliament, Sydney Smith said 
at the time, that to take him out of literature and society, and put him 
into the House of Commons, was like taking the chief physician out of 


i 





* Macknight’s Life of Burke, I. 439. 

+ Lord Geo. Bentinck: A Political Biography, ch. xvii. 
+ Quarterly Review, CXCTII. 575. 

§ Macaulay’s Essay on Sir William Temple. 
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London during a pestilence ;*——hardly so pat a simile as to be charac- 
seis of hn cheliivelienegeshanal Meten..: Betitrby-lgeskiad 
was Jekyll’s remark when somebody asked what ever could induce the 
Ministry to send Lord M to Ireland and Lord C——— to Scotland : 
“Qh, it is only the doctor who has put wrong labels on them by mis- 
take.” 

Popes, Emperors, Archbishops,—have at ye all. Of that Twelfth of 
the papal Benedicts whom Gibbonf calls “a dull peasant,” “ immersed in 
sloth and wine,” Petrarch exclaims, with a rhetorical sigh, Alas, how far 
happier had it been for him to have followed his father’s plough than 
embarked in the fisherman’s boat—quam scalmum piscatorium ascen- 
disset! Or, at least, if he must go in the wake of St. Peter, better stick 
to the boat and nets, and let pontificals alone. Probably Benedict could 
have managed well enough by hook—by crook certainly not. Literally 
at sea, he might not have been at sea metaphorically ; but who made him 
a fisher of men ? 

The Emperor Maximilian one day suddenly burst out into an up- 
roarious laugh, and being asked the cause, “‘ Truly,” said he,. “ I laughed 
to think that God should have entrusted the spiritual government of the 
world to a drunken priest like Pope Julius, and the government of the 
empire to a chamois-hunter like me.”{ Clerical misfits are perhaps as 
numerous as political ones, or indeed any other kind. 

That such a man as Archbishop Laud was misplaced, most students of 
history and of human nature will perhaps agree. And yet how differently 
is he judged, even by those who agree in this main issue. May describes 
him as “ of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his coat;” but sums him 
up as, “in a word, a man not so bad, as unfit for the state of England,” § 
Hartley Coleridge hits the mark when he says Laud should never have 
left his college :—there his learning, his piety, his munificence, would 
have earned him an unenvied admiration. “The congé d’élire that made 
— Archbishop of Canterbury signed his sovereign’s death-warrant and 

own.” 

— Mr. Hawthorne’s reflections in the churchyard of Hatton, in 
regard to its sometime pastor, Dr. Parr, it struck him as a rare nee 
(even where examples are numerous) of a man utterly misplaced, that this 
enormoas scholar, great in the classic tongues, and inevitably converting 
his own simplest vernacular into a learned language, should have been set 
up in this homely pulpit, and ordained to preach salvation to a rustic 
. audience to whom it is difficult to imagine how he could ever have spoken 
one available word.4| ‘To adapt a parallel passage of A. K. H. B.’s, it is 
the old story of “cutting blocks with a razor,” or like setting the winner 
of the Derby to pull a dray. 

Which same Mr. A. K. H. Boyd, by-the-by, and on the other hand, 
in his account of College Life in Scotland, reports the Divinity Hall of 
each University to be never free from lads who would have made excellent 
ploughmen, or schoolmasters, or mechanics, but whose whole future life 








* Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith, I. 265. ¢t Roman Empire, ch. Lxvi. 
Appendix to Luther’s Table-talk. 
May, History of the Long Parliament. 

| Ignoramus on the Fine Arts, No. 2. G Our Old Home, vol. i. p. 96. 
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must be blasted by the unfortunate fact that nothing would serve them- 
selves or their relations but that they must try for a pulpit.* 

There was a time when churchmen too literally militant were not 

so very anomalous. Mr. Froude speaks of Rowland Lee, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, Lord Warden of the Welsh Marshes, as the 
last survivor of the old martial prelates, fitter for harness than for bishop’s 
robes, for a court of justice than a court of theology ; and more at home 
at the head of his troopers, chasing cattle-stealers in the gorges of Llan- 
gollen, than hunting heretics to the stake, or chasing formulas in the 
arduous defiles of controversy.t Type of a large class is that Alfonso 
Carillo, Archbishop of Toledo, whom the historian of Ferdinand and 
Isabella describes as “ one of those turbulent prelates, not unfrequent in 
a rude age, who seem intended by nature for the camp rather than the 
church ;”t a fierce, haughty, intractable man-at-arms. 

Pretty pattern of priesthood, again, was that Carloman, fourth son of 
Charles the Bald, upon whom abbacies were so profusely heaped, despite 
his unclerical passion for a restless and adventurous life, and who, after a 
modicum of durance vile in the prison of Senlis, raised a band of despe- 
rate robbers in the Belgic country, and committed frightful ravages over 
the whole district.§ 

Currer Bell, in “Shirley,” declines to join in denouncing the “ dia- 
bolical rector of Briarfield.” He was not diabolical at all: the evil simply 
was, he had missed his vocation: he should have been a soldier, and cir- 
cumstances had made him a priest. ‘It seems to me, reader, that you 
cannot always cut men out to fit their profession; and that you ought 
not to curse them because that profession sometimes hangs on them un- 
gracefully: nor will I curse Helstone, clerical Cossack as he was.” || 

Sainte-Beuve mildly says of l’Abbé Maury, that you would scarcely 
have pronounced holy cilon to be his natural vocation: he gave so 
many proofs d’audace et d'action that the army seemed his proper sphere, 
and he very readily owned this to be the case. 

The Cardinal de Retz was confessedly a man of great ability ; but his 
contempt for his profession he took no pains to conceal. He says of him- 
self in his Memoirs that he had a soul the least ecclesiastical perhaps of 
any in the wide world ; that chagrin at being in orders fretted him con- 
tinually ; that, in short, he hated his profession. Voltaire signalises in 
his Eminence the first bishop in France who carried on a civil war with- 
out making religion the pretence. 

Béranger said one day to the author of Paroles d’un croyant, ‘ Vous 
avez manqué votre vocation, mon cher Lamennais, vous étiez né pour 
faire un corsaire.”” “ Vous avez raison,” was the reply ; “la lutte va a 
ma nature.” It is paradoxical, at least in the vulgar sense, in Mr. Car- 
lyle to say of Robespierre that he was meant by Nature for a Methodist 


parson of the stricter sort, to doom men who departed from the written 
confession. ; 





* College Life in Glasgow. 

+ See Froude’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 415. 

+ Prescott, Hist. of Reign of Ferd. and Isab., part i. ch. iii. 
§ Milman, History of Latin Christianity, II. 386. 

| Shirley, ch. iii. 

{ Mémoires sur Béranger, par S. Lapointe, p. 229. 
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Charles Churchill is a flagrant example of mistaken vocation. John 
Horne Tooke, having made the acquaintance of that congenial spirit, 
Wilkes, thus wrote to him in 1765: “ You are now entering into corre- 
spondence with a parson, and I am greatly apprehensive lest that title 
should disgust: but give me leave to assure you, [ am not ordained a 
hypocrite. It is true I have suffered the infectious hand of a bishop to 
be waved over me; whose imposition, like the sop given to Judas, is only 
a signal for the devil to enter. I hope I have escaped the contagion ; 
and, if I have not, if you should at any time discover the black spot under 
my tongue, pray kindly assist me to conquer the prejudices of education 
and profession.” Yet, as one of his biographers observes, he continued 
for eight years longer to hold the benefice he thus coarsely acknowledged 
himself utterly unjustified in holding; for it was not until 1773 that his 
dislike to the clerical profession had become so great, his occupations so 
entirely opposed to it, and the gross inconsistency of remaining in it with 
his avowed principles so obvious, as to make him resign his living, with 
the view of studying for the bar. 

Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar) is another example of reverend irreverence. 
“ He took orders and even officiated as a clergyman, though an avowed 
and profane unbeliever.” Add to this disqualification, the utter selfish- 
ness and pronounced sensuality of the man. 

The essay-writer quoted in a previous page, who opposes the tendency 
men have to class an error in choosing their profession, among those 
fatally critical proceedings which make all the difference between a pros- 

rous and a miserable life,—specially admits of an exception in the 
clerical calling. For he holds that a man who has gone into orders, and 
found out afterwards that convictions and sentiments of all kinds are 
growing up in his mind which expose him to a peculiarly penetrating 
sort of obloquy from those around him, as well as unfit him for the 
effective and conscientious discharge of his duties, may well look back 
upon the day of his ordination as the point where he took thé wrong 
turn. “ This, in such a case, is a genuine false step, and the person who 
had been so unfortunate as to take it may have to founder about for the 
rest of his days among all manner of obstacles and impediments and 
general wretchedness. ‘The better the quality of his mind, and the more 
honourably sensitive his conscience, the clearer is his perception of the 
blunder, and therefore the greater is the blunder itself.’’* t 

Leigh Hunt admits of his father, that volatile and Rev. Isaac Hunt 
who was once (for the charm of delivery) a popular preacher at Bentinek 
Chapel, and whose heterodoxy was very far-going indeed, that he “ made 
a great mistake when he entered the profession. By the nature of :the 
tenure, it was irretrievable ; and*his whole life after was a series of errors, 
arising from the unsuitability of his position.” t At the extreme examples 
of this type it was that Cowper was hitting, in the well-known lines, 

inning, 


No. But his own engagement binds him fast ; 
Or if it does not, brands him to the last 





* False Steps, an Essay. ¢t Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, eh. i. 
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What atheists call him, a designing knave, 
A mere church juggler, hypocrite, and slave. 

Oh or mourn with me, the rueful jest, 

A eassocked huntsman, and a fiddling priest. . . 

. . « He takes the field. The master of the pack 
Cries—“ Well done, Saint!” and claps him on the back ;* 


whereat the poet slaps him in the face, with a stern 


Go, cast your orders at your Bishop’s feet, 
Send your dishonoured gown to Monmouth-street. 

Sydney Smith has supplied more than one or two contributious of one 
kind. or another to this omnium gatherum, and is so often pointed to as a 
most misplaced person (of the parish), that it ought not to be forgotten, 
as his daughter pleads, in the Preface to his “ Life,” that he entered holy 
orders out of consideration for, and in obedience to, the wishes of his 
father ; and, like his friend, Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, with a strong 
natural bias towards another profession ; so that, in his passage through 
life, he had often to exercise control over himself, and to make a struggle 
to do that which is comparatively easy to those who have embraced their 
profession from personal preference. Lady Holland’s narrative goes to 
per that having taken orders from a sense of duty—such as it was— 

1e made Duty, in a less questionable sense, his guide through life. 








THE UNKNOWN LAND. 


Most of the great geographical difficulties have been solved within the 
last few years; the Polar Sea has been traversed from west to east ; 
Australia has been crossed from north to south, and its centre has been 
ascertained to contain, not a vast expanse of water, but rich tracts of land 
fit for cultivation; and but lately one of the mysteries of Africa has been 
discovered—the sources of the White Nile have been reached, by way of 
Zanzibar, by Captains Speke and Grant—while other enterprising tra- 
vellers are pushing their explorations im all directions through that 
wonderful continent. Their reports, their letters, and their books, are read 
with avidity by all classes—men of science, patriots and philanthropists, 
and those influenced by religious motives alone. Worthy objects these 
of the deepest interest; but not less worthy of interest to all the classes 
mentioned, in every point of view, and practically of infinitely more con- 
sequence to Great Britain, is that vast extent of territory properly called 
Central British America, but which, to the great masseof educated 
persons, is less known or cared for than the centre of Australia or Africa. 
The earlier French settlers in Canada believed, and not without reason, 
that the high road to China would be found along the course of the 
mighty river on the banks of which they had located themselves. Their 
idea was ridiculed, and the name of La Chine was given to a village to 


* Cowper, The Progress of Error. 
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the west of Montreal by those who believed that the explorers would 
never get farther in that direction, little supposing that ere long a rich 
province, full of wealthy cities, would have its eastern limits beyond the 
point in question ; while only of late years the truth has dawned on a few 
far-sighted individuals that in that direction will be found the shortest 
and safest high road not only to China, but to provinces fast rising into 
importance—to British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, to the wide- 
spreading shores of the Pacific, and to the numberless islands which stud 
its bosom; that it will afford a western outlet to the commercial enter- 
prise of Canada, which will raise her to a position of wealth and power 
that will enable her to treat with contempt the hostile demonstrations of 
the evil-disposed among her neighbours of the American Common- 
wealth. 

Following up the course of the St. Lawrence across Lake Ontario, and’ 
passing over a broad isthmus, where a deep canal is to be formed, we 
reach Lake Huron. Still going west some two thousand miles distant 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, we arrive at the Saulte St. Marie, 
where the waters of the great Lake Superior fall into that of Huron. 
Here is a free port, and a free settlement has been formed ; but we have 

t Lake Superior to cross, when we shall reach Fort William, in Thunder 
Bay, where the most western Canadian settlement has lately been esta- 
blished. From Thunder Bay, a spot of great picturesque beauty, a good 
map will show us a succession of lakes, joined by rivers, and known as 
Dog Lake, Lac des Milles Lacs, Rainy Lake, and Lake of the Woods, 
the chain, extending till the extensive Lake Winnipeg is reached, having 
again numberless other lakes and rivers farther west. A journey of about 
eighty miles beyond the extreme west of the lovely Lake of the Woods 
carries us to a settlement of British people, not of people who have cast 
off their allegiance to the British crown, but true British subjects, who 
desire to live under British laws and institutions, and to enjoy all the 





_ privileges which Britons justly value as their birthright; yet it is not too 


much to say that no community of the British race is more completely 
debarred from the advantages possessed by Englishmen at large than are 
the inhabitants of the settlement in question. A glance at our map will 
show us a river rising in the state of Minnesota, and running nearly due 
north, entering British territory at the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, and 
finally falling into Lake Winnipeg. This is the Red River, and the 
British settlements on its banks are known as the Selkirk, or Red River 
settlements. Here are located about six thousand white inhabitants. 
The spiritaal wants of the people have not been neglected, and a bishop, 
called the Bishop of Rupert’s Land, and about eight Protestant clergy- 
men are placed there, besides a Roman Catholic bishop and several priests. 
The productions of the district are valuable and numerous, and the 
climate, though cold enough in winter to ensure a supply of snow, and 
very warm in summer, is healthy in the extreme, and admirably adapted 
to British constitutions. The Red River is navigable from the States to 
the settlements, and again thence to Lake Winnipeg, from which there is 
a ramification of water communication by lakes and rivers, navigable for 
steamers for many hundred miles. 

_ The Hudson’s Bay Company have a strongly fortified post at the june- 
tion of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers, called Fort Garry, which serves 
E2 
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as the citadel or capital of the settlements, for town or village there 1s 
not. Here the pereny rule supreme. The general aspect of the 
country here is that of a rich level prairie, with the river cutting its way 
tortuously through it towards Lake Winnipeg, forming steep or cliff-like 
banks. ts of trees, however, are to be seen near the river, and. woods 
scattered about, and to the east ranges of hills, while along the sides of 
both rivers are homesteads, substantial farm-houses, mills, stores, churches, 
and school buildings. These settlements are about four 
undred miles west of ‘Thunder Bay, in Lake Superior, and the country 
for this distance must be the first opened up, and about three hundred 
miles of it is by far the most difficult part of the undertaking ; yet the 
engineering dificulties for forming such a road as is required are trifling 
compared to those which have been overcome in numerous works in 
Canada. It is a country peculiarly of lakes, and rivers, and forests, the 
timber being very fine. The timber, by means of the lakes and rivers, 
can be carried to the settlements, while it is most valuable for the forma- 
tion of the roads, dams, canals, and villages about to be constructed. We 
are speaking of the first three hundred miles of road to be formed, whether 
that road is by lake, river, canal, or on the firm earth. The great object 
is to get a way opened up with the greatest expedition and at the least 
expense. Now let us turn our eyes west of the settlements, and we shall 
see a Bect or Fertite Lanp, in some places one hundred, in others, 
fifty miles wide, extending for eight hundred miles, to the very base of 
the Rocky Mountains. This magnificent belt of land has already been 
traversed from one end to the other by exploring expeditions, and 
emigrant parties with carts, dragged by oxen travelling at the rate of 
twenty miles aday. It is intersected by many rivers, ‘The carts were 
unladen, formed into rafts, and towed across; the cattle swam or waded. 
The once declared impassable Rocky Mountains were passed with perfect 
ease in several places, and British Columbia entered. 

To understand clearly the nature of the country, we shall suppose our- 
selves standing on the banks of the Red River, looking west. In front 
we shall have the fertile belt stretching out before us, consisting chiefly 
of rich level prairie land, ascending gradually towards the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Rivers and streams run directly across it at intervals, invariably 
lined with trees, and here and there are forests of considerable extent, 
though generally trees are found in small clumps or copses, covering a 
few acres, having escaped the ravages of the fires which destroyed the 
primeval forests. 

On our left, rauning from west to east, we have the Assiniboine 
River, connected by the Calling River with the south branch of the 
Saskatchewan. On our right, extending in a north-easterly direction, 
we have a range of wood-covered mountains known as the Riding, Duck, 
and Porcupine Mountains, and on the other side of these the three large 
lakes of Winnipeg, Manitobah, and Wiunipegosis. Into the northern 
end of the first falls the important river Saskatchewan, navigable by 
steamers for two or more hundred miles, and, with certain breaks, up to 
the very foot of the Rocky Mountains. The Saskatchewan gives its 
name to the greater portion of the fertile territory, which is known as the 
valley of the Saskatchewan. This wonderful chain of rivers and lakes 
abounds in a great variety of excellent fish, on which once numerous 
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tribes of natives entirely subsisted—so that they thus afford a never- 
failing supply of —_ abundant irrigation and extensive water inter- 
communication. mpared with the latitude of the British North 
American Provinces, the climate may be supposed to be severe, but it 
should be understood that as the west is approached the climate im- 
proves, and the fact is that near the Rocky Mountains, farther north, and 
at a far greater elevation, the climate is not more severe than at the Red 
River, and thus there is a great uniformity of temperature and produc- 
tions throughout the territory. The cold is great, but not greater than 
in Lower Canada, and sometimes the winters are so mild that, as Mr. 
Ross, an old settler, states, he has known ploughs at work at Christmas. 
When spring begins, the heat becomes conehderable ; thus all the pro- 
ductions of the earth ripen with wonderful rapidity, and from sowing to 
harvest time is often but three months. We shall obtain a still better 
idea of the importance of this territory if we turn to a paper by Professor 
Hind, of the University of Toronto, just sent us from Canada. Having 
been twice despatched by the Canadian government to explore the 
country, he is thoroughly acquainted with it. 

He states that the valley of the Saskatchewan, or rather the basin of 
Lake Winnipeg, contains an area available for cultivation of eighty 
thousand square miles—a territory very = as large as England—and 
that it is capable of supporting an agricultural population exceeding 
fifteen millions of souls. “The outlying patches of fertile land lying 
within the limits of the great plains, together with the deep, narrow 
valleys of the rivers which run through those arid regions (that is, to the 
south of the fertile belt), the east flanks of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the low lands in the region of the great lakes, might support another ten 
millions, so that the present available area of arable soil—the greater 
portion of which is susceptible of being at once turned up by the plough 
—would sustain an agricultural population equal to that of Prussia,” 
Indeed, vast as is Canada, the professor’s calculations show an excess of 
land fitted for the permanent abode of man, in favour of the basin of 
Lake Winnipeg over that province, of five million five hundred thousand .- 
acres. If the whole quantity of land fit for cultivation in Canada were 
occupied, it would sustain a population of eighteen millions, while in the 
same proportion the territory under discussion would sustain nineteen 
millions of people. Including the red men who slaughter the buffaloes 
which roam over its rich pastures for the sake alone of their skins, it 
scarcely now supports twenty thousand souls. 

As to the natural prodgstions of this region, it may briefly be stated 
to contain abundance of wood, stone, and clay for building ; lignite in 
many districts, and coal in others; iron of excellent quality in the neigh- 
bourhood of coal ; salt, which has long been in use, the springs being 
easy of access; and grasses, which afford rich fodder in abundance through- 
out the winter season to large numbers of horses, and to many cattle. 
“Within the limits of the fertile belt vast herds of buffalo come in winter 
to feed and fatten on the rich natural grasses, which the early frosts in 
autumn convert into nutritious hay.”” To sum up the capabilities of the 
territory: It is an admirable grazing country, and cattle and horses can 
remain out all the winter. Sheep thrive and multiply. Pigs, where 
there are oak woods, if turned out, require no looking after. 1t must be 
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understood that agricultural operations have for many years been carried 
on at the Red ee ee a es 
SaneMeAMiaiiien. ‘teicrtlanny-sisle etabeey badicly wo doo eure, 
is the staple produce The ordinary yield is thi s to the acre, 
and oftentimes forty bushels. It is cut three sor br—end the date of 
sowing. ‘Indian corn is very fine, and never fails on dry lands. Root 
especially potatoes, turnips, and beet, yield a5 and attain 
large dimensions. The potato disease is + awe Garden vegetables 
luxuriantly, and equal those of Canada. and oats, when 
cultivated with care, yield as abundantly as wheat. Of hay, from the 
natural grasses an abundance can be made. ‘Tobacco is successfully cul-— 
tivated. Hops, in great luxuriance, grow wild. Ale is brewed from oe 
at Red River. Hemp and flax have also been successfully cultivated. A 
variety of fruits grow wild, such as strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
and gooseberries; so does rice. Melons grown in the open air are very 
fine, and sugar, which may be considered a natural production, is manu- 
factured from the maple-tree. 

Again referring to the abundant supply of fish, and also to various 
sorts of game large and small, from the buffale and deer to the hare and 
rabbit, it will be understood how amply the territory has been provided 
for the support of a large population. Yet this superb territory is held 
under the absolute sway of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and till lately 
all its resources were sacrificed to the one object of obtaining a supply of 
peltries and skins, its settlers were oppressed by restrictive regulations, 
its red men and half-castes for the most part kept heathen-hunters, 
drunkards, and savages, while the country was closed to colonisation. 

Of the Indians, there are scarcely forty thousand in the fertile belt and 
wood and lake regions together, who chiefly subsist either on buffalo flesh 
or on fish, and live in skin or birch-bark tents. The Prairie Indians have 
large numbers of horses, while only some tribes of the Wood Indians 

those animals. Some few have been converted to Christianity, 

ut the larger proportion retain all their heathen customs, though gene- 
rally they do not show any hostility to the whites. The Sioux Indians, 
however, across the boundary line, from the treatment they have received 
from the people of the republic, are determined enemies of the white men 
and half-breeds. There can be no doubt that missionary efforts would 
have produced far more effect (successful as in some instances they have 
been), had it not been for the system pursued by the fur traders both of 
the Company and interlopers, who tempt the Indians to hunt for them 
with the destructive fire-water. The hapless $d men are thus prevented 
from laying in a supply of food for the winter, from furnishing them- 
selves with proper clothing and shelter ; they are continually kept hunt- 
ing when sober, and thus exposed to hardships, their lives are endangered 
and shortened. They are rapidly disappearmg by the threefold process 
of hard drinking, starvation, and exposure, while in consequence it is im- 
possible to-reach them with the benign influences of Christianity and 
civilisation. Thus, unless British law with a strong arm can be sent to 
their rescue, as heathen savages they will be swept from the face of the 

But how, it may be asked, can this vast territory be peopled? By a 
simple and easily carried out system. The object, in the first place, is 
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to establish a direct communication across it. A railroad is out of the 
question for many years to come, and even a regular macadamised road 
can scarcely be expected for some time, but we may well be content if we 
can obtain a road over which a wheeled vehicle may travel some forty 
miles in the day, and horsemen at still greater speed. In the first instance, 
there must be settlements, and it is to establish them at about 
twenty-five miles apart, in a direct line from Lake Superior to the Rocky 
Mountains. Grants of land with freedom from taxation, and the certainty 
of-obtaining ample employment, will quickly attract settlers. In the first 
place, in each settlement a wheelwright and cart-builder, a blacksmith, two 
or more carpenters, a painter and glazier, a baker, a butcher, an inn- 
keeper, and other artisans obviously required on a great highway, would 
find employment, Several farmers and agricultural labourers, and a 
kitchen-gardener, would be wanted to supply food. Stable-keepers, and 
grooms, and postilions may be named, and all these would, of course, 
attract storekeepers, tailors, and shoemakers. A police force, with small 
bodies of military pensioners, and perhaps a few troops, might be stationed 
at intervals in the settlements along the line. To these communities, 
with the aid of some navvies, might be confided the duty of improving 
the road at first roughly marked out. Bridges might be required over 
smal] streams, and ferries would certainly be required over broad ones, 
and here boat-builders and ferrymen would be called for. It will thus be 
seen in what way the settlements must first be formed ; but before they 
ean be placed along the whole line, the more difficult part of the country 
between Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods must be pierced 
through, trees have to be cut down, and rough places smoothed and 
bridges erected; when the line is by water, dams have to be constructed, 
landing-places formed, and steamers launched. Secarcely one summer, 
however, would be required for the work; and it must be remembered 
that the route in question has been traversed for years back, and that, 
although heavy luggage cannot at preseut be carried that way, passengers 
and light goods may be transported by canoes through the lakes and 
rivers which have been described. The first settlement has already béen 
formed by the Canadian government at Fort William, on Thunder Bay. 
About forty miles to the west is the boundary-line between Canada Proper 
and the territory claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

It remains to be seen whether that Company, as at present constituted, 
. will make use of the vast resources at their command to form a road 
through the intervening rugged district to the superb region which has 
been described, and thus’ to unite it to Canada and to open it up to 
colonisation and civilisation, constituting it a great highway entirely 
through British territory between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Englishmen may be assured that this superb territory, although an 
“Unknown Land” to them, is thoroughly known and appreciated by the 
inhabitants of the Northern States, and that as it is their by far most 
practicable route to the Pacific, they will possess themselves of what we 
ignorantly despise, and we shall find ourselves dispossessed of a territory 
capable of supporting tens of thousands of our countrymen, and of form- 
ing the link which would unite the numberless scattered portions of that 
vast empire, on which we, as Britons, proudly boast the sun never sets. 








A STORY OF HARUN AR RASHID. 


Asv’t-FaRas, the Christian historian and primate of the Jacobites, 
relates the following story of the renowned Harun ar Rashid, in which 
the hero of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” does not figure in so 
favourable a light as in those popular tales. It must be premised that 
the unrelenting cruelty of the khalif to the Barmekides, especially to 
Yahia and his son Fadhl, who had served him long, and given the most 
distinguished proofs of zeal and fidelity, was another trait opposed to 
the general complexion of his character. To this illustrious family, well 
known to the western world through the same enchanting tales that 
have celebrated their royal master, Harun had entrusted the entire ad- 
ministration of his extensive dominions. But court favour is precarious ; 
circumstances gave rise to, and exasperated, the khalif’s aversion, and 
death or imprisonment extirpated the unhappy race of Barmek. The 
ingratitude of Harun in this instance inflicted its own punishment, for, 
with their destruction, his affairs fell into immediate and irretrievable 
confusion. 

It has been said by some ungallant cynics that there is no mischief 
brewed in the world but a woman has something to do with it. With- 
out in any way endorsing so rude a generalisation, it would certainly 
appear from the narrative of the learned Melitene—Abu'l-faraj—that a 
fair lady had something to do with the fall of the Barmekides, for it is 
related that no sooner had the inconvenient officials been got rid of, than 
the khalif hastened to summon into his presence Denanir, the beautiful 
slave of the family, and whom, it is stated, he had previously wished to 
obtain possession of, and to place in his harem. 

When the innocent source of so much mischief was brought into the 
pee of the khalif, he received her with respect, gave her a place of 

onour, and addressed her in flattering terms, saying to her : 

** Denanir, thy master and his family were only slaves subject to my 
will; they betrayed my confidence, and I have been obliged to cast them 
down from the rank to which my regard for them had raised them ; they 
have been guilty; forget those who are no more, and consider that there 
are others who will be happy in loading you with rewards.”’ 

“Prince of the Faithful,” replied Denanir, “it was they who fed me 
and brought me up; I owe everything to them, even to the precious 
favour of being allowed to approach you and being received by you; but 
what you ask of me it is not in my power to grant. When i wish to 
sing, tears suffocate me and stifle my voice; I cannot overcome my emo- 
tion, nor conquer these sorrowful impressions. Perhaps time will brin 
some relief to my grief, and render my regret less poignant, then I shall 
be able to obey you without apprehension of drowning my song in sobs.” 

The irritated khalif sent for ie redoubtable Mesrur (well known to the 
readers of Shehrezade’s* stories), and delivered up the young girl to him, 
with instructions to subject her to all kinds of torments till she consented 
to sing. Mesrur tried various modes of punishment in vain, and then 


* Properly, Shahir-zadeh—“ Town-Princess.” 
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informed his master of his failure. Whereupon the khalif sent again for 
Denanir, and said to her: 

“ You know that I have claims upon you, and you have not lost the 
memory of my kindness. I entreat you, therefore, by the gratitude you 
owe me, sing this day only, and I promise never to make a similar request 
again.”’ 

e The fair girl took up her lute, and sang : 

“ Victories cost many tears, but not so the recent conquest of Thalekan. 

Fadhl, son of Yahia, has earned there a victory which will last as long as the 
just or the unjust. , ws 
; omg hast, O Fadhl, delivered the Fatimite from the dangers that threatened 

slam. 

And thou has made of the impious Thalekan an offering to the son of Hashem, 
the chief of our faith.” 

She could not continue, but throwing her lute aside, she gave way to 
such intensity of despair as to lose all consciousness. Harun ar Rashid 
could not resist the emotions raised within him by the contemplation of 
so great a grief, and he arose and withdrew, that he might weep in secret. 
Then he washed his face and returned to the audience-hall. 

“ Unfortunate woman!” he said, on his return, to Denanir, “did I 
send for you to make me miserable, instead of rejoicing me with your 
songs’ Drive away these melancholy reminiscences, and select another 
subject.” 

Denanir resumed her lute, and sang the two following verses : 

“ Are you not aware that generosity issued forth from the flanks of Adam, to 
abide in the hand of Fadhl? 

When Abu’l Abbas sheds the rain of his favours, what favours! what 
generosity !” 

The last line in the original Arabic plays upon the name of Fadhl, and 
the maid made her preference for the son of Yahia, the Barmekide, so 
manifest, that the khalif’s anger could no longer restrain itself ; 

“May Heaven curse you!” he is reported to have exclaimed, and he 
ordered her to be expelled the palace, never afterwards mentioning her 
name. 

As to the constant Denanir, she is said to have clothed herself in 
woollen garments, and to have given herself up solely to her grief. She 
died shortly afterwards—the only one of the slaves of the disgraced 
minister who remained faithful to his memory. 

The same scene, and even the same expressions, are met with in the 
touching narrative of the interview of Joseph and his brethren; ‘* He 
entered into his chamber, and wept there. And he washed his face, and 
went out, and refrained himself.” (Gen. xliii. 30, 31). 

The town alluded to in this story under the name of Thalekan is 
situated between Kaswin and Abhar. It is a district as well as a town, 
and comprises several villages, all situated in the midst of the mountains 
east of Kaswin ; the climate is described as being cold, and the country 
produces corn and nuts, but few fruits. 

Mustafi says that the inhabitants call themselves Sunnites, but they are 
in reality Batenians. But Nur Allah Shusteri, or “ of Shuster,” classes 
them among the most fervent Shi’ahs or Shiites, and he quotes two or 
three legends, professedly emanating from Ali himself, which would tend 
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to show that their adhesion to the claims of Ali existed among them from 
the earliest times of Islamism. 

Denanir’s verses have a manifest reference to differences of opinion 
upon this subject between Harun ar Rashid and his vizier. She declares 
that Fadhl delivered at Thalekan the Fatimite from the dangers that 
menaced Islam. The followers of Ali were designated Fatimites (pro- 

ly Fathimites), because Ali married Fatima, the beloved daughter of 
ts Bai Thalekan is also declared as impious, previous to its sub- 
jugation Fadhl. The allusion to Abu’l Abbas, known as Assapha 
“ the blood-spiller,” and the founder of the Abbasside dynasty, appears to 
have had reference to the same Shiite principles. Lebrecht, who in his 
essay on the Khalifate, appendixed to Assher’s Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela, attributes the downfal of the Abbassides to the appointment of a 
first vizier, justly remarks, that under that dynasty the struggle for the 
fragments of the empire was not only a contest for dominion but also for 
principles. 

At the onset, the broad distinction between Sunnis, or followers of the 
first four legitimate khalifs, or “the perfect khalifate,” and Shi’ahs or 
Shiites, who admit no khalifs between Muhammad and Ali, was not so 
clearly defined as it is now. 

The Ommaiades, for example, were the successors of the four legiti- 
mate khalifs, and the Abbassides of Ali and his successors ; yet both were 
regarded as Sunni or orthodox, and their chiefs claimed the titles of khalifs, 
» or vicars of Muhammad, of Emir al Mumenin, “ princes of believers,” 
and Imam al Moslemin, or spiritual heads of the Moslems. 

The Shi’ah dissension arose mainly from the pious horror excited by the 
destruction of Husain, son of Ali, by Ommaiade mercenaries, acting upon 
previously existing political and religious jealousies. The murder hence 
became the basis of a new sect, and the locality of the deed is to the pre- 
sent day the most holy place of pilgrimage and sepulture of the Persian 
Shi’ahs. 

There were, in fact, numerous points of dissension, but at the head of 
these may be placed, first, those who admitted only the first four khalifs 
and their Ommaiade successors, a view of the subject embraced by the 
Moorish dynasty in Spain; secondly, those who admitted the first four 
khalifs and Ali and his successors, as did the Abbasside dynasty; as also 
Abu’l-fada, the historian and Ayubite prince, who enumerated five legi- 
timate khalifs, viz. Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, Ali, and Husain ben Ali; 
and, lastly, those who admitted only Ali and his successors, and rejected 
the first four khalifs, as is the case with the modern Persians or 


Shiahs. 
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A FRENCH CONSCRIPT AT LEIPSIC AND WATERLOO.* 


THERE is no greater sign of progress than when the rising literary men 
of the day devote their talents and abilities to the correction of abuses 
which have, as in the case of “ war,” become consecrated by tradition and 
history. War has been from all times the chief mode of solving political, 
religious, and even personal difficulties among people and princes—the 
sucessful warrior has always been exalted as the first among men—and 
so long as the instinct given to man for wise purposes remains, so long, 
probably, will war exist. But much may be done to diminish the fre- | 
quency and to alleviate the bitterness of. such barbarous practices. A 
proper appreciation of the utter folly and abomination of such a mode of 
arbitration—which at the best only establishes the right of the strongest 
—will do more to bring about such a happy result than the principle of 
non-interference in the affairs of other people except in the most extreme 
cases, and even the unending contention erwroan means of offence and 
defence, which threatens to be carried so far as to one day cast ridicule 
on the whole art of war itself. 

It is not surprising that in a country situated as ours is, where freedom 
of thought is universal, and where there are a vast body of really 
thoughtful men, that war should long ago have been viewed in its true 
light, and that some have carried their hostile convictions so far that they 
would actually disarm in the presence of an insulting, threatening, and 
aggressive his on the part of other nations, when self-defence is at all 
events one of the first rights of man as well as of peoples ; but it is sur- 
prising to find a new school rising up in France, and among the essen- 
tially and pre-eminently bellicose Gauls and Franks, exposing the fallacy 
and absurdity of the thing, and actually denouncing the vanity of that 
“ military glory” which hitherto the young Frank has sucked in with his 
first milk-spoon, as he has strutted about in his first sabots in the convic- 
tion that it was his destiny to rule the world. It is, further, not a little 
curious that these fictions and stories illustrative of the advantages of 
peace, liberty, and labour over disastrous warfare should emanate chiefly 
from the Germanic provinces of France—from Lorraine and Alsatia. As 
it was with M. About, so it is with Messrs. Erckmann-Chatrian, all 
three write from and about the same regions, and of their sad sufferings 
from the great wars of the Republic and the Empire, and when their re- 
trospective and philosophic illustrations shall have obtained an audience 
and found an echo—and Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ Histoire d’un Conserit”’ 
has reached a tenth edition, and * Waterloo” a ninth—we shall expect to 
hear the nation which claims to take the lead in the civilisation of the 
world, propound itself as the first missionary of a new light. Well, 
let the initiative be conceded to them. Who would care to dispute such 
a trifle, if so valuable a result as even the partial disarmament of a whole 





* Histoire d'un Conscrit de 1813. Erckmann-Chatrian. Dixitme Edition. 
_ Waterloo, Suite du Conscrit de 1813. Erckmann-Chatrian. Neuvitme Edi- 
tion. J. Hetzel et A. Lacroix, Editeurs. Paris. 
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nation of armed men, torn from their natural pursuits to idle in a wasp- 
like kind of existence, could be brought about? It is obvious that one 
nation can reduce its armaments in proportion as another does so, but 
one nation, with say a hundred thousand men for the defence of home 
and colonies, cannot disarm in the face of another with five or six hundred 
thousand, or lay up its iron-clads in ordinary when others are building 
floating batteries from morn to eve, and from year to year. The progress 
of better thoughts and feelings, of a more correct appreciation of what 
humanity, civilisation, and Christianity really imply, and a proper sense 
of the true interests of mankind, can alone bring about a revolution in 
such a state of things. : 

Messrs. Erckmann-Chatrian have laboured with graceful and earnest 
pens, in the most felicitous language, and with a minuteness of detail 
that carries the reader along whether he likes it or not, to depict the 
sufferings of a youth of Alsatia, a young watchmaker of Phalsbourg, 
who, born lame, was apprenticed to a quiet business, who is thriving m 
peaceful industry, who is beloved by his master, and still more by one 
worthy in all respects of being the happy wife of a good. and virtuous 
citizen, and who yet, by the disasters of Russia, is compelled, with the 
maimed, the afflicted, and even the married men (without children, or 
who had only one child), to fill up the gaps created by the loss of the 
“ grande armée”’ in order to uphold one man in his insatiable ambition. 

The sketch given of the “ glory’? of the Emperor Napoleon in the 
years 1810, 1811, 1812, constitutes a striking introduction to the theme 
proposed. ‘The man was idolised and looked up to, till, like Alexander 
at Ammon, he was almost deified. France breathed by him, and, if he 
had died, they would have thought that all was over. There were, how- 
ever, even in those times of excitement, thoughtful men who knéw that 
there were other things besides “ glory” in the world, and fancied that 
even that could be dearly purchased. Of such a stamp was the old 
watchmaker, Goulden. As regiment after regiment entered Phalsbourg 
by the gate of France to issue forth by that of Germany, sometimes 
buried in dust, at others covered with mud, “ Joseph,” he would say to 
his ae “how many do you think we have seen pass by since 
1804 P” 

“Oh! I don’t know, M. Goulden,” would be the reply ; “at least, 
four or five hundred thousand.” 

“Yes, at the least! And how many have you seen come back?” 

“ Oh, perhaps they come back by way of Mayence. It is impossible 
otherwise.” 

But the old watchmaker would shake his head : 

“Those whom you have not seen come back are dead, as hundreds of 
thousands more will be, if a kind Providence does not take pity on us, for 
the Emperor loves nothing but war! He has already shed more blood to 
give crowns to his brothers, than did our great Revolution in order to 
establish the rights of man.” 

And then master and man would resume their work in more thoughtful 
and more melancholy mood. 

On the 15th of September, 1812, news came of the great victory of 
Moskowa. People were delighted. “ We shall now have peace,” they 
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said to one another. But there were others who pointed out that China 
still remained to be subjected. There are always foreboders of evil in 
every class of society. Then came tidings of disaster. The old watch- 
maker was buried in deep thought, and Joseph heard him ejaculate : 

“ Yes, yes, this is what it is to be a great military nation. This is what 
they call glory !” 

And to Joseph’s anxious inquiries he replied : 

“ At this moment, Joseph, there are four hundred thousand families 
weeping in France. Our great army has perished in the ices of Russia : 
all those young and vigorous men whom we have seen pass by are buried 
in the snow. The news arrived this evening. When one thinks of it, it 
is frightful !” 

But Joseph replied not, his heart beat only for Catherine ; there must 
be a new conscription, to take the place of those who had perished in 
Russia; the country was almost exhausted, they would have to have re- 
course to the lame! This was the fear that filled his bosom with dire 
apprehensions, and made him tongue-tied. 

Nor was he far wrong. The Emperor returned to Paris, the entomb- 
ment of the great army was veiled behind the gorgeous ceremonials of 
the coronation of the Empress and of the King of Rome, and on the 8th 
of January, 1813, the mayoralty of Phalsbourg was placarded with 
a sevatus consultus announcing that the grand army was to be revived 
by one hundred and fifty thousand conscripts for the year; one hundred 
thousand of those who had escaped from 1809 and 1812, and so on, till 
it seemed as if every man capable of carrying arms would be enrolled. 

There was no escape for Joseph. He pleaded lameness. It was proved 
that he had walked so many leagues to a village festival, he could march 
just as well as many, his eyes and arms were good, and he had all that 
was necessary to fight the battles of his country. That was the stereo- 
typed phrase, but it meant the battles of Napoleon. So dear old Goulden, 
the beloved Catherine, and the noble-hearted Aunt Grédel, who already 
looked upon Joseph as her nephew, had to be left in the direst affliction, 
and our conscript marched off, knapsack on the back, drums beating, but 
with a heart sinking within him, and full only of the terrible conviction 
that he had been torn against his will from all that was dear to him in 
this world, to be maimed or slain in battling against those with whom he 
had not even an excuse for a quarrel. 

For a lame man the march from Phalsbourg to Mayence, the first place 
of destination of the conscripts, constituted no bad initiative into the pains 
and penalties of soldiering. It was winter time, the men were covered 
with mud and wet to the skin, provisions were scarce, fuel equally rare, 
and as for Joseph, his feet were covered with blisters. A kind old body 
washed and anointed them at Mayence, and receiving his arms and ac- 
coutrements at the same place, he was at once hurried off thence to Frank- 
fort, where he was further initiated in the goose step and the elements of 
drill and discipline. Here also he had a bedfellow—Zébédé by name— 
and who, when Joseph would declaim against the vanity of military glory, 
would say : 

“ Well, I think like you, but since we are caught, it is better to say 
that we fight for glory. One must always uphold one’s condition, and 
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endeavour to make people believe that we are well off and happy; with- 
out that, Joseph, we should only be laughed at.” 
Our conscript had been taught to believe that the French were 


fav viewed in Germany as ists of liberty, but he was 
oe An Alsatian, ‘a am graces the language of the 
country, and he was thus quickly enlightened as to the sentiments of the 
people. It was now their turn, they said, to speak of liberty, virtue, and 
justice to France, and they were prepared to rise to the last man in de- 
fence of their homes and ou honour. The enemy made no signs, 
however, until at the passage of the Saale, near Erfurt, which was dis- 
ted by the Cossacks. The Russians had a few guns with them, and 
h for the first time saw gaps opened in the line to the right and left, 
and heard that significant order, with which he was soon to become but 
too familiar, repeated at every other moment: “ Close up the ranks.” He 
had also to oppose cavalry in a square, and when at length the Russians 
were obliged to retire, ‘‘ Tiens, tiens, ils s’en vont !” he said to himself, and 
never did he feel so delighted. As to the soldiery, they united in their 
shouts of “ Vive ’Empereur,” and our conscript, rejoicing in a safe skin, 
joined in the general glee. 

Constant rain, deep mud, and rivers to ford, diversified the approach to 
Leipsic. Joseph’s back and legs were aching with fatigue and exposure, 
and he said, “One can imagine the reflections of a sensible man, his lot 
cast amongst such thoughtless beings as Furst, Zébédé, and — who 
rejoiced in the forward movement, as if such could entail anything but 
sword, bayonet, or gunshot wounds.” Nor were these reflections relieved 
by the appearance of the enemy in force on the other side of the Elster, 
for whilst the main body of the French army was moving on the highway 
from Lutzen to Leipsic, the allies were operating on the flank, of which 
Joseph’s regiment, the 6th Light Infantry, constituted a portion. In the 
engagement that ensued the French were driven back, first upow Gross 
Gorschen, and then upon Klein Gorschen and Kaya, where they received 
reinforcements. Only forty men of Joseph’s company remained ; Furst 
had fallen, but Zévédé, Klipfel, and our conscript were untouched. 

‘“‘ Several people,”’ says Joseph, “have reproached me with running 
away so quickly, but I have replied to them that when Michel Ney was 
running, surely Joseph Bertha could be permitted to retreat also.” The 
Prussians never ceased pushing onwards, and the combat became a street 
engagement, the French occupying the houses. Joseph was with some 
twenty or thirty others in a barn, from whence they made what opposi- 
tion was in their power to the progress of the enemy. At length our con- 
script fell, shot in the shoulder. When he recovered his senses, for he 
had fainted from loss of blood, the artillery was dashing along the street, 
regardless of the heaps of wounded and dying men, and the noise made 
by their bones breaking beneath the wheels, was heard over and above 

eir shrieks. ‘“ My hair,” says Joseph, “ stood on an end !” 

And then the thought that he would be buried in the little garden in 
front, and thoughts of home and of those he had left behind him, crowded 
_ his mind. The whole past hurries across the brain of the moribund. 

could see his father and mother, and wish that it was only permitted 
to him to ask pardon for the trouble he had given them. He could see 
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his beloved Catherine, Aunt Grédel, the good old Goulden, even to the 
house-dog, and the tears rolled down his cheeks. “ Poor Joseph! poor 
Joseph !” he murmured; and then he thought he was not the only one, 
for thirty or forty thousand families would be put in mourning by the 
same terrible combat, and this came to him in the light of an abomina- 
tion—of a great cry raised by humanity against the horrors of war. 

Exhausted nature once more gave way, and when he came to himself 
for a second time, he found that he had been transported to one of those 
great outbuildings in which brewers place their waggons and casks. It 
was full of wounded, and the surgeons were operating on a table in the 
centre. His own wound he perceived had been dressed, but the burning 

ain continued. _He did not care much for this, however. It was so 
pleasant to find that he was alive. But the scene around was frightful. 
All the wounded were clamorous for drink. Five or six beds off was an 
old corporal with his leg bandaged. He said to his neighbour, whose arm 
had been just amputated: ~ 

“Conscript, look at that heap. I'll take a bet you don’t know your 
own arm,” 

The man appealed to, pale but courageous, looked and fainted. Then 
the corporal laughed : 

“ He made it out at last. It has always the same effect.” And he 
seemed proud of his experience of the effect produced by the sight of the 
lost member upon the sufferer. 

From Kaya, Joseph was removed to an hospital at Leipsic, and on his 
way he witnessed and described others of the multiplied horrors of war, 
especially “the immense trenches in which they heaped the dead, Russians, 
French, Prussians, all together, as God made them to love one another 
before the invention of feathers and uniforms, which divide them for the 
profit of those who rule over them. There they are; they embrace one 
another, and if aught of them survives, which we must believe to be the 
case, they must love and pardon one another, whilst they curse the crime 
which prevents for so many centuries their being brothers before death !” 

After being some time in hospital, a tardy convalescence permitted 
Joseph to take walks in the town, and “ one may imagine,” he says, “ the 
position of twelve or fifteen hundred poor devils in grey coats with lead 
buttons, and great shakos in the shape of flower-pots, with shoes worn out 
by marches and counter-marches, pale, careworn, and without a sou in 
their pockets, in a prosperous city like Leipsic. We cut but a very sorry 
figure amidst these students, goodly citizens, and young and brilliant 
ladies, who, notwithstanding all our ‘ glory,’ looked upon us as so many 
miserable hounds.”’ 

At length, however, the conferences of Prague broke up, men were 
wanted, the doctor declared the wound healed, and, on the Ist of October, 
Joseph was marched off amidst mud and rain to join his regiment. An 
amusing description is given of an old soldier, Poitevin by name, who, 
whenever the fatigues, exposure, and privations were at their height on 
this disagreeable march, used to say : 

“Ah! Poitevin, this will teach you to hiss !” 

1 turned out that this war-beaten veteran was one of the many youths 
of good families who had been ordered by a well-known ukase of the 
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Emperor's to join the army, because they had hissed a play'at' the Rouen 
Theatre. Twenty or’ thirty:of these unfortunate young men had perished 
from fatigue or: in «the! battle-field; the'others, who might have been 


surgeons, solicitors, or.even judges,:were now drunken veterans. 

When Joseph joined :his regiment*at) Torgau, he found that the men 
had, «long-continued ‘privations, become mere skeletons; their 
cheeks were:sunk, their noses:pointed; their ears starting out of their heads, 
and their,great-coats were three times too ‘large for them. Never was 
such a ragged, broken-down regiment'on active service. Misery had also 
rendered eee eR egotistical. -It/was now every one for him- 
self. Joseph heard here of the battle of Dresden, followed by the almost 
utter destruction of a division, under» Macdonald; on the heights of 
Lowenberg,and of another, under Vandamme,.at' Kulm. Oudinot had 
likewise been. beaten at Gross Beeren, and«Ney»at Dennewitz. It was 
under these depressing. circumstances that the enemy was expected every 
moment, 

“ Here’ weydre;” said Zébédé,+“ with everything against us: the 
country, continual rains, and our own generals wearied with the contest. 
Some afe princes, others dukes, and they are tired of being seated in the 
mud instead of arm-chairs; others, like Vandamme, wish to become 
marshals by striking a decisive blow.’ We poor devils, who have nothing 
to gain saye,being lamed for the rest of our days, who are the sons of 
peasants and working men, who fought to abolish nobility, we must 
perish in order to raise up a new aristocracy !” 

It was under ‘these disastrous circumstances that the second battle of 
Leipsic was fought. As. the men sat at their bivouac-fires the previous 
eve, they both felt :and said : 

“The whole world is now against us : all the people of the earth de- 
gnand our extermination : they won’t have any more of ‘our glory !” 

On the night after the battle, Joseph found himself, with his comrade 
Zebédé, at Rendnitz, defeated, but unscathed. 

“‘ How is it we are here, Joseph;” said the latter, “ when so many 
thousands perished close by us ?» Now we shall never die.” 

But Joseph did not reply. He-was fatigued, dispirited, and famished. 
It was with difficulty that he obtained a bit of bread and a glass of 
brandy from a cantiniére for a crown of six livres. It appears that the 
cantiniéres know how to profit by occasions. As to the disbanded men, 
they looked at each other gloomily, almost revengefully. On seeing 
those harsh. faces, those hollow eyes, and that terrible expression of 
having survived a thousand. deaths, making their way, elbowing one 
another, there was only one impression: “ Sooby one for himself; God 
for us all,” 

Driven out of Leipsic, Joseph saved the remnant of his battalion by 
his previous acquaintance with the city. When the bridge over the 
Elster was blown up, he remembered that when bathing in the river 
there was a ford, and he conducted them to the point by which they 
were enabled to escape the musketry of the Austrians. 

Now came the miseries of a retreat. A long campaign, fightiog 
against superior numbers, amidst fatigues, privations, and dangers innu- 
merable, is bad enough ; but a prolonged retreat, when all discipline is 
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lost, when every one acts for himself, and dire necessity engenders theft 
and all kinds of crimes, is a far more fearful condition of things. “I 
have seen these things,” our conscript relates; ‘“‘I have seen miserable 
Cossacks, real beggars in rags, covered with vermin, their feet in rope 
stirrups, with a rusty old pistol, and a nail stuck into a pole for a lance, 
make prisoners of fifteen or ny soldiers, and lead them wer like 
sheep. ‘The peasants, so meek before, now refused a bit of bread, and 
insulted cuirassiers, dragoons, and guardsmen, who could have felled 
them with a blow of their fists. Typhus, dysentery, and other dire ma- 
ladies, tracked the footsteps of the famished multitude, and they perished 
by thousands. Out of a hundred that were struck down, only ten or 
twelve survived. Joseph’s turn came at last. He had been feverish 
ever since leaving Leipsic, it had scarcely ever ceased to rain, he had no 
rations with which to support a nature exhausted by sickness and famine, 
and at length he gave up. It was in vain that Zébédé endeavoured to 
give him courage, even tried to carry him on his back, he was obliged to 
leave him behind. Joseph’s last words were : 

“ Listen. - You will embrace Catherine for me ; promise it? Tell her 
that I died embracing her, and that you are the bearer of my parting 
kiss,”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, weeping like a child, “ yes, I will say so! Oh, 
my poor Joseph !”’ 

Happily for Joseph, however, he was recognised by an artilleryman 
who had been a patient in the hospital at Leipsic with him, and who 
lifted him up from the wayside and placed him in a waggon, already 
crowded with sick and wounded. It was by this happy chance that he 
lived to see his beloved Alsatia again, to recruit his forces under the 
cherished attentions of Catherine, and the devotion of Aunt Grédel and 
old Goulden. Catherine had recognised him when, speechless and sense- 
less, he was being dragged through Phalsbourg, with thousands of 
others in the same helpless condition. Thousands of fathers, mothers, 
brothers, and sisters, had gathered along the line of retreat in the search 
for friends and relatives. Few had been so fortunate as Catherine. No 
one believed her when she declared that that debilitated object in a kind 
of basket was her Joseph; but she persisted, had him taken out and 
carried home, and there he came to himself after a time, and finally re- 
covered from his wounds, his illness, and his fatigue. 

The Emperor had withdrawn to Elba, Louis XVIII. was on the throne 
of France, and hopes were entertained of a permanent peace. Joseph’s 
affection and constancy had been rewarded with the hand of his beloved 
Catherine, and Pére Goulden had taken him into partnership, but the 
old man shook his head when he found that the err instead of 
profiting by exile and experience, had come back with the old order of 
ideas, and said he feared that the new state of things would not last. 
Each day brought one or more emigrant lords and gentlemen across the 
Rhine, and these prodigal children did not hesitate to call the people 
rebels on their return, to boast of their conquests over their own coun- 
trymen, and to declare that they had come back to restoreorder, Once 
at Paris, they clamoured for their chateaux, their parks, their forests, 
and their ponds, and still more so for pensions and places, 
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All that had been done for twenty-five was to be upset. There 
en ee the souls of Louis XVI., of 
Pichegru, of Moreau, and even of Georges Cadoudal. Predicators were 
also sent as missionaries to small towns and villages to preach the neces- 
eee and nobles in order 
to expiate the rebellion and crimes of the last quarter of a century. The 
peasants, the working classes, nay, even the middle classes, were all 
opposed to a return to the old state of things. They would have ac- 
a constitutional monarchy loyally, as a return to legitimacy, 
and order, but they were to a man t the country 
always excepting those who obtained appointments to the resto- 
ration of the Church and other property which been divided among 
the people, as also to the return of an era of mummery and superstition. 
The goods of the Church, they argued, had belonged to the poor before 
they were given to the monks and friars, and it was robbing the poor to 
restore them to the Chureh. Saint Quirin, Sainte Odile, and others who 
had suspended all miracles during the Revolution and Empire, had, it 
was said, consented to give tokens of joy at the restoration of the old 
order of things. Nay, the little saint, Black John of Kortzeroth, had, it 
was reported, shed tears of joy on seeing the old prior return to his abbey. 
The Protestants of Alsatia were persecuted, the Romanists placed in 
front ; there was no faith, nor even any public instruction, but what was 
vouchsafed by them. Old Goulden shrugged his shoulders, and mur- 
mured : 

** Seigneur Dieu! Seigneur Dieu! you who permit the little saint, 
Black John of Kortzeroth, to perform miracles, if you would only permit 
one ray of common sense to penetrate into the head of Louis XVIII. and 
of his friends, it would do much more good than the tears of the little 
saint! ls not the other one there in his island watching the progress of 
events? He is like a hawk pretending to sleep while the geese are 
getting entangled in the mud. Seigneur Dieu! only think that in five 
or six sweeps of his wing he will be down upon us, that the geese will 
run away, and that as for us—the working classes—we shall have Europe 
on our backs again |” 

Nor was this all; the leaders.of the Imperial troops were persecuted or 
expatriated, and their sons and daughters were expelled from Saint Cyr, 
La Fleéche, and other schools and convents, to make way for the royalists, 
who claimed the monopoly of the Church, the Army, and the Civil Ser- 
vice. All the country towns were full of retired officers, who dared not 
appear in Paris, and who were actually starving. 

It was amidst such a state of things that the news came—Heaven 
knows how, for, as far as any one could tell, it was on the wings ef the 
wind—that the Emperor had disembarked at Cannes. People spoke to 
one another with their eyes. They did not dare to open their mouths. 

Réboc and Offran, two neighbours, called at M. Goviden’s, under pre- 
text of their watches being out of order : 

“ Anything new, frend ?” they said. 

“Mon Dieu!” replied the old Jacobin, “I don’t know anything, do 
you °”’ 

“No.” 
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And yet their eyes told one another that the wondrous news had 
reached them. Three days passed thus, the papers said nothing, but the 
half-pay officers began to move about with deep anxiety on their weather- 
beaten countenances. They could no longer disguise their impatience. 
People began to leave off their work to listen. = 

« Who will stop Bonaparte ?’’ old Goulden remarked, in the seeresy of 
his own shop. “Not the citizens, they are persecuted as Jacobins ; not 
the peasants, they have been deprived of their rights; not the soldiery, 
they are starving.” 

On the 8th of March the drums beat to arms. Zébédé, who was still 
attached to the 6th Regiment of Light Infantry, came in pale and ex- 
cited. 

« Well?” said Pére Goulden. 

“ Well!” replied Zébédé, “ we are off.” 

“ To stop him on the way ?”’ asked Goulden. 

“ Yes, to stop him on the way!"’ And the old soldier winked fero- 
ciously as he took off his shako, and displayed the tricolored cockade at 
the bottom. ‘That is ours,” he said, “and every soldier has one 
like it.” 

As to Joseph, he said to himself, “ The cataclysm is beginning, powder 
will take the place of incense, arsenals of convents, and cannons of church 
bells. Good-bye to wife, home, and peace. There will be a conscription 
again. Had it not been for the priests and the emigrants, all would have 
gone on quietly, And, as usual, it will be us poor workmen who will 

ave to pay the costs. We ask nothing, yet is it always us who have to 
suffer for other people’s folly and mismanagement.” 

The news that Ney had gone forth after kissing the king’s hand, pro- 
mising to bring Bonaparte to Paris dead or alive, was met with irrepres- 
sible shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur!” The priests, the municipality, and 
the gendarmes were utterly disregarded—the latter were, in fact, for the 
most part old soldiers. ‘ Things have a bad look,” said Pére Goulden ; 
“the town is in the hands of the Imperialists.” 

The peasants began to hurry, too, from the neighbourhood into the 
town, seditious placards were posted up quicker than the authorities 
could pull them down, and half-pay officers walked about with an air of 
triumph. Joseph alone was melancholy. He thought of Lutzen and 
Leipsic, and that it was all to be gone over again. At length, on the 
21st of March the drums beat once more, the troops assembled in front 
of the town-hall, and the Commandant Vidal addressed them briefly : 

“ Soldiers!’ he said, “his Majesty Louis XVIII. left Paris on the 
20th of March, and the Emperor Napoleon entered the capital on the 
same day.” 

For a moment every one shuddered, all were pale, some old soldiers 
wept. But the old tricolored flag was unfurled and waved aloft, and 
shouts of “ Vive ! Empereur!”’ rang through the square like blasts from 
a thousand trumpets. 

For five or six days there were nothing but rejoicings. The old mayor 
and adjoints, down to the gardes champétres, were restored to their 
places. ‘Tricolor cockades were worn by all. The Ze Deum was sung, 
the municipality and the whole of the garrison being present. Public 
F2 
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banquets and entertainments were given. The Gazette announced peace, 
but the old regiments were to be placed on the war footing, and the 
ee ee on Joseph was not so enthusiastic as 
others. He knew that his turn must come. 

“TI should prefer,” he would say to his wife, “even seeing those 
eternal processions go by the window, than to have to fight people I 
know nothing about. The sight would not at least cost the loss of an 
arm or a leg.” 

Nor = his anticipations erroneous. The news that the allied 

wers who had signed the Treaty of Paris looked upon the return of 
Napoleon as a breach of the convention, and an open rupture with the 
cause of legitimacy and order, and that they would unite to replace , 
Louis XVIII. on the throne, soon spread over the country. 

It was in vain that the old Jacobin Goulden declared that these people 
had nothing to do with the internal affairs of France, that they would 
exterminate the human race without shame or pity merely to maintain a 
few families in power and wealth, that they considered themselves as a 
superior race mal y the people as beasts of the field, that he would obtain 
an appointment for Joseph as an able armourer in the Arsenal; it was 
all to no purpose, on the 23rd of May Joseph was summoned before the 
commandant : 

*T have bad news for you, Bertha,” he said, briefly; “the third 
battalion, to which you are attached, leaves for Metz. Bat you are a 
married man and skilled workman, something may be done for you. 
Here is a letter for Colonel Desmichels, of the Arsenal of Metz; he will 
give you employment.” 

The grief of all parties can be better imagined than portrayed ; 
Catherine, Aunt Grédel, Pare Goulden, and Joseph Bertha himself, were 
overwhelmed. The only hope lay in the letter. The very next day 
Joseph had to put on his knapsack and shoulder his musket. France 
wanted all her children for the defence of the frontiers, and the second 
battalion of the 6th Light Infantry marched off by the Gate of France 
on the way to Waterloo. 

On the 5th day of March they reached Metz. Zébédé was now a 
sergeant, Joseph still a private, and a countryman of his, Jean Buche by 
name, had become his chum. The barracks were full of soldiers, and 
billets were distributed to the new comers. Joseph, wearied with a long 
day's march, deferred till the morning to deliver his letter, but he was 
still sleeping when he heard the “ rappel.” He had barely time to dress, 
buckle on his knapsack, and reach the great square of the town. Com- 
mandant Gémeau was already there. The ranks were soon filled up, and 
the order was given to march. It was all over, there was no chance for 
the Arsenal of Metz, and Joseph had to proceed, whether he hked it or 
not, on the high road to Thionville. It was evident that the movements 
of the allies gave no time for even a day’s repose on the onward march. 
All they knew was, that their way led to Belgium, and the report was 
that the Emperor was about to fall upon the English and the Prussians. 
Cavalry, infantry, and artillery were advancing on all sides ; there was 
nothing else to be seen on the road, and the long files of men extended 
to far beyond the reach of vision. 
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The army crossed the Meuse on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of June. A 
proclamation from the Emperor was read, which filled the men with 
ardour. There was nothing they desired more than to measure them- 
selves against their old enemies, the Prussians. “One would have 
thought,’’ Joseph remarked, ‘that these Prussians and these English 
were *.0t going to defend themselves, and that we ran no risk of bein 
received with balls and grepe-shot as at Lutzen, Gross Beren, od 
Leipsic.” 

The night of the 14th to the 15th was very hot. Between three and four 
in the morning, Joseph and Buche’s turn came to relieve guard at the 
advanced posts. The grasshoppers were chirping by the wayside, and 
the quails were calling in the corn-fields—reminiscences of home came 
with distressful poignancy upon the heart of the conscript. Early the 
same morning the news of Bourmont’s defection was whispered through 
the ranks, and awoke feelings of deepest indignation. At ten o'clock 
the thunder of great guns was heard in the direction of the Sambre. The 
men raised their shakos on the points of their bayonets, and shouted, 
“En avant! Vive l’Empereur.” All they cared for was revenge. It 
was one great shout all along the vast plain. As one regiment finished, 
another took it up, while the sound of great guns continued to be heard, 
and the regiment was hurried first in the direction of Charleroi and then 
to the right. The French were at that moment over a hundred thousand 
strong in an angle of the Sambre and the Meuse, and but for the defec- 
tion of Bourmont, the enemy would have been, it is supposed, surprised 
in their cantonments. 

The same evening the 6th Light Infantry arrived at Chatelet, on the 
Sambre, and there they learnt that there had been fighting near 
Charleroi, Marchiennes, and Jumet. The advance guard had carried the 
village of Chatelet, and a few Prussians lay to the right and left in the 
streets. A forest of nearly three leagues in extent, but with open culti- 
vated intervals, extended from Chatelet towards Fleurus. The Prussians, 
driven from Charleroi by the Emperor, had withdrawn to the cover of 
the woods upon the latter village. ‘Their forces occupied the roads 
towards Namur, whilst the Belgians and Hanoverians were posted at 
Gossilies and Quatre Bras, keeping open the highway which extended 
across the uplands of Quatre Bras and Ligny, in the rear of Fleurus, 
between the Prussian position and Brussels, where were the head-quarters 
of the English, Estafettes were thus enabled to pass from morning to 
night all am the line of the allies from their extreme right to their ex- 
treme left. 

It was expected by the soldiers that a movement in advance would be 
made upon this high road, in order to divide the two armies the one from 
the other. The 6th Light Infantry was sent as the advance guard into 
the forest. A detachment of hussars accompanied them to clear the way. 
It was a clear moonlight, and the column was enabled to penetrate into 
the wood by a common cart-road. Passing out of the forest into fields 
of luxurious corn, the steeple of Fleurus could be discerned at a distance 
of some two thousand paces, or of an English mile. ‘The countless fires 
of the enemy were burning all along the heights behind the village. 
Upon these heights were the villages of Saint Amand, to the left and the 
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nearest; Ligny in the middle; and Sombref to the right beyond, and 
some five miles distant. The line of the enemy could be more readily 
made out at night than by day, on account of their fires. It was evident 
that they had also their reserves at Bry, a village in the rear of the three 
first mentioned, and on a loftier height. There were also fires to be seen 
on the plain to the left, marking the position of the French. It was one 
o'clock in the morning, and the light infantry resigned itself to a brief 
repose along the skirts of the forest without lighting fires. It was the 
eve of the battle of Ligny, and one-half of those who slept there were 
destined to leave their a to rot in those corn-fields and in the 
straggling villages that crowned the heights above them. “If they had 
known it,” says Joseph, ‘many of them would not have slept a wink, for 
these men hold by their lives, and it is a sad thing to think that to day 
I breathe for the last time.” 

At break of day the light cavalry of Exelmans moved towards Saint 
Amand, whilst the foot were breakfasting. The Prussian guns could be 
plainly distinguished in the morning sun on the heights between that 
village and Ligny, and every one thought that would be the main point 
of the engagement. The divisions Gerard and Vandamme first moved 
up in the same direction to support the cavalry. The lines of bayonets 
stretched out of sight. But soon cavalry came up and moved off to the 
right, the division of which Joseph’s regiment constituted a part follow- 
ing in the same direction. It became manifest that, whilst the main force 
was engaged at Saint Amand, a flank movement was to be made on Ligny. 
But the Prussians anticipated this by occupying the slopes between Ligny 
and Fleurus. Still the French kept advancing through fields of wheat, 
barley, and oats. When near Fleurus the Emperor was seen to enter the 
village with his staff, and there was a delay of a whole hour. That time 
expired, aides-de-camp issued forth in every direction, and soon after the 
whole army was on the move, bands playing, trumpets blowing, the right 
in advance. But another delay took place, the Emperor was in a wind- 
mill reconnoitring. It was two o’clock before musketry and cannonading 
announced that the action had commenced at Saint Amand. Joseph and 
his division, some ten or twelve thousand men strong, were close upon 
Ligny, supported by cavalry in the rear. The houses and orchards, 
strengthened by palisades, were within fifty paces of them. Joseph and 
Buche excha a few words ; they were recommendations for home in 
case either survived. At three the troops moved on Ligny in three 
columns. Joseph was in that of the left, with a great brick tower in 
front, pierced for musketry. The reception given by the Prussian 
musketry in front, whilst they swept the French with a battery on the 
extreme left, was effective. The advance of the column was arrested for 
a moment—every one began to think it would be prudent to return. But 
the officers drew their swords, and shouted “ En avant!” To do this with 
the least possible loss was to run, so the palisades and outworks were 
earried ; but even when in the orchards the fire from the houses and from 
behind garden walls was so well sustained that the French had to give 
way, and the descent of the hill was effected in much quicker time than 
the ascent had been accomplished. Joseph says he never believed that he 
could have jumped so cleverly with his knapsack and pouch on his back. 
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More than a hundred were left behind in the orchards. In the mean time 
the combat had extended all along the line of hills from Ligny to Saint 
Amand. Nothing but fire and smoke arose out of woods of poplars, aspen, 
and willows, whilst long lines of infantry, with an innumerable cavalry, 
oceupied the heights above. Joseph thought within himself that with 
such forces, with villages like fortresses, and batteries in every direction, 
they would never carry those heights. He even felt disgusted with 
the generals, and admitted that he loved his home better even than 
Napoleon ! 

No time was given, however, for discouraging thoughts. General 
Gerard arrived at full gallop, shouting “En avant!’ This time the 
advance was supported by a brisk cannonade, which crumbled the. walls 
and the roofs of the houses. The drums beat to the charge, the men en- 
couraged themselves with shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !”’ but they fell by 
dozens. No attention was paid to them, the village was reached, the 
doors broken in, no quarter was given, every Prussian found in the houses 
was bayonetted without pity. The Prussians knew what no quarter meant, 
and they defended themselves bravely to the last. In the house in which 
Joseph found himself, the first floor was full of Prussians, who were firing 
from the windows. The first that attempted to ascend the narrow stair- 
case were shot down, till it became slimy with blood. Those who finally 
succeeded, and put the enemy to the sword and bayonet, were all cytes A 
or fatally wounded. The French had in the mean time passed the chure 
aud reached a bridge beyond, where the battle became fierce beyond de- 
scription, when a fresh column of Prussians was seen advancing to recap- 
ture the place. It was five o’clock, and all the houses, with the exception 
of the great brick tower, were in the hands of the French. The troops 
formed in the square, the general standing on the steps of the church 
door. Great guns were also coming up. A movement was then made to 
earry the bridge. Luckily for Joseph, he was posted, with fifteen others, 
in a great barn, pierced for musketry, to support the attacking column, 
The latter was, however, received with a masked battery, which at once 
cast it back in utter discomfiture. The Prussians followed, and before 
Joseph and his companions had time to close the door, they were upon 
them. Retreating to an upper story they drew the ladder after them, and 
then put a musket through the steps to prevent the enemy pulling it down. 
The whole street, the barn, and the houses opposite, in which other rifle- 
men had also been posted, were full of Prussians. There were no means 
of retreat. Still every man fought for his life; the uproar was tremendous. 
Men were seen to shout because their mouths were open, but not a sound 
was heard. By six o’clock only six remained of the fifteen in the barn, 
their pouches were nearly empty, and death stared them in the face, when 
the sound of great guns was heard coming along the street, the Prussians 
were seen to give way, the brief discontinuance of musketry permitted the 
shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur |” to be distinguished, and soon the French 
passed the fatal barn. Joseph, Zébédé, and Buche, were among the six 
survivors of that desperate affray. 

It was half-past six. Bliicher had moved with the main body towards 
Saint Amand, where the battle-field was most severely contested. The 
rivulet and bridge also still separated the Prussians and the French at 
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Ligny. Each were dying with thirst, yet not one could fetch a 
drop of water Loe’ te side. “At length, the sound of grape-shot ap- 
proached from the direction of Saint Amand. General Erlon’s division, 
which had got astray between Ney’s attack on the English at Quatre 
Bras, and the French attack on the Prussians at Ligny, had luckil 
come up. The old guard was pushed forwards just as evening fell, 
followed by cuirassiers and dragoons. It was, in fact, a new army, 
which had been as yet disengaged, that passed through the village, car- 
ried the bridge and rivulet, and finally drove the exhausted Prussians 
from their position. It was, perhaps, lucky it was so, for those who 
occupied Ligny. The battle was over, the Prussians had been forced to 
retire, and the rest of the evening was spent in cooking, and removing 
the wounded. The slaughter, Joseph declates, was worse than at Lutzen, 
or even at Leipsic, for the struggle had only lasted five hours, and the 
dead were lying two or three feet deep, while the blood flowed in rivulets 
beneath. “ Young people,” says our conscript, “ who talk about ‘ war’ 
and ‘glory’ should witness such scenes. They should have seen the 
wounded and the dead lying entangled in the streets, and the great guns 
and the heavy ammunition-waggons, and the innumerable horses, driven 
over them without time for a thought.” “War!” he says, ‘ those who 
will have war, those who convert men into worse than wild beasts, must 
= have a terrible account to give in another world !” 

The next day it rained heavily, and the march forward had to be 
effected amid slippery mud. Add to this, the men were oppressed with 
hunger, Joseph thought of Pére Goulden seated at table, and of Cathe- 
rine serving up a good soup while the chops were broiling on the fire. 
At eight o’clock they tied at Quatre Bras, where Ney had opposed 
the junction of the English with the Prussians. It was there that Fexesh 
first saw the red-coats, but they were on dead men prostrate in fields of 
barley and oats. At eleven they reached Genappe, and beyond that 
their way lay through fields of corn, and, as night was coming on, dra- 
goons were posted every couple of hundred paces, to indicate the direc- 
tion to be mt my 

At length they reached a gentle ascent, from which the fires of the 
English could be contemplated at leisure. They bivouacked here in a 
field of corn, with orders not to light fires, “for fear of frightening the 
enemy away!” Joseph’s homely mind was, however, filled with reflec- 
tions of a different character. 

“Is this,” he asked himself, wet to the skin, fatigued and hungry, 
“the life of honest people? Is it for this that God has created us, and 
sent us into the world? Is it not a veritable abomination to think that 
a king or an emperor, instead of superintending the affairs of his coun- 
try, of encouraging commerce, of spreading instruction, liberty, and 
oes example, should reduce us by hundreds of thousands to this con- 

ition ? I am quite aware that this is called glory, but people are won- 
drously stupid to glorify such persons. One must have lost all common 
sense, all heart, all religion.” 

The next morning, when Joseph woke up, it was Sunday, and the 
comparisons which suggested themselves between his then position and 
what a Sunday would be in his native town, were by no means calculated 
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to diminish his regrets. The tolling of the church-bells at Planchenois, 
Frichemont, Waterloo, and other places, gave additional poignancy to 
his feelings. It was in this despondent tone that, as the fog cleared off, 
he contemplated the field before him. It was manifest that a great battle 
was about to be fought. Instead of villages in the foreground, as at 
Ligny, which gave birth to so many separate combats, the English occu- 
pied a long extent of rising ground, which was precisely cut in half by 
the high road to Brussels. In their rear was the yillage of Mont. St. 
Jean and the forest of Soignés. The only points the English held in 
front were the two farms of La Haye Sainte and Hougoumont, the first 
on the right of the highway, the second on the left, or the first on the 
left of their position, the second on the right. On the extreme left of 
the English was also the farm of Papelotte, occupied, as was also La 
Haye Sainte, not by English, but by the allies. No apprehensions 
were now entertained of the English retreating, and every one pro- 
ceeded to breakfast with what appetite he could. At eight o’clock a 
fresh supply of brandy and of cartridges arrived. 

The disposition of the French was, in the main, simple. Reillé’s 
division to the left opposite Hougoumont, D’Erlon’s on the right, facing 
La Haye Sainte. Ney across the highway, with Napoleon and the old 

ard, the lancers, and the chasseurs, in the rear. 

At half-past eight the four divisions with which the 6th Light In- 
fantry was engaged, from fifteen to twenty thousand men strong, ad- 
vanced in two lines. “ People relate,” says Joseph, “that we were lively, 
and that we sang. It is false. It is true that the bands played, and 
drums and trumpets mingled their sounds, but the men were harassed 
and mute. The English were in front, well arranged, their gunners, 
with lighted matches, awaiting us. The sight was by no means calcu- 
lated to make those most in love with great guns either laugh or sing. 
On the side of the French, also, as far as the eye could reach, nothing 
was to be seen but artillery taking up its position, cuirasses, helmets, 
lances, swords, and interminable lines of bayonets.” 

“** What a battle!’ exclaimed Buche. ‘ Bad luck to the English !’ 

“And I thought, like him, that not an Englishman would escape: 
One may truly say that it is us who had the bad luck, however, that day, 
for had it not been for the Prussians, I still think that we should have 
exterminated the lot.” 

The details given of the combat by Joseph himself, however, as far as 
was supposed to come under his own eye, by no means tend to corrobo- 
rate the accuracy of this hotion, so commonly entertained both by the 
French aud the Prussians. 

It was mid-day before the combat opened. Cannon roared, followed 
by musketry, but it was on the other side of the highway, on the ap- 
proach to Hougoumont. These first notes of active hostilities were 
responded to by a general shout of “ Vive |’Empereur!’’ which extended 
the whole length of the line. The guns of the right division were loaded, 
and eighty pieces went off almost simultaneously. The cannonade lasted 
without interruption for half an hour. Nothing was visible for the smoke, 
but the sound of men cast down, of muskets broken to pieces, and the 
terrible neighing of wounded horses, was heard amid the obscurity. 
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This was succeeded by an advance on La Haye Sainte in columns, but as 
the English continued to fire their great guns, the balls, instead of carry- 
ing off two, swept down a dozen at every discharge. The anxiety to 
drive the English before them upheld the men, however, but still Joseph 
had time ‘to perceive that he was in ‘the 25th company from the front 
rank, and that a good many must be killed before it came to his turn. 

On ascending the hill-side, a shower of grape-shot from the left made 
the columns swerve to the right; had it not been that they were so 
crowded, Joseph thinks, indeed, that the onward progress would have 
been stopped. It was here that he first saw the English face to iace. 
“ They are,” he says, “a solid race, white, well-shaven, like respectable 
citizens. They defend themselves well, but we are worth them! It is 
not our fault as mere soldiers that they beat us; all the world knows 
that we have shown as much and more courage than them !’’ 

“The ranks were broken, when thousands of English rose out of the 
barley, and fired point-blank upon us. The slaughter was dreadful, and 
we should have been driven back had not the shout of cavalry coming 
been heard. There was no time to form square, and the ‘ red dragoons 
on grey horses’ came down between the divisions, sabring right and left. 
It was one of the most terrible moments of my life,” says Joseph; but 
his life was saved by his being in the second file, the sergeant to his right 
was cut down, and he himself, he says, shot one of these terrible Scots 
Greys. What was worse was, that the English infantry, not content 
with shooting them down, at the same time “actually had the audacity 
to charge them with their bayonets!” The result was, however, a general 
repulse, Joseph and Buche ran together, and it was not till ten minutes 
after, he says, that they were rallied near the highway in the hollow of 
the valley by groups of different regiments. 

This did not precisely look like the extermination predicted. But the 
Emperor had, we are told, witnessed the repulse, and the victorious 
Greys were just about capturing the whole battery of eighty guns, when 
he sent two regiments of cuirassiers to the right, and one of lancers to 
the left, against the single regiment of Greys. The English had neither 
cuirassiers nor laneers at Waterloo, and, according to Joseph, seven 
hundred of the Greys fell in that charge—whilst three thousand French 
already lay dead in that fatal hollow. The officers said, “‘ We must 
begin again,” and Ney came himself to lead on the renewed attack upon 
La Haye Sainte. “ Ney is with us,” said the men; “the others are 
done for!” “ But this,” says the philosophic eonseript, “only testifies 
to human stupidity, for every imstant some were falling on the way.” 
La Haye Sainte, although gallantly defended, fell, however, as is well 
known, before the right and central divisions of the French army, whilst 
the left was being successfully held at bay by the English at Hougou- 
mont. Joseph declares that all that remained alive of the two battalions 
of Nassau that defended La Haye Sainte were a major and three or four 
men. Two other battalions of the same troops that were coming to their 
aid were cut to pieces in the open by the men in armour—the cuirassiers 
of modern times. Joseph believed that the French were now victorious, 
that they had nothing to do but to advance upon the high road to 
Brussels, and drive the English into the forest of Soignés. He believes 
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that a good bayonet charge, well pas by cavalry, would have 
broken their line and dispersed them, like chaff before the wind, in less 
than an hour’s time. Considering the, stuff that English soldiers are 
made of, this is very questionable, but, be that as it may, Joseph was not 
destined to be involved in so desperate a struggle. 

At this very moment the news came that the Prussians were advancing. 
Bliicher had left Grouchy to pursue him far away in the rear, whilst he 
fell upon the Freneh flank whilst they were engaged with the English, 
Grouchy has been accused of treachery, but Joseph pertinently inquires 
if Grouchy could force Bliicher to come back when he wanted to go for- 
wards. He had played the same trick previously at Leipsic, 

La Haye Sainte was, under these circumstances, put into a tolerable 
state for defence, whilst all the disposable forees on that part of the field 
were sent off to strengthen D’Erlon’s corps d’armée to the left, and to 
aid in driving in the English in that direction. Ten thousand men were 
despatched at the same time under Lobau to arrest the Prussians in their 
advance. But the arrival of the latter, instead of relieving the English 
on the right or around Hougoumont, only entailed a further gathering of 
troops on that point. ‘“ The old guard, the young guard, the cuirassiers 
of Milhaud, those of Kellermann, and the chasseurs of Lefebvre-Des- 
noéttes, all our magnificent cavalry,” says Joseph, “ remained in position: 
the great, the real battle was fought against the English.” 

The attitude of the latter, on their side, appeared to our conscript 
stronger even than in the morning. Their squares succeeded to one 
another like one vast chess-board. There was no getting between them 
for the cross-fire. Their guns remained in position on the borders of the 
upland, their cavalry behind towards Mont Saint Jean. 

Seeing this position of affairs, and considering that they “had already 
not sueceeded against their left wing,” and that the Prussians were on 
their flank, the idea first came across Joseph’s thoughtful mind that 
“they were not sure of winning the battle.” 

Shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !” however, filled the air, the whole of 
the cavalry, cuirassiers, chasseurs, and lancers of the guard, more than 
five thousand men, were trotting by to disperse the Scotch and English 
squares. Joseph felt that the die of the battle was cast. It was a ter- 
rible moment. After the first burst of cavalry, came more cuirassiers, 
after them the grénadiers 4 cheval de Ja garde, after them the dragoons. 
There was no end of cavalry. The noise was deafening. They all 
rushed upon the squares, filling the air with shouts of ‘‘ Vive l’Empe- 
reur.”” But the British squares remained unbroken. One-half of the 
men, we are told, had been cut to pieces by twenty charges of this over- 
whelming cavalry, but still they remained intact, and at last cuirassiers, 
lancers, dragoons, chasseurs, and grénadiers 4 cheval, had to come back— 
“their horses could no longer make way amidst the heaps of dead !” 

‘** We looked at one another,” says Joseph, “ terrified.” 

; “ Riflemen,” said the captain, “the hour is come to conquer or to 
ie.” 

It was now the turn for the “ Garde” to change the fate of the day. 
The ‘ Garde” was coming at last. Every one said, “La garde va 
donner!’’ it was as if they had said “ La bataille est gagnée !” “ C’est le 
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grand coup,” said others; and they thought, “ S’il manque tout est 


a!” , 

But the English also understood that it was the “grand coup,” and 
massed together to receive the shock. 

“ How many times,” says Joseph, “ for now fifty years past, have I re- 

presented to myself that night attack, and how many times have I heard 
it related by ! On listening to these stories, one would think that 
the ‘Garde’ was alone, that it advanced like rows of palisades, and that 
it alone had to withstand the showers of grape. But everything passed 
in the greatest confusion ; this terrible attack was in reality made by our 
whole army ; everything that remained of the left wing and of the centre 
was engaged ; all that remained of the hosts of cavalry, exhausted by six 
hours’ struggle—all that could still stand upright me raise their arms— 
all that still lived and did not care to be massacred in a hopeless retreat, 
were engaged. 
But the allies were there to receive them. And the numbers of the 
“Garde,” as they advanced amidst grape-shot and a terrible musketry, 
kept diminishing momentarily. “ Then the whole mass of the enemy in 
front of us, and to the right and left, the cavalry on our flanks, rose up 
and fell upon us. The four battalions of the ‘Garde,’ reduced from three 
thousand to twelve hundred men, could no longer sustain such a charge ; 
they retired slowly, and we also retired, defending ourselves with bayonets 
and musket-shots.”’ 

“‘ We had seen more terrible fights, but this was the last !” 

And what has come of this tremendous struggle of giants? Louis 
XVIII. was replaced on his throne, but he is gone, and the nephew of 
Napoleon holds the sceptre, which Europe twice coalesced to tear from 
the hands of his warlike and ambitious uncle. War, then, does not 
always decide the destinies of nations, and it is pleasant to find that, even 
in France, there are missionaries of peace—not of peace at all price, or 
of an inglorious and dishonourable non-intervention, but men who can 
deride the vanity of military glory and the folly of war, and who have 


the courage to place liberty, industry, and the cause of a general humanity 
in the front. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,” &c. 





Book tue Turrp. 
IN THE ROSES OF THE EAST. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DAUGHTER OF EMPERORS, 


Once, twice, thrice, the days came and passed away, spent thus. He 
sought her in the warm amber noons, stayed with her through the long 
delicious days, amidst the wilderness of roses, on the cypress-shaded ter- 
races, and on the sunny sea along the Bosphorus shore, and left her only 
when the midnight stars rose over the minarets of the city of Constan- 
tine. 

Once, twice, thrice, these golden days followed each other, and nothing 
broke their solitude. He met no one in her Turkish palace, and she let 
him come in this familiar, unbroken intercourse as though it were wel- 
come to her; as though, indeed, their friendship had been the long-ac- 
eustomed growth of years. He asked nothing, heeded nothing; he 
never paused to recal that there was a strange defiance of custom in the 
intercourse between them, or to note that she, with her wealth and her 
splendour, was as utterly alone as though she were a recluse of Mount 
Athos; he never observed that she kept silence on all that could have 
explained her presence in Moldavia, or given him account of the position 
and the character of her life; he never noticed, he never recollected ;—he 
was lost in a day-dream of such magic that it lulled him to oblivion of 
everything save itself, and he loved her so passionately that all criticism, 
all reason, all doubt, were as impossible in him as insult and outrage to 
her. He had the delight of her presence ; he could have no sense of 
anything beside. And his own nature was one too boldly free, too ac- 
customed to the liberty of both action and thought, too little tolerant of 
the ceremonials and conventionalities of the world, to be awake to the 
singularity of her reception of him as others might have been. More- 
over, while she allowed him this familiar and unrestrained communion 
with her, while she received him alone, dined with him alone, spent all the 
long hours alone with him, their only companion the great hound Sulla, 
he would have been a vainer man far than Erceldoune who could have 
flattered himself that this was done because her heart was touched ; it 
would have been a madman, indeed, who should have brought on him his 
exile for ever by warmer entreaties for a softer joy than friendship. 
While untrammelled by any of the bonds of conventionality, while ac- 
customed to a liberty of thought, of speech, of act that brooked no dic- 
tator, while distinguished by a careless negligence of custom and of 
opinion that was patrician even whilst it was bohemian, Idalia still kept 
the light but inexorable rein upon his passion, which forbade him to pass 
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the bounds that she tacitly prescribed to him. He was a bold and daring 
man enough ; in his early days he had ‘been steeped in vice, though he 
had learned to hate it; he was impassioned in his pursuit of her as any 
lover that the Asian suns had ever nurtured to their own heat. But he 
loved her as William Craven loved the Winter Queen, as George Douglas 
the White Queen ; and he loved her but the more for all that claimed his 
reverence, even while it fettered his ions. 

There was, besides, an cugwained tatipietiionss in his nature, and it 
would have seemed to him a foul stain on his honour to take advantage 
of the solitude to which she admitted him, to say or to do what she 
forbade ; moreover, he felt that the man who should venture to incense 
her, to insult her—were it but with a whispered or a hinted word—would 
never look upon her face again. Happy he was not ; he was too restless, 
too unsatisfied, too dizzy, too lost in a whirlwind of new emotions and 
feverish desires ; but he was intoxicated, and he would have given al! the 
old free peace of other years for one hour of this mingled misery and 
rapture. 

The fourth day came, and brought him to her side at the same hour ; 
he spent the hottest hours in sketching for her the pastelle portrait of 
the bustin hound, that an hour’s work dashed in in life-like Landseer 
vigour, though the wrist of the artist was often unsteady when he glanced 
at his sitter, couched like a lion on the trailing train of Idalia’s dress, 
while her hand rested on the dog’s broad tawny head; when the heat 
cooled, he took the oars of her caique and rowed her down the shore, 
through the fragrant beds of water-weeds, and past fairy islands all 
odorous with wild flowers and wild lavender and the scarlet blossoms of the 
impenetrable cactus thickets; and, with the setting of the sun, he came 
homeward to dine with her alone in the Arabian banqueting-hall, with its 
mellowed light, its dreamy perfumes, its luxurious couches, its splendid 
colouring, with no sound but the lulling melody of the falling fountain 
and the enchantment of her voice, while the golden wine of the Lebanon 
that he drank seemed like the Love Draught of Ysonde. 

Who can wonder that his life seemed transfigured ?—that he was in- 
toxicated with it as with wine ? 

One who should not have loved her—if such there could have been 
—would have found an infinite variety, an endless charm in her com- 
‘ panionship. She had travelled in most countries, she was familiar with 
most nations, she had knowledge of the classic and the Oriental lite- 
ratures, deep to a scholar’s scope and warmed with the picturesque hue 
of an imagination naturally luxuriant, though the world had joined 
with it an ironic and contemptuous scepticism that gave the keenness 
of wit, side by side with the colour of a poet, to her thoughts and to her 
words ; she understood men pitilessly, human nature unerringly, none 
could have palmed off on her a false mask or a glossed action ; she had 
seen and known the world in all its brilliance and all its intricacies, the 
variety of her acquirements was scarcely so singular as the variety of her 
experience, and the swift change of her mood, now grave to melancholy, 
now careless to caprice, now thoughtful with a profound and philosophic 
insight into the labyrinths of human life, now gay with the nonchalant 
and glittering gaiety of Bohemian levity, gave her much of inconstancy, 
it is true, but gave her infinitely more of charm and enchantment. 
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The night fell once more; they had lingered without moving in the 
banqueting-room ; the wines, and flowers, and fruits still standing on the 
table, the curled tube of his narghilé floating indolently in the porcelain 
basin of rose-water, no light stronger than the clear, vivid moonlight of 
the East shining on the rey. ory flowers that strewed the ground, the 


frescoes of the pomegranates that wreathed the hall, the rich searlet hues 
melting away in the shadow, and the tall, slender column of the fountain 
flinging its foam aloft. Idalia leant back among the eushions, the daz- 
zling play of her words ceasing for a while ; the moon's rave touching the 

ud arch of her brows, the clusters of her hair bound with a narrow gold 
band of antique workmanship, the voluptuous softness of her lips, and the 
dark, unfathomable lustre of her eyes. 

Erceldoune looked at her, silent ; he scarce dared trust himself to speak, 
since he could not utter the thoughts that incessantly rose to his lips. A 
man of few words ordinarily, he could be eloquent enough when roused, 
though this was rare ; she, however, had an influence on him that made 
him with her lay bare his heart and his mind as he had never done to 
any human being; with her, through her, all the deeper feeling, the 
more ardent impulses, latent in him, though unguessed even by himself, 
were awakened; for her, by her, he became a poet in his heart. But 
now, as the night deepened, and the moon strayed into the chamber in 
its first brightness, he was silent. 

Unless she wished his love to be heightened to its strongest, and 
enthralled to its uttermost captivity, she did a bitter cruelty in letting 
him linger here with all that could subdue his reason, fever his senses, 
and intoxicate his hope. If he were nothing to her, and would remain 
nothing to her, it was a wanton and a pitiless exercise of power to bring 
him here, where the hour, the scene, the solitude, everything that sur- 
rounded her and that beguiled him, lashed his passion a thousand-fold, 
and lulled to forgetfulness every memory save the memory of her. Was 
it wittingly done to woo him on? Was it carelessly done to destroy the 
life she had saved? Doubt might have whispered, ‘‘ Why does she so 
tacitly forbid your love its utterance, and yet blind you through your 
senses, and bring you to her solitude?’ But doubt was utterly alien to 
the code of his heart and his chivalry. When he had once adored her, 
then he had for ever believed in her. She had given him back his life; 
he would have trusted her with far more than life. 

Her eyes met his own, that were burning with the eloquence he felt 
forbidden to put into words, but hers were not moved; they did not droop, 
as women’s often do, beneath the fire of the passion uttered in his, they 
passed on from him to, rest dreamily on the distance, where the domes of 
Santa Sophia rose against the stars, and the lighted minarets glittered 
among the cypress groves of the Moslem city. 

“It was a fair heritage to lose through a feeble vanity—that beautiful 
Constantinople!” she said, softly. ‘The East and the West! What 
anempire! More than Alexander ever grasped at—what might not 
have been done with it? Asian faith and Oriental sublimity, with Roman 
power and Gothie force ; if there had been a hand strong enough to weld 
all these together, what a world there might have been !” 

‘* But to have done that would have been to attain the Impossible ?” 
said Erceldoune. “Oil and flame, old and new, living and dying, tradi- 
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tion and scepticism, iconoclast and idolator, yon cannot unite and har- 
monise those antagonisms ?” 

He barely knew what he answered her; he was thinking nothing of 
her words, solely of her and the loveliness before him, that made him feel 
as though the on and Chian wines he had drank had been the 
draught of so much liquid fire. 

She gave a sign of dissent. 

“The prophet or the hero unites all antagonisms, because he binds 
them all to his own genius. The Byzantine empire had none such; the 
nearest was Julian, but he believed less in himself than in the gods; the 
nearest after him was Belisarius—the fool of a courtesan !—and he was 
but a good soldier, he was no teacher, no liberator, no leader for the 
nations. John Vatices came too late. A man must be his own convert 
before he can convert others. Zoroaster, Mahomet, Cromwell, Napoleon, 
believed intensely in their own missions; hence their influence on the 
peoples. How can we tell what Byzantium might have become under 
one mighty hand?—it was torn in pieces among courtesans, and parasites, 
and Christian fanatics, and Houmousians, and Houmoiousians! I have 
the blood of the Commneni in me. I think of it with shame when I 
remember what they might have been.” 

** You come from the Roman Emperors?” 

His voice was unsteady as he asked it; looking on her he thought that 
no imperial diadem the earth could offer would be too proud a crown for 
her, and—he. thought, too, of his own broken fortunes, of the beggared 
title that alone was left to him, as if in mockery of all his race had lost, 
and of the ivy-covered ruins on which the sun would now be setting 
amongst the hawthorn gleps and purple moors of the old Border land at 
home. 

“The Roman Emperors !’’ she repeated, with that contemptuous arch 
of her brows which spoke disdain far more scornfully than any satire. 
““When the name was a travesty, an ignominy, a reproach! When 
Barbarians thronged the Forum, and the representative of Galilee fisher- 
men claimed power in the Capitol! Grande chose! No. I descend— 
they say—from the Commnent; but I am prouder that, on the other hand, 
I come from pure Athenians. I belong to two buried worlds. But 
the stone throne of the Areopagus was greater than the gold one of 
Manuel.” 

“You are the daughter of Emperors; you are worthy an empire.” 

His voice was very low; they were the words of no flattery of the hour, 
but of a homage as idolatrous as was ever offered in the fair shadows of 
the Sacred Groves of Antioch to the goddess from whom she took her 
name. And there was a great pang at his heart as he spoke them ; again 
he thought of the only thing on earth he called his own, those crumbling 
ruins to the far westward, by the Cheviot range, where the scarlet 
creepers hid the jagged rents in the walls, and owls roosted where princes 
once had banqueted. 

“Anempire! J thought so once,” she answered, with a low, slight 
laugh. “I had dreams—of the sceptre of my ancestors, of the crown of 
the Violet City, of Utopias here, where east and west meet one another, 
aud God would give us a paradise if men did not make usa hell. Dreams 
deemisogaeah is all a dream, and life too, some metaphysicians say. 
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Where shall we wake, I wonder, and how—for the better? It is to 
be hoped so, if we ever wake at all, which is more than doubtful !”” 

There was an accent of sadness in the opening words, but the rest 
were spoken with that moqueur irony which, while it was never bitter, 
was more contemptuous than bitterness in its half languid levity. He 
looked at her with a vague and troubled pain, there was so much in the 
complexity of her nature that was veiled from him; seeing her life but 
dimly, there was so much of splendour, so much of melancholy in it, that 
exiled him from her, and that oppressed him ; the more magnificent her 
lineage or her fortunes, the farther she was from him. 

“You have one empire,” he said, almost abruptly, in the tumult of the 
suppressed thoughts in him, “ a wider one than the Byzantine! You can 
do what you will with men’s lives! I have nothing, I can lose nothing, 
except the life you gave me back, but if I had all the kingdoms of the 
earth I would throw them away for i 

The passion in his voice dropped suddenly, leaving the words un- 
finished; he crushed them into silence with a fierce effort; he did not 
know how vast her possessions, or how high her rank might not be, and 
in his beggared fortunes he was very proud—proud as the haughtiest 
noble in Europe. She rose, with that graceful negligence with which she 
sileuced all she would not hear, yet she lingered by him one moment, look- 
ing at him with a gentle smile, the smile that changed her as by magic. 

“ No kingdom would be a tithe so peaceful as your manhood and your 
honour. Never peril ¢hose for any woman; there is not one worth the 
loss.”’ 

She swept out on to the terrace on which the great court opened, while 
he rose and followed her, as the Albanians entered the various chambers 
to light the candelabra and chandeliers. The flash of a giddy, exultant, 
incredulous rapture ran like lightning through his veins for a moment ; 
she had softly repulsed, but she had not rebuked him; she had known at 
what his words paused, and the smile she had given him had a light in it 
that was almost tenderness. He did not ask, he did not think, where his 
hope began or ended; he did not weigh its meaning, he dared not have 
drawn it to the light, lest close seen it should have faded ; he only felt— 





So my eyes hold her! What is worth 
The best of heaven, the best of earth ? 


“There it lies!’’ she said, as she leaned over the marble balustrade, 
resting her eyes on the distant minarets and roofs of Constantinople, rising 
clear and dark in the intense silvered lustre of the moon, undimmed to- 
night by even a floating cloud. “ And all its glories are dead. The 
Porphyry-chamber, and the Tyrian dyes, the Renlosie and the Labarum, 
the thunder of Chrysostom, and the violets of child-Protus—they could 
not make the city live that had dared to dethrone Rome! The hordes of 
the Forest and the Desert avenged the wrongs of the Scipii and the Julii, 
It was but just.” 

“As the soldiers of Islam avenged the gods of Greece. Aphrodite 
perished that Arians might rage, and the beautiful mythus was swept 
away, that hell and the devil might be believed in instead! When the 
Crescent glittered there, it half redressed the wrongs of your Olympus.” 

“And we reign still!” She turned, as she spoke, towards the western 
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waters, where the sea-line of the Augean lay, while in her eyes came the 
look of a royal pride and of a deathless love. “Greece cannot die! 
No matter the land be now, Greece—our Greece—must live for 
ever. Her language lives; the children of Europe learn it, even if they 
halt it in imperfect numbers. The greater the scholar the humbler he 
still bends to learn the words of wisdom from her schools. The poet 
comes to her for all his fairest myths, his noblest mysteries, his greatest 
masters. The sculptor looks at the broken, shattered fragments of her 
statues, and throws aside his calliope in despair before those matchless 
wrecks. From her, soldiers learn how to die, and nations how to conquer 
and to keep their liberties. No deed of heroism is done but, to crown it, 
it is saedl parallel to hers. They write of love, and who forgets the 
Lesbian? They dream of freedom, and to reach it they remember 
Salamis, They talk of progress, and while they talk they sigh for all 
that they have lost in Academus. They seek truth, and while they seek 
wearily long, as little children, to hear the golden speech of Sokrates, 
that slave, and fisherman, and sailor, and stonemason, and date-seller, 
were all once free to hear in her Agora. But for the light that shone 
from Greece in the breaking of the Renaissance, Europe would have 
perished in its Gothic darkness. They call her dead; she can never die 
while her life, her soul, her genius breathe fire into the new nations, and 
give their youth all of greatness and of grace that they can claim. 
Greece dead! She reigns in every poem written, in every art pursued, 
in every beauty treasured, in every liberty won, in every god-like life and 
god-like death, in your fresh lands, which, but for her, wouid be barbarian 
now. 

Where she stood, with her eyes turned westward to the far-off snows of 
Cithwron and Mount Ida, and the shores which the bronze spear of Pallas 
Athene once guarded through the night and day, the dark light in her 
eyes grew grander, and the flash of a superb pride was on her brow—it 
was Aspasia who lived again, and who remembered Pericles. 

He looked on her, with the glow of passion on his face, made sublimer 
by the poet’s thoughts that were awaking in him—looked on her as 
Alewus looked on Sappho. He was silent, for his heart was lulled with the 
oppression of his love, as the great forests are silenced before the storm. 

She had forgotten his presence, standing there in the hush of the mid- 
night, with the Byzantine city to the eastward, and to the west the land 
that had heard Plato—her thoughts were far away among the shadows 
of the past, the great past, when the “Io Triumphe” had been echoed 
up to the dim majesty of the Acropolis, or the roses had drooped their 
fragrant heads on the gracious gold of Alkibiades’s love-locks. 

He knew that he was forgotten, yet his heart did not reproach her ; 
she was far above him in his sight, far as the stars that shone now above 
Athens, and his love was one that would take neglect and anguish 
silently, without swerving once from its loyalty. He would have lain his 
heart down to be pressed out in agony, so that it should have given her 
one passing moment of pleasure, as a rose is thrown under a woman's 
foot to be crushed as she steps, that dying it may lend a breath of frag- 
rance to the air she breathes. He stooped his head, and his voice was 


scarce louder than the low-stealing breeze that shook the cups of the 
water-lilies. 
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“ You are the daughter of Emperors, and I have nothing that is worthy 
to bring you; only—only—remember, if ever you need it, one man’s life 
will be yours to die for you.” 

She started slightly where she leaned, with her musing eyes resting on 
Athens; she had forgotten his presence, and his words, though they told 
her no more than she knew, startled her still with their suddenness. The 
look of proud disdainful pain that he had seen before came on her face— 
the disdain was not for him—but the smile that already to him was the 
only sun the world held, lingered on her lips a moment. 

“A year’s pain to a true life—a day’s pain, an hour’s!—were far more 
than mine were worth. The daughter of Emperors ?—the daughter of 
men who gamed away their birthright, and played with diadems as idiot 
children play with olive-stones! Is there much greatness there? As 
for you—I have had so many die for me, I am tired of the shadow of 
the cypress!” 

Strange though. the words were, no vanity of power spoke in them, 
but a fatal truth, a mournful earnestness, tinged by, deepened to, re- 
morse ; the shadow of the cypress seemed to fall across the brilliance of 
her face as she uttered them. 

“ Will you let me live for you ?” 

The words escaped him before he knew they were uttered, before he 
realised all they meant, before he was conscious what he offered and 

ledged to a woman who, for aught he knew or could tell, might be the 
head of an illustrious race, the wife of one of the royal chiefs of the 
Levant or of the East, or—might be anything that Europe held of what 
was fairest, most fatal, most dangerous in her sex. 

She lifted the Oriental lashes of her eyes, and looked at him; a 
long, earnest, unwavering look, intense almost to melancholy. Then 
that soft, delicate warmth that he had seen once before, when she had 
greeted him in her solitude with that one word, “ You!’’ came on her 
face, she smiled slightly, and shook her head. 

“How rash you are! It is well for you that I will not take you at 
your word. No!—your life is a noble, gallant thing; treasure its liberty, 
and never risk it in a woman’s hands.” 

The calmness with which she put aside words that had been nothing 
less than a declaration of the love he bore her, the serenity with which 
her gaze had dwelt on him, were not those of a woman who did or who 
would give him answering tenderness; yet the smile, the glance with 
which she had spoken, had not been those of one to whom he was wholly 
indifferent, or to whom his words had been repugnant. It seemed as 
though she would never let him come to her as a lover, yet as though she 
would never let him free himself from the sway of her fascination ; she 
refused his homage with easy and delicate grace, but she refused so that 
she showed that the man who had been saved by her in the depths of the 
Carpathian Pass had her interest and had her pity. 

_Apity more cruel, perhaps, than grosser cruelty which should have bade 
him go and Jeave her then and for ever, for as she turned and went back 
to the lighted chambers, noting the deadly pain that for the moment she 
had dealt, she smiled on him; she talked to him of a thousand things with 
her rich and graphic eloquence, that charmed the ear like the flowing of 
music, and often sank to silence that only lent it rarer charm; she 
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sang the grand chants of the Catholic Church, and the splendours of 
Bach, of Pergolesi, of Mozart—sang as she would never sing when a 
thronged salon petitioned her; she let him stay with her till midnight 
had long passed over the distant mosques and courts of Constantinople, 
and she bade him good night, leaning again over the marble parapet of 
the terrace, with the moonlight fall upon her, as she gave him such a 
sign of adieu, just so proud, just so gentle, as Mary Stuart might have 
given to her Warden of the Marches while yet she knew his love and 
would not yield him hers. 

There was little wonder that as the hoofs of the Monarch thundered 
their course by the sea, through the odorous Oriental night, there was 
more of wild joy in his rider’s heart than of any other thought. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SOLDIER OF POLAND. 


Where Idalia leaned, with her eyes still musingly dropped on the 
shelving mass of myrtle blossom, long after the ring of the Monarch’s 
gallop had ceased to echo down the shore, a step hurriedly crushed the 
fallen leaves of pomegranate flowers; before she saw him, a man had 
thrown himself before her, pressing his lips on the trailing folds of her 
laces, kneeling there as one kneels who sues for life. 

* Tdalia !”” ) 

, Inthe single word all that tae world can hold of love was told—and 
told in despair. 

She started and looked down ; surprise, anger, something of pity, came 
into her glance ; she drew herself from his clasp with the gesture of her 
habitual haughty grace, and turned from him without a word, bending 
her head with a silent salutation. 

“ Idalia !—I have come from Paris only to look upon your face !” 

The vibration of intense suffering in his voice made her involuntarily 
pause; but when she spoke it was with a calm indifference, a pointed 
meaning. i 

“I do not receive this evening, Prince Waldemar; did not my people 
inform you so?” 

A quick, sudden shudder of torture shook him; he it was who had 
worn the badge of the Silver Ivy, and had answered Victor Vane with 
three brief pregnant words—“ To my cost!” To his cost, his most bitter 
cost, he had loved her, and he had forced his way to her here in the quiet 
of the Asiatic night. He grasped again the hem of her perfumed and 
trailing dress, and held her there, looking upward to that fair and fatal 
face in the silvered lustre of the full moon shining from the sea. 

She had destroyed him ;—but he could not look on her without grow- 
ing drunk with his own idolatry as men grow drunk with raki. 

‘ Idalia!”"—in that single name all his misery seemed uttered with a 
great cry from his heart’s depths—‘ have you no pity—no remorse ? 
You know what you have made me, and you give me no mercy? Is 
your heart stone ?” 

No change came on her face, so lovely in the silvered shadows ; she 
smiled slightly, with a negligent disdain. 
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« You have studied at the Porte St. Martin! That is not the way we 
speak anywhere else in Paris.” 

There was a contemptuous languor in the words more cruel than the 
bitterest utterance, in earnest, would have been ; with scenes and hours 
so vivid in his memory, in which his love had been lavished at her 
feet, and sunned in her smile, and welcomed by her word, they struck on 
him as passing all that history had ever held of women’s traitorous 
heartlessness. Was she who spoke them the same who a brief half-hour 
before talked of divine and dreamy thoughts, with a light in her eyes that 
would have made Erceldoune sooner doubt his own existence than doubt 
her ? 

Yes; for Idalia was now—what the world had made her. 

His hands clenched on her dress in a convulsive wretchedness. 

“Oh, God! have you no heart, no soul, no conscience? I laid down 
all I had on earth for you; I gave you my peace, my honour, my utter 
abject slavery. I only lived for you. And yet——” 

His voice died inarticulate, his eyes still gazing upwards, while the light 
from the sea fell on it—a face of fair and gallant beauty, of ancient race 
and leonine blood, in the early prime of manhood, yet now worn, hag- 
gard, drawn, and darkened with the hopeless passions that were loosening 
in him beyond all strength to hold them. 

She looked down on him, still without change of glance or feature. It 
was a tale so often told to her! She drew herself from him with her 
proudest indolence. 

“You came here to tell me this? It was scarcely worth while. Good 
evening, Prince Waldemar.” 

Like a deer stung by a shot he started to his feet, standing between 
her and the vast shafts of white marble that formed the portico into the 
building ; the blood stained his forehead, his teeth were set ; the endurance 
that had laid him at her mercy, suffering all things for her sake, living 
only in the light of her smile, and knowing no law but her desire, broke 
its bondage now and turned against her in fierce but just rebuke, inco- 
herent in its misery. 

“It is true, then, what they say! You have a heart of bronze, a soul 
of marble! You have that divine glory of your loveliness only to draw 
men in your net and hurl them to perdition! It is true, then! in 
worshipping you we worship the fairest traitress, the most angelical lie 
that the world ever saw? Have you ever thought what it is you do? 
Have you ever asked yourself what price we pay for the power you hold ? 
Have you ever thought that you mdy tempt us, and betray us, and de- 
stroy us once too often, till your very slaves may turn against you ?” 

He stood alone with her in the lateness of the night, his words inco- 
herent and crushed between his teeth, his eyes gleaming through the 
shadows ; and she knew that she had done him wrong which before now 
has turned men into fiends, and has made them stamp out into its grave 
the beauty that has beguiled them and betrayed them. But she gave no 
sign of fear; her dauntless nature knew fear no more than Jeanne 
d’Are knew it. Her conscience alone smote her, a pang of remorse 
wakened in her. She was silent, looking at him in the shadowy moon- 
light ; she knew that she had ruined his life—a loyal, high-souled, 
patriotic life, full of bright promise and of fearless action—a life laid 
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subject to her, and broken in her hands as a child breaks the painted 
butterfly. 

“ Y my God!” he cried, and it was the involuntary cry of a great 
despair that broke his force down before the woman he idolised, the 
woman by whom he had been fooled and forsaken, yet whom he still 
worshipped but the more the more that he condemned her. “ That such 
divinity of beauty should only veil a heart of steel! If you had ever 
loved—if ever you could love—you could not do such treachery to love 
as this. I know you as you are, now—now that it is too late, and yet 

and yet ” 

A single sob broke his voice, he threw himself again down at her feet 
in the sheer blindness of an utter misery, his hands clutching the folds of 
her dress, his lips pressed in kisses on the senseless laces, conscious alone 
of the woman who now had no more thought, or need, or tenderness for 
him than the cold marble that rose above him into the starry stillness of 
the Bosphorus night. 

“ And yet there is no crime I would not take on me at your word— 
there is no sin I would not sin for you! I know you as you are—and 
yet, so utterly in spite of all, I love you! I came to-night to see your 
face once more. ] go to die for Poland, and I could not die without one 
word more from you, one last look from your eyes. Idalia! Idalia! have 
you no remorse? Say one last gentle word to me; we shall never meet 
again on earth !” 

She stood there, above him, in the clear radiance shining from the 
waters, while at her feet this mat, who so loved her that love survived all 
wrong, poured out his passionate words, and wrestled with the suffering 
that 4 had dealt. She was silent; his words had struck deep to the 
core of the remorse that was slowly awaking in her, a profound pity for 
him, as profound a loathing of herself, arose ; all the gentler, purer, nobler 
nature in her was touched, and accused her more poignantly than the 
most bitter of his accusations. She stooped slightly ; her proud nature, 
her habit of power, and her world of levity and mockery, made her yield 
with difficulty, made her pity with rarity; but when she did either, she 
did them as no other woman could. : 

She stooped slightly, and her eyes were heavy as they rested on him : 

“*T have but one word: Forgive me!” 

And in that one word Idalia spoke more than could have been uttered 
in the richest eloquence that could have confessed her error and his wrong. 
Yet while she said it, she knew that both the sin and the injury were be- 
yond all on, as utterly as though through her hand, or by her will, 
this man’s existence had been destroyed, and swept away from amongst 
the living. 

He looked up, a wild eager hope against hope flashing in on him one 
moment, it was quenched as soon as born; her face had pain on it, and 
an unspoken remorse, but the light that he had once seen there was gone 
—there was no love for him. 

His head sank again, he took her hands and pressed his lips on them 
in burning kisses—the kisses of an eternal farewell : 

“Forgive! I would have forgiven you death—I forgive you more 
than death. But if you ever meet again one who loves you as I have 
loved, remember me—and spare him.” 
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The words died in his throat, the throes of a great agony were on him ; 
never again in life, he knew, would he look upon the loveliness that had 
betrayed him; he knew that he was going to his death, as surely as 
though he sank into the sea-depths glistening below, and that when he 
should lie in the darkness and decay of a forgotten soldier’s grave, there 
would be no pang of memory for him in her heart, no thought that gave 
him pity or lament in the life to which his own was sacrificed. 

He looked yet once again upward to her face, as dying men may look 
their last on what they love, then slowly, very slowly, as though each 
moment were a separate pang, he loosened his hold upon her, and turned 
and went through the shadows of the cypress, downward to where the 
silvered waves were drearily breaking on the strand below. 

Where h:> had left her, Idalia stood silent, the moonlight falling on the 
white marble about her, till from the sea the lustre on her looked bright 
as the radiance of day. Her eyes were fixed on the starry distance, 
noting nothing, and in them there rose and gathered tears that did not 
fall, almost the first that ever had dimmed their glory. In one thing 
alone had he wronged her. She knew the weariness of remorse, she knew 
the tenderness of pity. 

Though no sign had escaped her, each word of his passionate accusa- 
tion had quivered to her heart ; he did not feel their truth more bitterly 
than she. That rebuke, poured out before her in the solitude of the 
night, had stirred her heart with its pain ; it showed her what it was that 
she had done, it made her shudder from the fatal gift of her own beauty ; 
how had she used it ? 

Again and again, till they had passed by her, no more noted than the 
winds that swept the air about her, the anguish of men’s lives, the fire of 
their passions had been spent upon her, and been wasted for her ; she had 
won love without scruple, embittered it without self-reproach. But now, 
standing in the silence of the Asiatic night, with the stars shining over 
the face of the sea, and the accents of an eternal farewell still echoing 
on her ear, her own heart wakened, vibrating with the same futile and 
passionate pain. 

“What do Ido? What do Ido?” she thought. “ Ruin their lives, 
destroy their peace, send them out to their deaths—and for what? A 
phantom, a falsehood, an unreality, that betrays them as utterly as 1! 
The life I lead is but cruelty on cruelty, sin on sin; I am weary of it. I 
know its crime, and yet I love its sovereignty still! I am vile enough 
to feel the charm of its power, while I have conscience enough to abhor 
its work !”? 

The thoughts floated through her mind where she stood, looking over 
to where the sea lay, the dark outline of some felucca alone gliding spirit- 
like across the moonlit surface. Yet as the starlight fell also upon her— 
upon that regal and exquisite grace, which would have befitted the 
proudest throne of Europe—crime seemed to have no possible fellowship 
with her, cruelty no lodging there, dishonour no resting-place for one 
instant in her life. 

Still in her own sight, in her own knowledge, all these were hers—all 
these could be quoted at her charge by those who had known no name 
so fatal as that fair Greek name—* Idalia.” 

She withdrew her eyes from the grey gleaming Bosphorus water, and 
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swept with that step which had the slow languor of the gliding swan’s 
softest movement, with all the free royalty of a forest animal’s, up and 
down the length of the terrace that stretched out into the shadows of the 
cypress The last words of the man who had left her seemed to 
echo still upon the air; the summons of conscience, the reproach of the 
past, the duty and the demand of the present instant, all were spoken in 
them. Even as he had uttered them, she had thought of one whose love 
would be as this which now upbraided her, and pleaded with her. She 
knew that he should be om | It might not be too late to save him— 
from what? From herself? 

She walked unceasingly to and fro the marble of the terrace in the late 
Eastern night that was now nearing the dawn. He who had left her 
to go out and find a soldier’s death under the black and endless pine 
forests and the snow plains of Poland, stood between her and the fearless, 
chivalrous, generous life which she had once saved from such a grave, and 
which now was in the first radiant flush of faith that held her rather angel 
than woman, and love that had sprung up, full grown in one short night, 
like a flower under tropical suns. 

To save Erceldoune: not to let him spend this treasure of Joyalty 
at her feet, not to let him stake his peace and manhood on the smile of a 
woman's lips, not to let him lose his present and his future in the 
traitorous sweetness of a vain idolatry ; this was what the life she had 
destroyed commanded her to do for him whom she had rescued in the 
loneliness of the Moldavian ravines. 

“Spare him !— yes, he should be spared,” she thought, while in her 
heart recollection whispered her, “ Is it not too late?” 

Too late to spare him the keenness of a cruel pang, too late to sweep 
from him a memory that would haunt him with the haunting eyes of a 
Lamia ; yet not too late, perlfaps, to break him from his madness by one 
sharp ,thgoe that should spare him worse in the future, to save him 
greater suffering by wounding to the quick his pride and stinging his 
resentment ? 

Better one pang at first than for a while the sweetness of a cheated 
hope, to end in lifelong desolation, like that which had to-night upbraided 

er. 

‘* Most men in their passion love but their own indulgence ; but now 
and then there are those who love us for ourselves ; they should be spared,” 
she thought, as in that restless walk to and fro the terrace she paused 
again and leaned down over the balustrade, with her face turned once 
more towards the sea. 

They called her unscrupulous, she had been so; they had ealled her 
heartless, merciless, remorseless, in all her poetic beauty; there had per- 
haps been too much truth in the charge ; much error lay on her life, great 
ruin at her door; but of what this woman really was her foes knew 
nothing, and her lovers knew as little. With neither was she ever what 
she now was, alone under the Asiatic stars, looking on the white gleam 
of the surf where it broke up on the sands below—now, when she was 
musing how to save again, from herself, him whom she had once saved 
from the grave. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“DIE QUALST MICH ALS TYRANN; UND ICH? ICH LIEB DICH roca!” 


A New life had dawned on Erceldoune. 

All his old habits of soldier-like decision, of sportsman-like activity, were 
broken up; he who had used to dash from one end of Europe to the other 
as most men walk over a covert, and to find his greatest pleasures in the 
saddle and the rifle, in waiting high up in a leafy nest for the lions to come 
down to the spring to drink, and in riding wild races with the Arabs over 
amber stretches of torrid sand, in spending whole days alone with a re- 
triever among the sedge-pools of the Border fowl, and in bivouacking 
through a searching Christmas night with South American guachos, he 
had now changed into the veriest dreamer that ever let the long hours 
steal away, 

Floating up, bright forms ideal, 


Half sense-supplied, and half unreal, 
Like music mingling with a dream. 


All the athletic enjoyments, all the vigorous sports, all the dauntless zest 
in danger, which had used to be all he cared for, had lost their spell; he 
lived in a land of enchantment, whose sole sunlight was a woman’s glance; 
he gave himself up without a struggle to the only passion that had ever 
touched his life. Now and then pn swept over him a foreboding that 
his own peace was wrecked for ever, once launched on the stormy torrent 
to which he had so long refused, because so long untempted, to surrender 
himself; now and then the knowledge of his own utter ignorance of the 
woman to whom he was yielding up his destiny, smote him with a terrible 
pang; but very rarely: in proportion to the length and the immensity of 
tis resistance to the passion, was the reckless headlong force of his fall 
into its power. Moreover, his nature was essentially trustful, essentially 
loyal; and he had, all unconsciously, an old-world chivalry in him that 
would have made it seem to him the poorest and most craven poltroonery 
to cast doubt on the guardian-angel who had saved him from the very 
jaws of death. His mother, dead in his earliest childhood, had been a 
young and lovely Spaniard, who, neglected by her lord, had been left to 
break her soft, wild Castilian spirit as she would against the grey walls of 
the King’s Rest, longing for the perfume and the colour and the southern 
winds of her home in the Vega, while the Border moors stretched round 
her, and the Cheviots shut her in until she died, like a tropic bird that is 
caged in the cold and in the twilight. Something inherited from the ten- 
derness and the enthusiasm of her Spanish blood was latent in her son, 
little as he knew it; an unworldliness, a romance, were in his nature, 
though he did not perceive them; and though his career had done much 
to strengthen the lion-like daring and athlete’s hardihood of his character, 
softening it in nothing, on the other hand the picturesque colouring and 
varied wandering in which his years had been spent had done much to 
peeve the vein of romance within him, unworn while unsuspected. 

othing had touched this side of his nature until now; and now, the 
or for its past suppression, it conquered him in its turn, and ruled 
alone. 

When he left her that evening he could not sleep; he took a long 
furious gallop through the cool of the late night, dashing down far 
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into the interior, along sandy plains, and through cypress groves, across 
perfumy stretches of tangled vegetation, and over the rocky beds of 
dried-up brooks, or the a of tumbling freshets. The wild estro of 
pace chimed in with the tumult in his heart; the swift rush through the 
cooled air softened the fever in him ; his thoughts and his passions kept 
throbbing time with the beat of the hoofs, with the sweep of the gallop. 
He loved her, he thought ;—oh God how he loved her! 

So long ago loved his namesake the Rhymer, when under the tree 
of Erceldoune—the Tree of Grammarye—the sorceress lips touched his, 
and the eyes brighter than mortal brightness looked into his own—lips 
that wooed him across the dark Border, eyes that dared him brave the 
Lake of Fire for her sake. Those old, old legends! how they repeat them- 
selves in every life ! 

With the dawn he came upon a clear, still pool, lying landlocked, far 
and solitary, encircled with cedars and cypress and superb drooping boughs, 
now heavy with the white blossoms of the sweet chesnut, and while 
the horse drank at the brink threw himself in to bathe, dipping down 
into the clear brown waters, and striking out into the depths of cool, 
green, blossoming shade, while the swell of a torrent that poured into it 
lashed him with its delicious foam, cold even in the East before sunrise, 
and hurled the mass of water against his magnificent limbs, firm knit, 
symmetrical, colossal as the polished limbs of a Roman bronze of Milo. 
As he shook the drenching spray from his hair, and swam against the 
current, looking upward at the sky where the rose-flush of dawn was 
just breaking in all its glow and glory, all the beauty that life might 
know seemed suddenly to rise on him im revelation, with the golden 
dawning of those first sunrays. There stands an Eastern fable, told in 
that mystic and poetic Asia in whose cypress shadows he now lay with 
his eyes lifted to the lighf, a fable that, when paradise faded from 
earth, a sipgle rose was saved and treasured by an angel, who gives to 
every mortal, sooner or later in his life, one breath of fragrance from 
the immortal flowers—one alone. The legend came into his memory as 
the sunbeams deepened slanting spear-like across the clear azure of the 
skies, and he dashed down into the cold shock of the waters to still in 
him this passionate fever, this fierce sweetness of longing for all that 
might never be his own. 

One woman alone could bring to him that .perfume of paradise ; the 
rose of Eden could only breathe its divine fragrance on him from her 
lips. And he would have given all the years of his life to have it come 
to him one hour! 

In the break of the morning, while he thought thus of her with the 
rising of the sun, Idalia, just risen, stood looking outward at the 
east. The loose silken folds of a Turkish robe floated round her, her 
face was pale with a dark shadow beneath the eyes, and her hair lay in 
long, loose masses on her shoulders, now and then lifted by the wind 
from the latticed windows. She was thinking deeply and painfully, 
while her eyes followed mechanically the flight of those white- winged 
Bosphorus gulls that the Turkish sailors call the spirits of unfaithful 
women, as their silvery wings swept in a bright cloud above the water. 
The reproaches that had been uttered to her a few hours before still had 
their sting for her, the truths with which they had been barbed still 
pierced her. 
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Proud, fearless, negligent, superbly indifferent to the world’s opinion 
though she was, contemptuous of its censure as she was careless of its 
homage, she was not steeled against the accusation of her own heart and 
conscience; she felt pity and she felt remorse. She had been, perhaps, 
something too fiercely upbraided by the man whom she had sent out to 
his grave under the black woods of Poland, yet she did not question the 
arraignment. She knew that she had had a great power vested in her 
hands; a power for good and evil, a power over men’s lives with which 
she had played at will; and she knew that she had used it wrongly, 
used it so that many beside him could have cried out against her with as 
terrible a reproach, as deep a justice. She was no sophist, no coward ; 
she could look at her own acts and condemn them with an unsparing 
truth; Idalia never shrank from anything, and though haughtily dis- 
dainful of all censure, she tore down the mask from her own errors, and 
looked them fully, face to face, as they were. Erred she had, gravely, 

ing on from the slighter to the deeper, in that course which is almost 
mevitable, since no single false step ever yet could be taken alone. 

The brightest chivalry, the noblest love, the strongest passions, the 
most unquestioning self-sacrifice, the most headlong devotion, these had 
all been wakened by her, and lavished on her ;—what had she done with 
them? Accepted them, to turn them to her tools; excited them, to 
make them her slaves and her creatures; won them and wooed them 
with her glorious beauty, her sorceress charm ; to weigh them with cold 
cruelty at their worth, and let them drift unpitied to their doom. 

Those who had loved her had been no more to her than this ; beguiled 
for the value they were, betrayed to love that by their passion they 
might. grow plastic to her purpose, bent to her command. She, who 
had all the superb, satiric, contemptuous disbelief in love of a woman of 
the world, still knew that, over and over again, the tide of a passionate 
grief had broken up vainly against the disdain of her delicate, pitiless 
irony ; knew that over and over again a life made desolate, a life driven 
out to recklessness and desperation, a life laid down in the early glory of 
ambitious manhood, had been sacrificed through her, ruined by her, as 
cruelly, as carelessly as a young child destroys the brightness of the 
butterfly, the fragrance of the cowslip, in its sport of summer-day chase 
or spring-day blossom-ball. And for what? For the sake of triumphs 
that had palled in their gaining, for the sake of things that were value- 
less now, for the sake of a sovereignty that seemed to brand her forehead 
with its crown, for the sake of evil things that had worn a fair mask, of 
freedom that had grown into slavery, of daring that had said, “ Better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 

She had erred deeply ; all that was noblest, tenderest, most generous 
in her nature—and there was so much still, despite the accusing lives that 
could appeal against her as the soldier of Poland had appealed in the 
night that was just passed—knew it, and did not seek to palliate it to her- 
self. For long the career (that closed her in, once entered, as the net closes 
round the bird it ensnares) had wearied her, had revolted her, had made 
her pride contemn the part she played, her conscience plead against the 
woe she worked, her nature, grand in its mould and fearless in its courage, 
repent, revolt from and scorn much that she had once voluntarily sought 
and confessedly loved in the earlier years when it was fresh to her. And 
she was not happy: the simplicity of the aged recluse at Monastica had 
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pierced to a truth that Paris, and the world, and the men who glittered 
round her and adored her, did not perceive. She was not happy. With 
her brilliance, her power, her enterprise, the fineness of her intricate in- 
trigues, the daring of her constant adventures, the excitement of her 
incessant changes, no morbid sentiment, no passive melancholy could have 
hold on her or be known to her, but something deeper than this was 
at her heart ; it was the melancholy of a mute remorse, the unavailin 
and vainly-silenced lament of one whe finds that he has bartered his gol 
for stones. 

Her eyes were weary in all the splendour of their lustre as they fol- 
lowed the flight of the Marmoran sea-gulls. She thought of herself seven 
years past, when only fifteen summers had warmed the gold of her hair, 
yet had made her Hellenic beauty in its early blush and sudden maturity 
almost, even then, the beauty of her present womanhood ; she thought of 
herself as she had stood one evening at sunset leaning down over the ivy- 
mantled ruins of an antique bridge in Sicily, looking across to the 
Mediterranean flashing in the light, and thinking of the centuries far 
away in the distance of the past when those waves had broken against 
the prows of Scipio's galleys, and been crowded with the returning fleet 
of Sulla Felix ; she remembered the vivid and decorated eloquence that 
had wooed her then to her present path, murmuring such bright rich 
words of liberty and triumph, while the waters in their melody and the 
sunset in its splendour seemed filled with the grand dead names of 
Gracchan Rome and of Sokratic Athens; she remembered how the 
proud imagination of her dawning life had leapt to those subtle temptings 
as an arrow leaps from the bow into the empyrean, and had seen in its 
ambitious and still child-like dreams the sovereignty of Semiramis, the 
sway of A'spasia, the empire of Maria Theresa, waiting in the future for 
her, with their haughty diadems and their conquered worlds. She would 
have given all the riches that she owned now to have back that one hour 
by the blue Sicilian sea, and to be able to reject the voice of the charmer 
that charmed so deftly and so falsely ! 

Seven years had gone by since then, and she had known the world 
deeply, widely, wisely; she had been sated with homage and with victory, 
she had wakened love almost wherever her glance fell ; her hours had 
been filled with vivid colour and incessant variety, with luxury and with 
pleasure, with the vie de Bohéme in its airy nonchalance, mingled with 
all the grace and elegance of patrician tastes and habits. And yet she 
was not happy ; for the fame she had was notoriety, the power she had 
was used unscrupulously, in the core of the rose there was always an 
asp, and in the heart of Idalia there were disappointment, remorse, and 
dishonour. 

“ And yet I was more sinned against than sinning,” she reflected. “ I 
believed in him implicitly, I was so young then, and he dressed his 
tempting in such grand hues, I was allured with such glorious beguile- 
ment. The regeneration of nations, the revolution of empires, the 
striking off of the serf’s fetters, the redressing of every unjust balance, 
the conquest of kings, empires and liberties, the people’s homage and 
the monarchs’ crowns,—those were what tempted me. It was the old 
fable of Satan and Eve : ‘ Eat of this fruit, and ye shall have the know- 
ledge of heaven and earth;’ ‘ Believe in me, follow me, and you shall 


have glory beside which paradise is poor, kingdoms beside which Eden is 
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a desert!’ And I took the fruit. How could I tell then that it would 
be all a lie?” 

The thoughts floated through her mind, leaning there wearily against 
the green lattice of the casement, while the early wind of the warm dawn 
stirred the half-opened scarlet blossoms of the japonica twining round it. 
But she was too integrally proud to seek refuge or exculpation in self- 
excuses even in her solitary thoughts. 

“ No, that is but half the truth,’’ she mused, while her eyes still uncon- 
sciously followed the sweep.of the sea-birds out to sea. ‘ I was sinned 
against ¢hen, in the first, but it has been my own wrong since. I have 
kept to error long since I have known it to be error. I have loved m 
power even while I despised its means and its ends. I have felt the 
intoxication of hazard till I have let it entangle me beyond recal. I have 
felt the evil I did, yet I have not paused in it when I might. I have 
seen the fatal issue of so much, and I have gone on and on with the charm 
that deludes them. I have bound them, I have blinded them, I have de- 
spoiled them, I have taken their youth and their manhood, their faith and 
their courage, their wealth and their genius, and ruined them all. I have 
spared none of them. I have betrayed so many! That has not been 
done in ignorance—thaé has not been palliated with the excuse of youth 
scarce conscious what it does.” 

Her thoughts travelled far over past years, while the sun rose higher; 
and while Erceldoune, lying on the cool rest of the waters, thought of 
her with a passionate idolatry as of one so far above his love, that 





No head save some world-genius should rest 
Above the treasures of that perfect breast. 


She remained still and silent at the casement till the sea-gulls had winged 
their way out of sight, and the distant call of the drums, as the Soldan 
went up to the mosque for the sunrise prayers, died softly away on the 
air. 

“T have betrayed so many—I will save him. One sharp blow—and 
perhaps he will forget. Pride will aid him; and if we never meet again, 
I shall remain only a dream to him—a dream without pain,” she said, 
half aloud. And, for the moment, a darker shadow swept over her face; 
she remembered loyal lustrous eyes that had gazed their eager passion 
into hers; she remembered a bold leonine strength that would have been 
felled into its tomb but for her; she remembered that the man who 
had sought her with such untiring patience on the clue of one frail 
memory, would not forget in a day, in a.year, But her resolve was not 
shaken. 

“T will save him if he will be saved ;—he, at least, shall have nothing 
to reproach me,” she thought, while she watched the grey sea flash be- 
tween the scarlet blossoms of the japonica tendrils, Then she turned 
away from the window, the breeze still playing with those loose heavy 
masses of her burnished hair, and rang a little gold hand-bell that had 
once belonged to Catherina Medici: like the one whose long, slender 
Italian palm had before touched the delicate spiral column of its handle, 
she never hesitated in any course when her resolve was taken, she never 
swerved when once she had decided. 

The Nubian slave, who attended her wherever she travelled as her 
maid, answered the summons from where she stood in the ante-chamber. 
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“ Tell Paulus that I start for Europe this morning. He knows what 
to do. I leave by ten; you accompany me, of course, and Sulla.” 

The Nubian bowed to the ground, and withdrew. Idalia stood beside 
the ivory table where the bell was placed, thoughtful still, with the 
shadow that had gathered on the splendour of her loveliness deepening 
in the purple light that fell from the gold-bordered curtains near. She 
was not a woman to whom tears were familiar ;—many would have said 
she was too heartless; it was rather because she had seen, and known, 
and penetrated too much to be lightly touched ;—but a great pain 
gathered in her eyes, and her hand closed with a gesture of suffering on 
the sharp metal circle of the Medician bell. 

“ He will feel it bitterly,” she thought—“ he will be stung to the heart 
—and yet, better one pang at once! What could it avail him to know 
me more except to suffer longer ?”’ 

Reckless she had been of the peace of those who loved her, but she 
could not be so of that of the man whom she had succoured in the still 
depths of the Moldavian woods; too much indifference and disdain she 
had had of the passion and the pain that she had roused, but she could 
not have them for him whose life had been owed to her, and whose debt 
to her had been so deeply felt, so tenderly treasured. She stood silent 
long in the shade from the deep-blue silken folds of the curtain; her re- 
solve was not changed; vacillation was impossible to her; she had none 
of its weakness in her nature, but a regret poignant and almost remorseful 
was on her—she thought of the knightly and fearless fidelity with which 
he had refused ever again to, become as a stranger to her, she thought of 
the love that she knew so well he bore to her, that had Jooked out from 
the dark, ardent worship of his eyes in the calm of the Eastern night a 
few short hours before. 

And she was about to kill this at a blow, because the prayer of an- 
other had pierced her heart and pleaded with her to spare him— if it were 
not too late. 

“| hope to Heaven he may forget me!—I hope to Heaven that no 
taint of pain may rest on him through me !” she thought ; but the doubt 
was on her that it was too late to give him oblivion or to save him from 
his doom. And with the doubt rose the remembrance of his words, “ I 
shall not forget while 1 have life !""—rose something which was half like 
hope that, through all and despite all, this man would cling to the mad- 
ness of his passion; a hope that she cast out from her, loathing and scorn- 
ing herself for its mere birth. 

** Am I so vile that I would have the very man I saved sacrificed to 
my vanity, to my power!” she thought, with bitter scorn at her own 
heart. Idalia was too proud, too world-worn, and too haughtily free from 
the weaker submissions of women, to think that this reluctance to lose 
her hold upon the gallant loyalty and passionate love of the only man 
whom she had ever pitied, might rise from some gentler, softer, closer 
desire than the desires of either vanity or power. 


When the sun was at its noon he went to her, heeding no more the 
downpour of the scorching vertical rays than the Rhymer had heeded the 
leaping tongues of flame while he rode, with the alii tresses sweeping 
his lips, down to the glories of Ferie. Distinct thought, distinct ex- 
pectance, he had none; he had but one instinct, to see her, to be with 
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her, to lay down at her feet the strongest passion and the knightliest love 
that ever man gave to woman. He knew nothing of her, knew not 
whether she were wedded or unwedded, but he knew that the world had 
one meaning alone for him now—he loved her. That she could ever 
answer it, he had barely the shadow of a hope; there was a grand 
humility in him; he held himself but at a lowly account; though a 
proud man with men, he would have felt, had he ever followed out his 
thoughts, that he had nothing with which to merit or to win the haughty 
and brilliant loveliness of Idalia ; he would have felt that he had no title 
and no charm to gain that delicate sovereign beauty of hers, and gather 
it into arms that would be strong, indeed, to defend her until the last 
breath of life as they had been strong to strangle the bear in the death 
grasp and to tame the young wild horse on the prairies, but that had no 
gold to clasp and fling down at her feet, no purples of state and of wealth 
to fold round her, bringing their equal royalty to hers. That he himself 
could attract her, he would have had little belief; he did not see himself 
as others saw him, he did not know that his martial beauty, his dauntless 
manhood, his fearless pride, and his generous chivalry, might charm by 
their very novelty and nobility a woman of the world who had been won 
by none; he was unconscious of any of these in his own person, and he 
would have thought that he had nothing on earth which could give him 
the right ever to “hope for her tenderness. But hope is always strong in 
us till despair is forced on us, however little we may know its existence; 
and thought was the last thing that was shaped in him—thought never 
grouped itself before him ; he was in the first trance of passion ; he was 
still in the opium-dream: neither future nor past existed for him; he was 
drunk with his present; he only knew that he loved her, and this love 
blinded’ him to any other memory than itself. It was too wholly in its 
early freshness for it to forecast its fate. 

His eyes eagerly swept over the building as he rode up the avenue ; 
the green lattices were all closed ; this was usual in the noon, yet it gave 
him a vague disquietude and dread: he was in love, therefore he was 
unreasoning. The echo of his step resounded on the marble, as he had 
done when he had forced his entrance into what he had believed the lair 
of his assassin, and it.was the only sound ; the stillness froze his heart 
like ice; the deep, rolling bay of the Russian hound had never before 
failed to challenge his arrival. 

The first court was deserted ; in the second he saw the Abyssinian. 

“The Countess Vassalis ?” he asked, rapidly. 

“Is not here,” answered the negress, in Greek, with a profound pros- 
tration before him. 

“ Not here!” 

“No, most illustrious. Her Excellency left Stamboul this morning.” 

He staggered like a man who has received a blow, the warm and eager 
light that had been upon his face faded into an ashen hue, his voice 
trembled, and his words came hoarsely : 

** Left—left—where ?—why ?—for how long ?” 

The Abyssinian shook her head with another of her profound salaams; 
she knew nothing, or would say nothing ; her mistress had left Constan- 
tinople with Paulus her Albanian courier, her mute Nubian maid, and 
the hound Sulla; where she intended to travel she could not tell, whether 
to Europe or eastward in the interior; her Excellency was always tra- 
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velling, she believed ; but a note that she drew from the amber folds of 
her waist-sash had been given her to deliver to the English Effendi, 
perhaps that might tell more. 

He seized it from her, and tore it open; a mist was before his sight, 
and his wrist shook while he held the delicate paper as it had never done 
lifting the rifle to his shoulder to take aim at a tiger or a cheetah, when 
one error in the bullet’s flight would have been instant death to himself. 
The letter brought him little solace; it was but a few words, in delicate 
clear writing, words of graceful courtesy, giving him the adieu that a 
sudden departure rendered necessary, but adding nothing of why or 
whither she was gone, and seeming, in their polished ceremonial, cold as 
ice to the storm of anguish, passion, shattered hope,.and tempestuous 
pain that was rife in his own heart. Instinctively as his hand closed on 
it he turned away from the Abyssinian, and went out of the marble 
court into the hot blaze of the Eastern day, alone; he could not bear the 
eyes of even that African upon him in the desolation that had swept 
down upon his life. He went out; where, he did not see or know, 
passing into the scorching air and into the cooler shade of the cypress 
groves, with a blind, dumb suffering on him like the suffering of a dog. 
For her he had no pride, against wounds from her hand he had no shield; 
and nothing with which she could wring his heart, nothing with which 
she could try his loyalty, could avail to turn his love away. They had 
been no idle words witlt which he had said that his life was hers to do 
with what she would; having made the vow he would keep it, no matter 
what the test, or what the cost. 

He crushed in his grasp that delicate pitiless letter with its cruel 
courtesy, its torturing ceremonial ;—her hand had touched it, her hand 
had written it, bitter as it was it was sacred to him ;—and he stood 
like a man in a dream in the vertical sun, gazing blankly down on 
the glistening waves below the terraces, tossing upward in the light at 
their feet. The blow had fallen on him with a crushing, sickening force, 
—again he had lost her! Again, when to the old baffled weariness with 
which he had so long vainly sought her was added the keen grief of cer- 
tainty that he who had lavished his heart’s best treasure on her was no 
more to her than the yellow sands that the seas kissed and left. 

The anguish that fell upon him was as intense as his passion, as 
strong as his nature. He could scarcely believe in the shock of her loss. 
A few hours before and her eyes had smiled on him, her presence had 
been with him ; she had listened to him, spoken with him, let him linger 
beside her in all the familiar communion of a welcome friendship; he 
could not realise that he was forsaken by her without a word, without a 
regret, without an effort for them ever to meet again. He had no claim 
on her remembrance, no title to her confidence, it was true ; his acquaint- 
ance with her was so slight, as the world would have considered. But 
he could not realise that the tie between them of a life saved, so powerful 
on him, so deathless in its memory for him, could be as nothing to the 
woman who knew that she could claim his Jove, his fealty, and his peace. 
The wanton cruelty of her desertion, refined to him only the more tor- 
turingly by those light, cold courtesies of her farewell words, seemed to 
him so merciless that he had no remembrance of how little hold he had, 
in reason and in fact, upon her tenderness. The knowledge of her loss 
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alone was on him, leaving him no consciousness save of the burning, in- 
tolerable misery that possessed him. 

As he had never loved, so he had never suffered until now; his wild, 
adventurous career in camps, and cities, and deserts, had never been 
touched by any sort of grief, and this fell on him with all the vaster 
desolation, because he had come there in the gladness of the morn- 
ing, full of faith, of hope, of eager delight, and of unquestioning ex- 
pectation. He stood in the scorch of the noonday heat, stupified, the 

are of sun and sea unfelt in the fiery agony that had seized him. 

The little gilded caique, a glittering toy of azure and white and gold, 
was rocking at his feet, where it was moored to the landing-stairs; trifles 
link thought to thought, and with the memory of that first enchanted 
hour when he had floated with her down the serene and silvery Bos- 
phorus water, he remembered the warning that she had given him—the 
warning “ not to lie under the linden.” 

The warning had been—she had said—for his sake, not her own ; was 
it for his that she had left him now ? She had implied clearly that some 
sort of peril, some threatening of danger, must await him with her friend- 
ship; was it to save him from these that she had left him thus? Then 
the grand humility in him that was integrally a part of his nature, as his 
lofty pride of race was towards men, subdued the bitter sense of her 
cruelty: what was he more to her than any other to whom she gave her 

ious courtesies, that he should look for recollection from her? He 
owed her | is life ;—but that debt lay on him, it left no claim to her. 
What was there in him that he could hope in their brief intercourse to 
have become any dearer to her than any other chance-met acquaintance 
of the hour? He could not upbraid her with having smiled on him one 
hour to forsake him as a stranger the next; for with the outset she had 
bade him leave her unknown. 

Hot, glazing tears, the first that had ever come there since as a child 
he had sobbed over his young mother’s grave, rushed into his eyes, 
shutting out in a blind haze the sunlit stretch of the sparkling seas and 
the rich flower colouring around him, where the Cashmere roses and the 
Turkish lilies bloomed in untrained luxuriance. The sea had no freedom, 
the flowers no fragrance, the green earth in its early summer no beauty 
for him ;—he only felt that let him spend loyalty, fidelity, love, and life 
and peace upon her as he would, he might never be one shadow nearer to 
her than he was now, he might never touch her to one breath of tender- 
ness, never move her to one pang of pity. His strength was very great, 
great as Samson’s of old; he had wrestled with the gaunt northern bear 
in the cold of a Scandinavian night, he had fought with ocean and storm 
in the madness of a tropical tempest, he had closed with the African lion 
in @ fierce embrace, and wrenched the huge jaws apart as they closed on 
their prey; he had prevailed in these things by fearless force, by giant 
might: but now, in his weakness and his misery, he could have flung 
himself down on the tawny sands and wept like a woman for the hopes 
that were scattered, for the glory that was dead. 


“Geh! Ich diene nicht Vasallen!” 


he had said, a few short summer days ago: and now he was the slave of 
a slave, beyond resistance or redemption, for he was the vassal of his 


passion. 
Sept.— VOL. CXXXV. NO. DXXXVII. Hi 
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WIDOW DALLAS. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


III. 


THE second day after Mrs. Dallas’s arrival at Charlesfort there was a 
large dinner party there, and a great many of the gentry of the country 
were present. There was an elderly Sea actly whose principal object in 
settling in the country had been to introduce the Scotch style of agricul- 
ture: the draining by means of clay pipes laid out in lines underground ; 
the farming by machinery, both in mowing and thrashing—doing it on 
a large a ; and the principle of putting a stop to the cottier system of 
allowing the class of labourers who abound in Ireland to settle in their 
mud cabins on his estate. He had been successful in paying away 
numbers of families, who had emigrated to America; and throughout the 
country his estates might be known by the unroofed and deserted 
villages, and several recusant tenants, who had been deficient in pay- 
ment, or were unwilling to be ejected, had had their houses taken down 
bodily, and the heaps of stones, the “ disjecta membra’’ of what had been 
dwelling-places, stood in many spots as silent monuments of his arbitrary 
acts, and, some sald, tyrannical use of his power. He had himself, in the 
speculating spirit of a Scotchman, built a large misshapen building, with 
blehty of rooms in it, and designed it for an hotel, in the expectation of 
a neighbouring watering-place being thronged with visitors ; bt, shortly 
after he had completed the building, the watering-place lost its popu- 
larity, and he took up his residence in the building along with his 
family—his wife and daughter, both of whom were at the dinner-party. 
He looked like a man that was much disappointed in life, and his hirsute 
adornments reminded one especially of the deseription given in Virgil 
of the grim ferryman that poets write of—‘ Cui plurima mento, canities 
inculta jacet.” 

There was also a gentleman who came with his five sisters from a place 
in the neighbourhood. He had the air of a man of fashion, but his features 
were marked by the strongest stamp of fastidiousness and discontent, as 
if he seemed to think existence itself an immense bore, and unmitigated 
disgust seemed the prevalent expression of his countenance. That languid, 
indifferent Beau Brummelism in retirement, which does not even deign 
to lisp a monosyllable, is sometimes observable in the elderly country 
_ gentleman, who has had nothing of moment to engage his at or affec- 
tion, and, except farming, no earthly pursuit during the whole course of 
his life, but this man, being a banker, might have been expected to con- 
tribute more than he did to the information if not to the amusement of the 
dinner-party; and one of the officers who had the good fortune to sit next 
one of his sisters at dinner, said that the extent of his exertions, moral 
and physical, from seven o’clock till nine, at which time the gentlemen 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room, was to take an orange from a dish 
in front of him and cut it across, and that he was positive he did not open 
‘his lips during the whole of the aforesaid time. Happily for the party, 
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amongst them there were other guests who were more lively and more 
pleasantly engaged, and who made themselves more interesting ; and 

different, indeed, was the style of Major Hargrave, who wag seated 
next Mrs. Dallas, to whom he had been introduced by Mrs. Moore. 
Many persons say that high-bred people never converse at a first inter- 
view with ease and fluency, but rather hang back until a complete 
knowledge of one another allows of their cordial interchange of senti- 
ment. But I cannot help thinking that our neighbours on the Continent 
are much wiser in their generation so far as regards this point of etiquette 
than we are, and I do not see the least advantage in a person who has 
anything: particular to say remaining tongue-tied, neither did Major 
Hargrave when he found himself seated next one of the most interesting- 
looking persons whom he had ever recollected to have seen. He asked 
her if she was acquainted with the people who were assembled at table, 
and she replied that she was. She told him the names of most of the 
ladies and gentlemen, and asked him if he liked his present quarters. 
He replied, that so far as the quarters and the country went, he could not 
say much in their praise, but he thought, perhaps, that the cireumstance 
of being in such a pleasant neighbourhood might reconcile him to his 
sojourn in it; that the chief resource in such places for most military men 
was sport, but he really did not see why military men should not also 
employ their time in other pursuits a little more intellectual. 

Situated near the extremity of the table, and at some distance from 
the very select part of the company, and separated from them by two 
soi-disante young ladies, who did not feel disposed to break silence, but 
who reserved their satirical remarks for the benefit of their own sex when 
the ladies retired to the drawing-room, and as they had opposite them 
the doctor and his wife, there was nothing to hinder their téte-d-téte, 
and as they proceeded talking, they found the conversation of each other 
much to their mutual taste. Hargrave thought himself well off to have 
for a companion a lady who had been married, as—he found it invariably 
to be the case in the different places which he visited—such a lady is 
always more at her ease than the blooming Miss, however charming she 
may be, unless, indeed, she be past the age of blushes. But “ the mind 
the music breathing from her face,” the calm spirit of sweet concord 
which marked her words, the engaging amiability which she used in ex- 
pressing herself with regard to any person who was mentioned, and the 
intelligence that she showed in her remarks when they talked of indiffe- 
reut affairs, captivated him very much. He found her conversation inte- 
resting without the slightest personality, and witty without an apparent 
show of ostentation. They talked of different countries which he had 
resided in, and she was glad to have the opportunity of hearing the re- 
marks of a man who saw things as a general observer without the 
pedantry of a bookmaker or the bitterness of a political partisan. 

It was just then that time so remarkable in the history of Ireland 
when O’Connell was agitating the country on the subject of the repeal of 
the Union, and Mrs. Dallas, who heard of the proceedings of parties in 
the different districts throughout the island, told Major Hargrave that 
she thought it fortunate that government had sent troops in such numbers 
all through the land, as she felt very apprehensive of its being disturbed. 
Major Hargrave, however, did not think there was any probability of 
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disturbances taking place; that the principal matter that was likely to 
engage the military was the still-hunting, which they were sometimes called 
out to aid in on the mountains. “This takes them,” said the major, 
“sometimes through bogs, over hills, heather, fern, and thickets, and 
always of the darkest nights, sometimes when it is raining, and most fre- 
quently their pursuit lies through the most unfrequented and intricate 
localities. It argues a very lawless spirit in the people that they should 
give themselves the trouble of making illicit spirits, for which I should 
suppose they were very insufficiently repaid by what they sell it for, be- 
sides running the risk of imprisonment.” 

Mrs. Dallas was of opinion that the people were, generally speaking, of 
very irregular habits. Major Hargrave said that he had always heard so, 
and that most of the officers disliked the idea of being quartered in Ireland, 
but that it fell to the lot of many to pass a great part of their service 
there; that throughout the country there were parties of the military, 
more or less strong, stationed at every place where there was the means 
of accommodating them, and that he himself, with five other officers, 
four of whom were now sitting at table, had been at his present quarters 
more than a month. One benefit of a military life, he imagined, was the 
number of countries which it gives one an opportunity of visiting; that 
he had some months ago returned from India, and as he was allowed 
leave he chose to travel overland, as it was called, but really the voyage 
took him by the Indian Ocean, and on to Egypt by the Red Sea; that he 
had passed Ceylon, Cochin, Socotra, landed at Aden, and thence on to 
Jiddha—where he had an opportunity of seeing Arab life ; had left the 
vessel at Cosseir when they arrived there, and crossing the Desert to 
Thebes, had been delighted with seeing the wonders of that most ancient 
of cities, where the ruins of Carnac, the tombs of the kings, Medinet 
Abou, and other no less remarkable places, render it, he thought, better 
worth seeing than any place in the world; that he had passed on through 
Cairo, seen the Pyramids, and afterwards took a French steamer to 
Malta from Alexandria, and proceeding from thence to Italy, had made 
his way across Europe, lingering at Rome, Florence, Switzerland, and 
Paris as long as it would take him to see what was to be seen, and then 
came home. He said that no one could think of giving an idea of the 
wonders of Rome, and the beauties of some other places in Italy, by 
describing them in words, but that once in his life every man ought to 
visit Rome. Mrs. Dallas had no doubt that it might be well for a man’s in- 
struction once in his life to see Rome, but that he might be in danger of 
being led away by the fascinating influence of the ceremonies observed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, with their beautiful strains of music, and 
their superb paintings, frescoes, and the grandeur of their churches and 
paraphernalia of their worship. Major Hargrave said that at first view 
the sight of all these was very imposing, and indeed quite entrancing so 
far as appearance went, and he knew that the priests left no art untried 
to render them fascinating, but that to one who listened to other Italians 
—s of the Pope and of the religion, the impression would be that 
the general mass of the community had not the slightest vital feeling of 
respect for it. Nevertheless, it was certain several people from England, aud 
those also of the highest rank—some of them noblemen—had been led 
away by the machinations of the priests to forsake their own religion and 
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turn to Catholicism. It was not the attraction of the ceremonies that 

ivated the senses, but the cunning arguments of the advocates in their 
cause which held the sway over the minds of those who had been thus 
misled. 

While Major Hargrave was speaking to Mrs. Dallas, he recalled to his 
mind a picture of a Madonna by Garafolo, a representation which, unlike 
most Madonnas, made her a biondina, which so exactly reminded him of 
her own face, that he was almost on the point of saying so. She was cer- 
tainly, he said to himself, a most exquisite specimen of a fair beauty. He 
then thought of the sweetness of her voice, which he was forcibly reminded 
of just at that time by hearing that of his opposite neighbour, the doctor's 
wife, Mrs. Hines, whose intonation, strongly Hibernian, resembled a whine, 
rather than an articulate pronunciation, as she spoke to the lady next to 
her, saying, “ Ach, now, shure you're not in aarnest!” This made him 
think of an opinion which he had heard some time before advanced by a 
friend of his, who, speaking of the society in Ireland, said: ‘* With a few 
very pleasant exceptions, there are two classes of society amongst all the 
gentry whom you meet: one which freezes you with the chilling reserve 
of silence that shy people are remarkable for, and the other which 
suffocates you with the forwardness of vulgarity.” So, when Major 
Hargrave heard this lady speak to her next neighbour, who had ventured 
on acommunication, after a silence of nearly an hour, in a very low and 
measured tone, the observation was recalled to his mind. For the remark 
which the young lady had made to her was said in such a piano, soft, re- 
served manner, that it could not possibly have been heard by any other 
person at table, but was evidently of a somewhat important kind, and also 
the speaker must have been well acquainted with the fair Hibernian lady 
whom she addressed. Soon after this, the lady who was highest in rank 
present received a sort of telegraphic sign from Mrs. Moore, which is the 
usual prelude to a general departure of ladies, and the ladies all rose, and 
Major Hargrave was left also by his fair companion. 

When the gentlemen were left to themselves, there ensued a series of 
conversation, of which the principal topic was the state of the country, 
and there were several stories told of the horrors committed by Ribbon- 
men, they having been instigated by low designing men, and connived at 
by priests. One gentleman told a story, which indeed has since been 
corroborated, of what happened in one of the midland counties. It was 
of a lady who was residing in the country with a family of three children, 
and all of them very young, the eldest not more than eight, two boys and 
agirl, She was a widow, and her husband had been dead some years, 
but was a man who had made himself famous as a police magistrate 
during the great rebellion in 1798, and consequently was very obnoxious 
to the peasantry, especially the Ribbonmen. ‘There was a young lady of 
about nine years old who was staying on a visit at the house. She was 
the daughter of a gentleman living in the neighbourhood. Just two days 
before she arrived, they had engaged a new servant as a cook, a middle- 
aged woman. One afternoon, about half-past five o'clock, the children 
were all playing in the drawing-room up-stairs, and one of them threw a 
ball across the room out of the window, which fell into the garden, Then 
the little girl who had just come to the house as a guest ran down into 
the garden, and looked near the place where she supposed the ball had 
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fallen. In passing the kitchen window her eyes glanced in, and she saw 
the cook, whose back was turned to her, empty the contents of a gallipot 
into a soup-tareen, which she was about to carry up-stairs for dinner. 
The cook did not know of her having passed the window, but the child 
found her little ball and flew up-stairs, where she saw the lady of the 
house and her three children, and then, childlike, she cried out, “‘ Do you 
know, I saw Martha put a great large gallipot of something white into 
the tureen! I suppose it was salt.” The lady of the house thought this 
was very odd, and went down to the kitchen herself, and not making much 
fuss about it, merely asked about the making of the soup, and said, “ I 
heard little Jane say that you put a large gallipot of salt into it.” She 
thought the maid coloured when she said she knew nothing about it. 
However, the lady went up-stairs, and did not think much more of it, 
expecting every minute the dinner to be served. She waited, however, 
for half an hour, and the other servant at last, who had lived in her house 
for several years, came up in a great state of agitation, and told her the 
cook had gone away, and was nowhere to be found. The lady then 
bethought herself of the story of the tureen, and said to herself she would 
send to the chemist of the next village to find out what it was composed 
of. In the mean time, the other servant was told to bring up the dinner 
and leave the soup in the larder, and lock it up. The lady went down her- 
self to see this done, and took possession of the key. 

Dinner being over, she wrote a note to the chemist, and, on his arrival, 
asked him to‘#ee what the contents of the tureen were. She had ex- 

lained in the note that there was something suspicious in the matter, so 
. was prepared with means for analysing liquids of any kind. He then, 
after some time, told her that it was certain there was a quantity of arsenic 
in the tureen sufficient to have poisoned a dozen people if they had tasted 
the soup. Now this was a most providential escape, but thé tragedy was not 
finally marred by this discovery, for such was the effect of this dreadful 
occurrence upon the mind of the little girl who had seen the cook act so, 
that she became perfectly insane, and, though since in good health as to 
bodily condition, has been so completely prostrated in mind that she is 
unfit to take care of herself, and so nervous as to scarcely be able to speak 
to any one. The cook made her escape, and the terror of the lady was 
such that she dared not institute an imquiry as to where she went, and, 
indeed, feared that it would have been hopeless had she done so, as the 
country people were probably privy to her diabolical act, and, at all events, 
would certainly have assisted in shielding her from justice. 

There was a good deal more conversation relative to the influence 
which the priesthood and its religion has over the minds of the populace, 
and after some time the gentlemen one by one went up to the drawing- 
room. Here what struck Major Hargrave most, was the style of singing 
which the young lady who sat down to the piano shortly after he went 
up-stairs exhibited. She sung an English song, but in place of being 
sung in the “ore rotundo,” which he had usually heard used by the 
songsters abroad, where the voice is given its full swing, and the power 
and very essence of the music comes from the lungs—in short, which one 
who has “ music in himself or herself” gives out fully and powerfully, and 
mars it not by suppression—it was a half-choked, kept-under sort of 
chime from a mezzo soprano voice which could neither be called a “ voce 
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di petto” nor a “voce di testa,” and yet the young lady who had so care- 
fally restrained the power of her voice, had been taught to consider this 
iving gentleness and sweetness to her musical organ ; and when she had 
finished her ee Aang | performance, one of the country gentlemen 
asked him if he did not think Miss Hall had a very swate voice. Some 
others performed on the piano, almost all in the same style, and it was 
most remarkable, particularly to those who had been abroad and known 
how differently the art of song is there practised and the science of melody 
cultivated—especially in Italy. There, when one hears a musical per- 
formance combining voice and instrument, in place of the voice being 
swa'lowed up in the sound of the instrument, the instrumental part of the 
melody is merely a sort of timist or accompaniment to the voice, whose 
intonation and power is to give the grand emphasis to the music, thus 
giving due scope to its own sweetness. Such is the style in which the 
guitar is sung to by a proficient; and Major Hargrave, having abroad, 
both in Spain «and the Ionian Islands, been an amateur of that instru- 
ment, was asked to favour the party with some of the foreign airs which 
they knew he was so familiar with. He sang several Spanish and 
Italian airs with much taste and spirit, and then he sang for them 
some Greek airs, all which, as they had searcely yet reached the music- 
shops, astonished the party assembled there. The words when translated 
lose much of their force, and though the beauty of the voice was such as 
to charm those who listened, the hearers, most of them, lost a great deal 
by not being conversant in the languages. One of the Spanish serenades 
went thus : 
Si mi pierdo che mi busea, 
Hasta el sol di media dia 
Donde nacen las morefias, 
E donde el sol se crea. 
Ah morefia mo, refia di mi Corazon, 
Un beso mi quanto, hasta la oragion, 
Da me la chuchita, da me un por Dios, 
Un beso me quanto, hasta Ja oragion. 


I have lost thee in the woods, my dark eyed, 
I search from morning star till mid-day 
In the land where beauty lives, 

Where the sun of heaven lights on it. 
Oh my dark-eyed charmer, 

Dark eyes which pierced my sou, 

One more glance vouchsafe me 

Till the time of evening prayer. 

Give me one, the smallest, 

One only from thy kindness, 

One, ody one, then give me 

Till the time of evening prayer. 


Another, the impassioned strain of a son of the South: 


Por la bella, ch’adora mi pecho, 
Oh che dulce mi fuera el morir. 
Yo te juro, che mientras fc agg 
He dia morte ogni viver infelix. 
No querida no temas che pueda, 
En mi peeh otra amor abrigar. 
En un alma che supa d’adorar, 
Te siempre refla la fidelidad. 
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For the beauty that my soul adores, 
Oh how gladly would I suffer death. 

I swear to thee while I see thee 
Every pulse of life but beats for thee. 
No, dearest, think not ever 

Another eye can charm me. 

In the heart that knows thy worth, 
Love’s faithfulness reigns paramount. 


The music held in fixed attention all the ladies, and made them admire 
the taste which the musician showed in devoting some part of his leisure 
time to such a captivating art, one also that was not by any means held 
lightly by the most chivalrous of the knights of old, and by the ancients 
also, as inay be forcibly corroborated by the description which Homer in 
such graphic terms gives of Achilles playing on his guitar before his tent 
door, when 


ppeva teprropevoy popyryye Avyéin, 
and 

ddvdpousey "AyAeis—Auty oiv hopmryyt, 
and by what we know of Caur de Lion, the knight of knights, the very 
beau ideal of chivalry, of whom so many facts prove his proficiency on 
the harp, and also as a songster. But the coarse, rude, Hibernian sons 
of the soil were pleased to consider the performance as beneath the dig- 
nity of a country gentleman, and as they were not capacious of such 
things, sneered at it, although they were well aware that the same hands 
which struck the strings in melody had shown that they could handle 
the sword as well, and hold the bridle for many an hour running, and 
that the same man who sung them was unrivalled as a pedestrian and in 
other feats of strength. 

Mrs. Dallas listened, and heard the songs and the voice, and thought to 
herself that the songster was as good at singing as at speaking, but that of 
course she could only regard him asa passing stranger. The conversation 
turned upon the scenes of foreign countries and of India, and Major Har- 
grave sang some Hindostanee songs for them, and recited some adven- 
tures which had happened in that country to him. But the most in- 
teresting country to most of the party present was Italy, and its history 
and its beautiful works of art were not unknown to the hostess, who had 
been there some time, and who said she still loved to recal the beautiful 
music which she had heard so often, and said to Major Hargrave, who was 
sitting next to her, that she was well aware how much music is respected 
there, but here, that the moment the ladies begin to sing, the other ladies 
in the room commence talking, and even the taciturn gentlemen who have 
not spoken during the whole of the dinner-time seize the opportunity of 
a young lady’s commencing her performance to offer some inane remarks 
to any man who may be next them. 

Major Hargrave had no further conversation again during that evening 
with Mrs. Dallas, but some time after this, as the distances from which 
most of the guests had come were considerable, the party broke up. The 
Eastern saying, “that a shaft from the quiver of the archer Love pene- 
trated him at seeing her,” was scarcely a hyperbole with regard to Major 
H ve’s feelings when he left this assembly and drove home with his 
brother-officers to their quarters. They had much conversation over the 
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events of the evening during the drive, and even some hints were thrown 
out about the agreeable partner the major was seated next at dinner, 
which would have been much more fully developed had it not been that 
he, being a man who was rather looked upon as a senior, the juvenile 
spirits thought it better taste to refrain from the topic. He was, as it 
were, absent from the whole conversation of the rest of the party; both 
that night and the next few days his mind was away. He thought of the 
interesting creature with whom he had just formed an acquaintance so un- 
expectedly, and whose engaging manners had so much artless ease and 
total want of affectation. ‘The complete absence of any trick or 
manceuvring in the way that they were brought together, and the simple 
candour with which she let him know her history, won upon his feelings 
so that he could not cease to think of her. She formed the one waking 
thought that for ever flitted before his mind; her image never wholly left 
his faney, but ever after some pursuit, either of business or pleasure— 


It rose where’er he turned his eye, 
The morning star of memory. 


He determined to accept an invitation which had been generally given to 
all his party by the Moores of visiting them on the day of the week that 
they received and opened their house for their acquaintance. 

When Mrs. Dallas awoke the next morning after the dinner-party, she 
also felt very much impressed with interest in what had occurred. ‘lo say 
that she loved the man whom she had only just become acquainted with 
would be romancing in a high degree, for it was no such thing as the 
passion of love which she felt for him. It was rather a very great interest 
and wonderful curiosity as to all the matters relating to Major Hargrave, 
and had one of her female friends rallied her on the point, she would have 
thought to herself that she was not in the least struck by him with any 
feeling of affection, but she would have also been conscious of not being 
able to get him out of her thoughts. She also had the deep sense of re- 
sponsibility which the charge of two children involves continually before 
her. She revolved over and over in her mind the whole of the conversa- 
tion that passed between them, and she came to the conclusion that he 
certainly was very much interested in her. It was not in the least like 
the conduct of a man who, in the language of country-town girls and 
boarding-school misses, was wanting to flirt with her. His age, his cha- 
racter, and his superior style of thought, as evinced in his conversation, 
forbade her allowing that idea to hold place in her mind. Again, she said 
to herself, “‘ If he means seriously to propose to me, I must consider my- 
self bound not to listen to it, for I do not know how it would fare with 
my children if we were to be united, he being a man obliged to travel by 
his profession constantly from one couatry to another; and very possibly 
he might be obliged to leave us altogether, to go on active service, or to 
India or elsewhere. No, it would never do; [ must not think of it.’’ 

In such thoughts she occupied her mind, and stil! she could not chase 
from it the impression of the short time that she had passed in his com- 
pany. Mrs. Moore was not at all willing to break in upon her thoughts 
with her own view of the case, especially as both she and her husband 
saw that though there was something in the pensive and abstracted 
manner she showed in private, still it would have been irksome to the 
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feelings of their guest to advert to it, and also that she was not to be 
treated as one would treat a girl, so they left things to take their course, 
and, indeed, they thought that they had no reason to mistrust the prudence 
of one whose conduct and style, so far, promised so favourably. But Mrs. 
Moore felt almost certain that it was, if not wholly a case of attachment 
on both sides, at least something so far resembling it, bem ee 
the discretionary power which each of the parties had in their own peculiar 
share of the sajenaling, it was more thos pucbele that the result would 
be their final union, if they continued to meet one another. 

Two days after the dinner-party the demesne of Charlesfort was opened 
to several visitors, on invitation. In order to make the reception less 
formal, its mistress received in the grounds and gardens. These were 
disposed in nice taste, and the plantations, gardens, and shrubberies, had 
many walks in them. There were terraces laid out in parterres of grass, 
and seats in all directions. There was croquet for the ladies and very 
young gentlemen. The different parties lounged about the grounds soon 
after they had each of them paid their addresses of greeting to Mrs. 
Moore. There was, considering the country, owing to its being fair 
weather, a tolerably large assembly, and many who were merely bowing 
acquaintances came there. 

A fine day without some sign of rain is rare in Ireland, but when it 
does come, the extreme verdure of the pasturage, the rich tints of the 
foliage, the wild unsophisticated character of seenery in its far outline and 
in its detail, the severe simplicity of its features, differing so essentially 
from the cut-out artificial neatness of the English landscape, are truly 
enjoyable to a lover of nature. The views from every part of this estate 
reminded one of this, and the trimness of the park inside contrasted 
favourably with the wild grandeur of the mountain scenery outside it. 
It was the month of August, the perfume of the flowers was delicious, 
the air, which on the Continent, or even in England, generally during 
that mogth is charged with such heat as to make the noonday sun oppres- 
sive, was there delightful. The different groups enjoyed themselves very 
much, and persons who generally conversed together had got into parties 
of twos in the several walks, and in one of the shrubberies most remote. 
Major Hargrave, who had come early in the day and joined the house 
party, was walking at some distance from them with Mrs. Dallas, who 

ad just then dropped behind with him. 

There is a sort of tacit understanding with two persons so situated, 
that shows itself in their managing to get next one another without an 
effort or any artifice, and they experience a sort of indescribable attraction 
which makes it, as it were, a matter of course that they should thus meet. 
Their conversation was for a long time on indifferent topics, and Mrs. 
Dallas remarked to herself that the officers were a great addition to the 
effect of the morning’s meeting, as their style and appearance contrasted 
so favourably with that of the country gentlemen. “Tis true that the 
mode of life im the army, where the officers are, on an extended scale, like 
youthful competitors for the prizes that await those who are pre-eminent 
m taste, fashion, or the discreet use of fortune’s gifts, is, of all others, the 
best for introducing a young man to a knowledge of the world. And in 
the initiation of a youth into a school of praetical experience, it is of the 
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greatest use to place him where the scenes of his life shall change from 
one country to another. She saw how much the society of him with 
whom she was walking was prized, and with a woman's love for éclat, 
she was charmed at finding that she was selected by him in preference 
to all others. 

He had been talking to her of her children, and then asked her when 
she supposed it would be likely that she would go to Hoagland with her 
son to put him to school. She thought it would probably be in a fort- 
night from that time, and that she expected to return home about the 
middle of September; in the mean time, she would leave her little 
daughter with Mrs. Moore, with whose little one she could enjoy herself 
very much, and she was happy to have such a pleasant playmate for her, 
a knew that Mrs. Moore would take good care of her. Major Har- 
grave was sure Mrs, Moore was a most amiable person, and it must be 
very pleasant for her to have her society and friendship. Mrs. Dallas 
agreed to this, and said that it was a most anxious time for her, for she 
had to travel with only a child to keep company with her and to take 
care of, and make her way as far as Dublin to her brother's, but after 
that, he was such a good man of business that she had no further appre- 
hension as to the journey. 

Major Hargrave felt very much interested in this account, and 
thought to himself that, although she was evidently not very rich, her 
kind care and devotion to her children would make her suited better 
for a wife than all the showy accomplishments or vain display which 
most girls, and, indeed, some women, whom he had met, seemed to 
think so much of. He considered it very disinterested on her part 
making such a long journey for the sake of her child, and that she 
might have waited for some opportunity of sending him with some 
friend. She replied, that even in that case, had she found a friend 
whom she could entrust, she could not part with the child, The anxious 
solicitude on his behalf would have been such torture to her feelings, 
that she could not have endured it. Major Hargrave asked her which 
country she preferred living in, England or Ireland? She answered, that 
she would have preferred England, but that it suited her purpose at pre- 
sent better to reside here, however wanting it might be in some things 
that she was accustomed to. Major Hargrave said, “ When I have 
served out my full time, I should like to retire to some quiet part of 
England, and I do not think I should then have any further desire for 
travelling ; but, as it is, we are completely birds of passage, and know 
not how long or how short may be our stay anywhere. For myself, I 
should like to remain here for some time.” It was far too soon, he 
thought, to tell her all that was in his mind, but his every sensation, his 
every thought, his every feeling, could they have spoken, would have re- 
vealed to her the intense interest which she had awakened. She was not 
wholly unconseious of this, She felt her decision of yesterday being 
gradually shaken; she dared not trust herself to the reflection as to 
what her answer would be should he propose. “ What folly on my 
part to think such a thing probable,” she said to herself. *‘ He is only 
saying his soft, unmeaning nothings, such as he has said to many other 
women before.” There was one remark, however, she made also to 
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herself, that he had not as yet said anything like a compliment; that his 
language was such that you might infer from its tone and several allu- 
sions that he was interested, and indeed charmed, with the person he was 
conversing with, but he had hesitated to say directly what he, no doubt, 
felt most fully, sensibly, and forcibly. That he thought her beautiful, 
amiable, the purest being apparently it had been his lot to meet, was 
what he was every instaut tempted to say. He said to himself also, “ If 
I do not speak now, it will be some time before 1 have an interview 
again, as it will scarcely do to call on her; however, 1 think she must 
see that I am indeed, though exceedingly pleased with what I have as 
yet seen, still too short an acquaintance to venture upon saying anything 
serious.” As much more time had elapsed than they supposed was pos- 
sible, considering the apparently short walk they had together, they were 
rather surprised, on their return, to find most of the people assembled 
going into the house. As tea was prepared, they felt obliged to adjourn 
thither also. The major said, in a sort of hurried way, that he never could 
have supposed that it was so late, and he saw by her blushing colour that 
she also felt that they had been unconsciously too much engaged in each 
other’s society to notice the flight of time. He hoped that some other 
occasion might offer itself to improve their acquaintance, but, in the 
mean time, he was determined not to check the course of their communi- 
cation together by shocking her in making a declaration too suddenly. 
With these sentiments towards one another, they joined the party in the 
dining-room, and soon afterwards the different guests drove away to their 
several homes. 

Mrs. Dallas was not interrupted in her reveries with regerd to her in- 
teresting acquaintance by any of the inmates of Charlesfort, but shortly 
after the day of the reception there she was obliged to journey home- 
wards, whither she was taken in Mrs. Moore’s carriage. Mrs. Moore 
said that she would, on the day of the final departure from her cottage 
for Eygland, send for her daughter, and that her husband would go in 
the carriage and escort her to the town, from whence she would proceed 
by stage-coach to Dublin. This was Churchtown, the place that the 
military were stationed in, and about ten miles from Rocheville. 

The road lay through a waste country, and at one point was distant 
about two miles from Castleogh, with a very hilly country intervening. 
Mrs. Dallas began, rather disconsolately, getting all ready for her expe- 
dition, and at last the day came round, and Mr. Moore came in the car- 
riag¢. She had all prepared for her departure; she and her little 
children stepped in, and they drove away to the town. On the way, 
Mr. Moore told her that he found that it was necessary for him to go to 
London about some railway transactions with which he was engaged, 
and that he would manage to stay in Dublin for a day and then proceed 
with her across the Channel, and be so far happy as to escort her on her 
—_ to London, but that he would be obliged to remain some time there; 
and though he might be able to promise to see her off from thence at the 
time of her return, he feared he should not be able to accompany her on 
her way home. Mrs. Dallas was very happy that she had even the escort 
so far, and thanked him for his kindness, and said that she would be 
quite ready to sail from Dublin the day after their arrival there. Some 
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little time before the starting of the stage-coach they arrived at Church- 
town, and, as there was a sort of inn there, Mr. Moore desired his 
servants to take the horses out and put them up in the livery-stable, and 
stay till about an hour after his departure, during which time little Miss 
Dallas should stay with the mistress of the inn, and then, when the horses 
were refreshed, they could drive her in the carriage back to Charlesfort. 

The parting between the little one and her mother and brother was of 
a very tender description, but, after a host of kisses and plenty of tears, 
she saw her mother, Mr. Moore, and her brother, set off in the stage. In 
the mean time, while the servants were taking the horses out and puttin 
them up in the stable, Darby Ryan, Mr. O’Neil’s servant, passed by, oak 
as is usual with Irish servants, went up to them, and began conversing 
with them as to the movements of their master, their mistress, and all the 
doings of the quality. They told him what Mr. Moore’s plans were, and 
where he was going; that he purposed staying some time in London, and 
that he was going to accompany Mrs. Dallas there, but that she would 
come back alone, and probably in a few days, as she had no further busi- 
ness than to make a few purchases for her son in London, and put him 
to school ata place near the great city. Darby listened most attentively 
to all this description, and, at the same time, did not seem to think it a 
matter of much interest, and saying that he had some matters to get for 
his master in the town, he went away from them. 

Little Miss Dallas met with the greatest kindness and affection from 
the landlady, and though she scarcely ceased crying from the time that 
she saw her mamma off in the stage until the time the carriage was 
ready to take her to Charlesfort, still the landlady never left her a 
moment. ‘ Dry your eyes,’’ she said, ‘my kushla; mamma will soon 
be back to you, and you'll be in the nice coach, and you'll get to Charles- 
fort in an hour, and be in the fine house, and they'll take care of you and 
give you fruit and cakes.”” Then the little thing sobbed out, “ I don’t 
want cakes; I want mamma.” She cried bitterly, and long; and even 
during the drive to Charlesfort she scarcely ceased. However, on arrival 
there, she was at last soothed by the kindness of Mrs. Moore and her dear 
little Rosa, and began to take comfort on Mrs. Moore’s promising her 
that her mamma would be back in a very short time. 

lt was a much more perilous undertaking some twenty years ago for a 
lady to travel from the country parts of Ireland than it is now, and Mrs. 
Dallas was glad to have the assistance of a gentleman in making the dif- 
ferent stages and looking after the necessary arrangements for removal of 
luggage. The time also that elapsed in a stage-coach journey made it 
somewhat fatiguing and harassing to the nerves of a lady; but she had 
the comfort of being sure that her little daughter was well off and in good 
hands, and she knew that Mrs. Moore would write and tell her how she 
got on in her absence. They had a journey of a whole day to Dublin, 
and when they arrived there Mr. Moore took her to her brother's house, 
and telling her that the steamer would sail for Holyhead the next day at 
four in the afternoon, and that he would call for her in time, left her and 
her little son to the charge of her brother, and they were comfortably 
housed, and, after a light refreshment, as it was very late when they 
arrived, they were both very glad to go to bed and have some sleep after 
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their wearisome journey.. The next day, no person could have been 
kinder in the way of tial relief than Mr. Bennett, Mrs. Dallas’s 
brother. He also took pains to tell her exactly what to do when she ar- 
rived in London, and what shops to go to. His business, however, 
being imperative, he was obliged to leave her immediately after their 
breakfast, but not before he had given her ample funds to pay for her 
unusual expenses. He made her get the list of all the articles written 
down, and opposite the different items he wrote the places where she could 
best procure them. 

Aber his bidding her a kind farewell, and after her thanking him for 
his most welcome assistance, they parted, and she remained in the house 
in due readiness for Mr. Moore’s arrival to take her to the steamer. He 
was true to his appointment. They drove to the terminus of the 
Kingstown Railway, the only one then running through the length 
and breadth of the land, and, arriving in time, embarked for Holyhead. 
The rest of their expedition was comparatively a light task, as they 
rested there for the night, leaving in the morning. Whirling through a 
country in a train is somewhat tantalising, and though Dr. Johnson says 
that there is no earthly pleasure to compare with that of going through 
a fine country in a post-chaise, yet I cannot but think that the circum- 
stance of bemg only treated with a sort of bird’s-eye view of the dif- 
ferent passing objects is not at all satisfactory. What a contrast did the 
well-cultivated, populous, and cireumspectly-arranged enclosures of the 
line of country which they crossed through in England afford them, to 
the wild and,irregular tracts which they had passed through but two 
days before in the neighbouring country, and indeed to the plains of 
Anglesea, in Wales! Mr. Moore took up most of the time in conversa- 
tion relative to the place they were going to, and to his schemes in the 
railway speculations. Mrs. Dallas was most interested in thinking of 
her son, whom she was so soon to part with, and told him that her 
brother had given such ample directions with regard to the different pur- 
chases she was to make, that she thought she would very soon be able to 
procure all she wanted. They had timed their journey so as to be able 
to arrive in the grand metropolis at nine in the evening, and, although 
the fatigue was great, yet the excitement of the change of scene was 
such that neither Mrs, Dallas nor her son could feel its effects during the 
day. 

Mop times have we been led to notice and to observe the all-pervading 
passion for gain which marks the middle class of the English, the source 
of their industry, their prudence, and indeed, generally speaking, their 
worldly welfare and success, the great “auri sacra fames” which, more 
or less, is evident in their thoughts, words, and actions. It is not want- 
ing in the inhabitants of other countries of Europe, but they in a manner 
disguise it with a sort of thin film of romance, and also frequently suffer 
it to be swamped by other more violent passions, but certainly the sons 
of Albion confess to it unblushingly. There is a remarkable custom in 
India, which is observed by the whole of the Hindoo population. It is 
called the “ Dewalee,” and on the night of its anniversary every house 
in Hindostan inhabited by a Hindoo family is illuminated in the most 
gorgeous manner. The figure of the goddess of fortune, Lachmee, is placed 
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on a pedestal in the principal chamber of the house, and the whole night 
is devoted by the inmates to gambling in propitiation of her favour. 
This leads one to see the meaning of the different’ modes of worship of 
different human attributes and appetites amongst the Pagans who deified 
the same in former times, as the misguided multitudes of India deify 
them now. But what signifies, so far as reverential ceremonials go, the 
rites which now are holy in the eyes of the benighted followers of 
Lachmee, or the solemnities which attended the worship of Jupiter or 
Apollo of yore, compared in magnitude with the all-absorbing mental 
worship which clings to the being, end, and aim of the mercantile class 
in England, the unseen apotheosis which, in place of devoting one day 
in the year to the barbaric splendour of a ritual of ovation to the 

of fortune, or any other image, devotes every waking thought and hour 
to the actual pursuit of it—of gain, of gold, of the “commodity the 
bias of the world” ? 

In the train with Mrs. Dallas and her party were three gentlemen 
of whom she did not know the names, but from its departure at Bir- 
mingham, where they got in, until their arrival in London, they never 
ceased talking of making money: the first man, in the largest of specula- 
tions of buying land ; the second, in the less magnificent prospect of in- 
vesting in stock ; and the third, in the somewhat ignoble retailing of bring- 
ing over cattle. They might have been called Mr. Pounds, Mr. Shillings, 
and Mr. Pence, and they rang the different changes of moneyed conversation 
to the edification of each other from the “ noon to dewy eve.” “ A line,” 
said Mr. Pounds, “would pay well for speculators in the country between 
Athlone and Dublin; flat country, engineers say easy; I have invested a few 
hundreds in the scheme; contract drawn out, hundred names to it already, 
traffic sure to be large,” &c. &e. ‘I consulted the price of stocks this 
moruing,” says Mr. Shillings; ‘‘ sold out of this line a hundred shares, 
but have no doubt that in a week or so I shall be able to realise five 
shillings a share by buying in again,” “I found the price of meat in the 
market at Limerick was a penny halfpenny less than in the market | 
am going to,” says Mr. Pence. ‘Then Mr. Pounds, being the most 
august of the three, diverted the conversation again to another considera- 
tion involving coin, which was chimed into by Mr. Shillings in a more 
mild form of covetousness, and the bass string of humility in gain-worship - 
was struck by Mr. Pence. ‘That such men were respectable in their way, 
and wholly harmless also, is most true, but their society was anything 
but improving or agreeable either to intellectual men or to scholars, and 
both to men and women of refinement an infliction. Mrs. Dallas and her 
party were not sorry to part company with them. 
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POLITICS ON THE STAGE.* 


In no country more than in France, where the theatre is a part of daily 
life, and the metropolis is everything, is history so closely rendered and 
reflected by the manifestations of the public mind on the stage or at the 
play ; for it is not only that pieces of temporary interest, the character 
— physiognomy of the play, and allusions especially introduced by 
authors, contribute to such results, but the spectators have likewise often 
extracted allusions to the present from plays of the past or of the time, 
and have in either case attested by their applause or disapprobation, and 
by triumphant or stormy receptions, the feelings of the hour. 

We cannot go so far as Etienne, who, in an Academical discourse, not 
only propounded that the theatre is the expression of society, but argued, 
that if all other monuments of an epoch should disappear, contempo- 
raneous dramatic productions could be made to take their place. This 
is a manifest exaggeration ; nor indeed, previous to the Revolution, 
nothing but indications of manners and customs, with some few isolated 
reminiscences could be gathered from the whole repertory. But, for the 
space of ten years, after the Revolution, the history of the country can 
really be traced on the stage. With the 18th Brumaire came a total 
interdiction of all expressions of political life, but with the revival of con- 
stitutional,jnstitutions and manners under the monarchy, came a re- 
awakening of feelings, and the theatre became once more the exponent 
of public opinion. 

‘The political and social history of France first obtained a real place on 
the stage by the performance of what has been designated as “ the 
dramatic prologue of the Revolution’’—the “ Marriage of Figaro.” 
Beaumarchais had felt his way in the “ Barber of Seville,” and in his 
second piece he assailed old institutions and abuses right and left, with- 
out even sparing that which ought never to be attacked—public morality. 
The opposition made to the performance of this dramatic satire by 
Louis XVI. is well known, but, strange to say, Beaumarchais was sup- 
ported by the queen and the whole court. Assailed by almost ferocious 
epigrams, one of which, by the Chevalier de Langeac, was cast by handfuls 
over the theatre the first night of performance, and in which the author, 
after denouncing all the characters as vicious, culminates with 


Mais Figaro? Le drdle a son patron 

Si scandaleusement resemble, 

Il est si frappant, qu’il fait peur ; 
Et pour voir a la fin tous les vices ensemble, 
Le parterre en chorus a demandé |’auteur— 


still the success of the play exceeded that even of any of the creations 
of true genius which had preceded it. This, owing to the clever manner 


in which Beaumarchais introduced allusions to the ideas which at that 
moment fermented in the minds of his audience, and which enabled him 


* L’Histoire par le Théaitre. Par Théodore Muret. Paris: Amyot. 
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to lead, as it were, the social movement of the day. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, says M. Théodore Muret, that “ Figaro” was better caleu- 
lated to demolish than to create, to destroy than to construct; but might 
not this be said with as much justice of those who considered themselves 
to be the serious and philosophical republicans of the day, as well as of 
the light-hearted, spirited, yet satirical dramatist? The Republic has 
gone by, but the “ Marriage of Figaro” survives. 

The history of the theatre is, M. Muret tells us, also that of the Re- 
volution—a history which was written everywhere; there, as in the 
assembly or in the street. Thus, whilst an armed populace captured 
the Bastille, the 'Thédtre-Frangais opened its doors for the benefit of the 
combatants. It was in this spirit that Destouches’s old play of “ L’Am- 
bitieux et I’Indiscréte,”’ which had no success in 1717, met with a perfect 
ovation when produced on the 30th of July, 1789; the king was then 

reeived in the person of the Spanish monarch, and Necker in that of 
bis minister Don Philip. But M. Muret does not remark that this is not 
so much history depicted by the stage as public opinion stamping the 
stage with its own impressions. 

It was different with Marie Joseph Chenier, the revolutionary son of 
the consul at Constantinople, and of a beautiful Greek, whose sister was 
also grandmother to Thiers. His “Charles 1X., ou I’Ecole des Rois,” 
first performed on the 4th of November, 1789, was penned in a purely 
revolutionary spirit, and its production marked an era in the history of 
the Théatre-Frangais. ‘Charles 1X.’’ was Talma’s first great success. 
But there were two parties at the Théatre-Francais—a party of move- 
ment represented by Dugazon, Talma, Madame Vestris, and others, and 
what may be called a loyal or conservative party, and the latter so far 
prevailed as to have the play withdrawn after its thirty-second representa- 
tion, although it filled the house. Jealousy of the prodigious success of 
Talma is also supposed to have had something to do with the disfavour 
with which the play was viewed by the opposition party. Be this as it 
may, the withdrawal of “Charles I[X.’’ became a question of politics. 
One summer eveuing, in 1790, Mirabeau rose up in the theatre, and 
demanded, in the name of the provincial confederates in Paris, that 
“Charles 1X.” should be performed. Naudet, Talma’s chief opponent, 
apologised, on account of the indisposition of Saint Prix and of Madame 
Vestris. ‘Talma then came forward, and declared that the play could be 
performed, and so it was, in the face of the opposition, that very evening ; 
Grammont, a violent republican, who became an extemporised general, 
like Santerre, Ronsin, and others, and then perished on the scaffold with 
his son, who acted as his aide-de-camp, took the part of Saint Prix. The 
performance did not, however, go-off without a disturbance, and one of 
the rioters—the afterwards too-well-known Danton—was locked up for 
the night. As to Talma, the “ Society of the Comédie-Frangaise,” as 
the artists of the Théatre-Francais loved to designate themselves, taken 
collectively, was so irritated by his irregular mode of proceeding, that 
they declared him to be for the future altogether excluded from their 
body. This naturally only served to irritate the republican party. On 
the 16th of September the curtain was raised to ‘‘ Spartacus,” when a 
thousand voices shouted out “ Talma! Talma!”’ 
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only propounded that the theatre is the expression of society, but argued, 
that if all other monuments of an epoch should disappear, contempo- 
raneous dramatic productions could be made to take their place. This 
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the stage by the performance of what has been designated as “ the 
dramatic prologue of the Revolution’’—the “ Marriage of Figaro.” 
Beaumarchais had felt his way in the “ Barber of Seville,” and in his 

second piece he assailed old institutions and abuses right and left, with- 

out even sparing that which ought never to be attacked—public morality. 
The opposition made to the performance of this dramatic satire by 
Louis XVI. is well known, but, strange to say, Beaumarchais was sup- 
ported by the queen and the whole court. Assailed by almost ferocious 
epigrams, one of which, by the Chevalier de Langeac, was cast by handfuls 
over the theatre the first night of performance, aud in which the author, 
after denouncing all the characters as vicious, culminates with 
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in which Beaumarchais introduced allusions to the ideas which at that 
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to lead, as it were, the social movement of the day. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, says M. Théodore Muret, that “ Figaro” was better caleu- 
lated to demolish than to create, to destroy than to construct ; but might 
not this be said with as much justice of those who considscedl themselves 
to be the serious and philosophical republicans of the day, as well as of 
the light-hearted, ‘spirited, yet satirical dramatist ? The Republic has 


gone by, but the “ Marriage of Figaro”’ survives. 

The history of the theatre is, M. Muret tells us, also that of the Re- 
volution—a history which was written everywhere; there, as in the 
assembly or in the street. Thus, whilst an armed populace captured 
the Bastille, the Théatre- Frangais opened its doors for the benefit of the 
combatants. It was in this spirit that Destouches’s old play of * L’Am- 
bitieux et I’Indiscréte,”’ which had no success in 1717, met with a perfect 
ovation when produced on the 30th of July, 1789; the king was then 
perceived in the person of the Spanish monarch, and Necker in that of 
his minister Don Philip. But M. Muret does not remark that this is not 
so much history depicted by the stage as public opinion stamping the 
stage with its own impressions, 

It was different with Marie Joseph Chenier, the revolutionary son of 
the consul at Constantinople, and of a beautiful Greek, whose sister was 
also grandmother to Thiers. His “Charles 1X., ou I’Ecole des Rois,” 
first performed on the 4th of November, 1789, was penned in a purely 
revolutionary spirit, and its production marked an era in the history of 
the Théatre-Frangais. ‘Charles 1X.’’ was Talma’s first great success. 
But there were two parties at the Théatre-Francais—a party of move- 
ment represented by Dugazon, Talma, Madame Vestris, and others, and 
what may be called a loyal or conservative party, and the latter so far 
prevailed as to have the play withdrawn after its thirty-second representa- 
tion, although it filled the house. Jealousy of the prodigious success of 
Talma is also supposed to have had something to do with the disfavour 
with which the play was viewed by the opposition party. Be this as it 
may, the withdrawal of “ Charles 1X.’ became a question of polities. 
One summer eveuing, in 1790, Mirabeau rose up in the theatre, and 
demanded, in the name of the provincial confederates in Paris, that 
“Charles IX.” should be performed. Naudet, Talma’s chief opponent, 
apologised, on account of the indisposition of Saint Prix and of Madame 
Vestris. ‘alma then came forward, and declared that the play could be 
performed, and so it was, in the face of the opposition, that very evening ; 
Grammont, a violent republican, who became an extemporised general, 
like Santerre, Ronsin, and others, and then perished on the scaffold with 
his son, who acted as his aide-de-camp, took the part of Saint Prix. ‘The 
performance did not, however, go off without a disturbance, and one of 
the rioters—the afterwards too-well-known Danton—was locked up for 
the night. As to Talma, the “ Society of the Comédie-Frangaise,”’ as 
the artists of the Théatre-Frangais loved to designate themselves, taken 
collectively, was so irritated by his irregular mode of proc eeding, that 
they declared-him to be for the future altogether excluded from. their 
body. This naturally only served to irritate the republican party. On 
the 16th of September the curtain was raised to ‘‘ Spartacus,” when a 
thousand voices shouted out “ Talma! ‘T'alma!’ 
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The “ Society”? announced that it would give explanations the ensuing 
day of the causes which had led to the expulsion of Talma. This only 
enabled the two parties to strengthen their forces. The Mayor of Paris, 
Bailly, interposed in vain. The Revolution was to be enacted within the 
precincts of the theatre. Fleury appeared as the representative of the 
“ Society,’ and explained that Talma had been dismissed because he had 
betrayed their interests and compromised public tranquillity. Dugazon 
next stepped forward, and, amidst a storm of hisses and applause from the 
opposed parties, declared that what Fleury had stated was all false. 
Every one wanted then to speak at once—the tumult became frightful— 
Suleau, author of “ Actes des Apdtres,”’ a work in which the Revolution 
was attacked lightly but cleverly and epigrammatically, and who after- 
wards perished in the massacre of the 10th of August, rang a great bell 
to call the public to order, after the fashion of the president of the 
National Assembly; but it was of no avail; seats and benches were 
broken to pieces, the stage carried by storm, and it was not till late at 
night that the field of battle was evacuated for want of opponents. Next 
day the comedians were summoned to the Hétel de Ville, were repri- 
manded for their obstinacy, and ordered to reinstate Talma. The Society 
of the French Comedy, which, however, backed itself by old privileges, 

resisted, and the riots having, in consequence, recommenced on the 26th 

of September, the theatre was ordered to be closed till the orders of the 
municipality were carried out. At length, on Tuesday, the 28th, 
“ Charles IX.” and Talma reappeared, and the great artist, as also 
Madame Vestris and Dugazon, were received with immense applause. 

* Pieces de circonstances,” or plays adapted to the times, had appeared 
on the boards before these riots. Thus one Carbon Flins, who claimed 
to have written the first revolutionary drama, produced the “ Réveil 
d’Epiménide a Paris” on the Ist of January, 1790. Epimeénides, who 
never died, took occasional naps of a century’s duration. The last time 
he went to sleep was in the reign of Louis XIV.; he had awoken under 
the new state of things, and had to learn all the changes that had taken 
place from citizens, journalists, barristers, and little abbés. The style of 
the communications made to this ancient sleeper may be judged of by 
tle following lines : 

Paris, comme Boston, 
A, dans Bailly, dans La Fayette, 
Son Franklin et son Washington. 


jt was, however, very difficult to write “ piéces de circonstance’’ in the 
time of the Revolution, for events succeeded one another with such 
rapidity, and those im favour one day were so liable to be proscribed the 
next, that it was impossible to anticipate any lasting public impressions. 
What, for example, were Bailly and La Fayette shortly afterwards? 

Some subjects were, however, more tenacious, and among these, freedom 
of worship was, strange to say, long a popular topic. The story of Jean 
Fabre, the Protestant of Nimes. who sacrificed himself for his father in 
1756, met, for example, with great success under the title of “ L’ Honnéte 
Criminel,” although of itself possessed of no merits. So, also, the sad 
victim of fanaticism, Calas, was commemorated in no less than three 
pieces written by Laya, Lemierre d’Argy, and Chénier. What is curious 
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is, that plays of a totally different character were performed at the same 
time at different theatres, and even at the Théatre- -Francais after it had 
become le Théatre de la Nation, which was in July of the same year 
(1790); as, for example, in commemoration of the heroism of Lieutenant 
Desilles, who stood at the mouth of the gun which the revolted soldiers 
of Nancy were going to fire upon the loyalists. Yet the ovation given 
afterwards to these very soldiers became one of the well-known initiatory 
scenes of the Reign of Terror. 

An absurd and extravagant piece, “ La Liberté Conquise, ou le Des- 
potisme Renversé,” produced on the 4th of January, 1791, presented a 
strange contrast to the apotheosis of an officer, the “hero and the victim 
of military duty. Here the rebellious French guard by whose aid the 
Bastille had been captured were the heroes. 

Laujon, who afterwards saved his life by subscribing himself “ Sans- 
culotte pour la Vie,” was the first to open the ball against the monks and 
wiests. This in a mediocre comedy, called *‘ Le Couv rent,’’ produced on 
the 16th January, 1790; but this was followed, on the 25th of F ebruary, 
1791, by “ Le Mari Directeur, ou le Déménagement du Couvent,”’ by 
Carbon Flins, in which a husband assumes the garb of a monk to hear 
confessions, and monks and nuns sing prurient songs. These anti- 
mesnvelionl plays soon multiplied ad infinitum in both the great and the 
small theatres, showing how much the public mind was set against those 
institutions of doubtful piety and morality. 

The Constituent Assembly established the liberty of the stage by 
abolishing any limitation in the character of the performances, or any 
monopolies in the existing repertories. The consequence was, that the 
revolutionary party at the Théatre de la Nation—Talma, Grandmenil, 
Dugazon, Madame Vestris, Mademoiselle Desgarcins, and Mademoiselle 
Lange — finding themselves in a minority, transferred their popu- 
larity to the theatre of the Palais Royal. This was on the 10th of 
April, 1791. The new theatre, from that time forth known as the 
Théatre-Francais de la Rue de Richelieu, opened with a performance of 
“ Henry VIIL., ” by Chénier, amidst many demonstrations of violent 
hostility on the om. of the loyalists. The rivalry of the two theatres 
was, however, favourable to art. Ducis, albeit a staunch loyalist, trans- 
lated ** Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Othello” for Talma, who met with 
the greatest success in these Shakspearean characters. Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, who named the months after republican fashion, penned light pieces 
for Dugazon. ‘The old theatre, however, with Molé, Mademoiselle 
Contat, Fleury, and Dazincourt on its staff, carried the palm in comedy, 
but the new theatre was far superior in tragedy, and, more than all, had 
popular favour on its side. The one stage, in fact, represented loyalty, 
the other revolution. Chénier, the poet of the Revolution par excel- 
lence, kept progress with the march of opinions without in his “ Caius 
Gracchus,” and other republican pieces, whilst it is questionable if the 
party who supported the rival theatre did not do more harm than good 
to those whose cause they espoused by applauding such extreme loyalist 
Opinions as are contained in the following line from Dido: 


Les rois, comme les dieux, sont au-dessus des lois, 
12 
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No wonder that the so-called Théétre de la Nation fell under the ban of 
implied aristocratic tendencies! ‘La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV.” 
was also an especial favourite with the royalists for the numerous allusions 
which it presented, and by which they were enabled to manifest their pre- 
pepe at a time of violent political antagonism. The “ Ami des 

is” culminated the hostility of the revolutionary party against the 
theatre of the Faubourg St. Germain. In this play, Laya, the author, 
introduced Robespierre and Marat, under the names of Nomephage and 
Duricrine. It was a last and courageous attempt made in a good cause, 
and, first performed on the 3rd of January, 1793, it met with a deserved 
success. The whole strength of the anti- anarchical party hailed this play 
with enthusiastic applause. Every salvo of bravos was a kind of broad- 
side fired at the men of violence and of blood. There was no mistake as 
to the manner in which the Jacobins were treated. 


Patriotes! eh! qui? ces poltrons intrépides, 
Du fond d’un cabinet préchant ces homicides, 
Ces Solons nés d’hier, enfans réformateurs, 
Qui, redigeant en lois leurs réves destructenrs, 


to, continues the verse, tyrannise, slay, and divide the country among 
themselves; and then it adds : 


Que tous ces charlatans, populaires larrons, 

Kt de patriotisme insolents fanfarons, 

Purgent de leur aspect cette terre affranchie ! 
Guerre! guerre éternelle aux faiseurs d’anarchie ! 


The demagogues were furious. The Club of the Jacobins and la 
Commune de Paris denounced the play, and placarded it as a conspiracy. 
The crowd only patronised it the more, shouting “ L’Ami des Lois!” 
Santerre, with his staff, all in uniform, declared that the performances 
should not goon. The audience in return shouted out, “ Down with the 
JSrothy general!” This from Santerre having been a brewer in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. Great when acting as commandant of the guard 
at the scaffold, this ridiculous general became infinitely small when 
defeated in every attempt he made against the Vendeans, and it was said 
of him, on his return from that disgraceful exhibition of cowardice and 
incapacity : 

Ci-git le Général Santerre, 
Qui n’eut de Mars que la biére. 

The Convention, strange to say, had at first the courage to support the 
stage against the Jacobins. It declared that the proceedings of the 
commune were opposed to the liberty of theatres. The commune retorted 
by demanding that theatrical performances of all kinds should be put 

a stop to. This is the way in which the demagogues of all times and al! 
countries understand liberty! The Théatre de la Nation was surrounded 
by troops and artillery. Santerre placed himself at the head of this brave 
army paraded against a handful of play-actors, and at length gained a 
glorious victory. An inoffensive and almost pastoral version of Richard- 
son's Pamela had to take the place of “ L’Avare,” “Le Médecin malgré 
lui,” and of * L’Ami des Lois.” 

Mademoiselle Lange returned to the theatre in the Faubourg | St. 
Germain, and her straw hat was universally adopted under the name of 
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“chapeau 4 la Pamela.’’ The public was, in fact, tired out with these 
theatrical riots, and rejoiced in the change, and the actors themselves 
were not sorry to be relieved of their tribulations. It was no pleasant 
alternative to have to perform night after night, the house besieged with- 
out by muskets and great guns, and within assailed by Santerre and his 
sans-culottes. The Jacobins were not, however, satisfied. They fancied 
that they could trace a tendency to aristocratic predilections in the cha- 
racter of Lord Bonfil, sc the performance was put a stop to on the ninth 
representation, and was only recommenced after all objectionable passages 
had been carefully expunged. 

It is, as M. Muret remarks, wondrous to remark how intolerant in all 
things were these self-constituted advocates of liberty—the Jacobins. 
The fact is, that they could not bear toleration in any shape. They called 
such “modérantisme,” and detested it as they did respectability and 
gentility. Andrews, describing the education of Pamela by a Protestant 
mother, has occasion to denounce the “ fanatisme affreux” of the Church 
of Rome. Those who made it an honour to brand fanaticism of all kinds, 
but who had no philosophy save that of replacing the fagot by the 
guillotine, were the first to take violent proceedings against the most 
simple expression of feeling. On the night of the 3rd and 4th of Sep- 
tember, all the actors, men and women, were arrested at their own homes 
and cast into prison, and the Comédie-Francaise was closed after a 
hundred and thirteen years’ existence. One actor alone—Molé—made 
his escape, and he had, to assuage hostility, to perform the part of the 
horrible Marat, in “ Les Catalinas Modernes,” at the Théatre Montansier. 
The Catalinas were the Girondins, denounced at that epoch to the execu- 
tioners. Marat was also immortalised on the boards of the Opéra- 
Comique, in a piece entitled ‘‘ Marat dans le Souterrain des Cordeliers, ou 
la Journée du 10 Aout’’—a play the object of which, the author declared, 
was to make virtue beloved, and crime abhorred. ‘‘ Prodigious!” as 
Dominie Sampson would have exclaimed. 

“ The head of the Comédie-Frangaise shall be guillotined, and the rest 
exiled,” wrote Collot d’ Herbois to Champville, who had pleaded for mercy 
to that ferocious man, who thus revenged himself for the incapacity which 
he had shown both as an author and an actor. The “ head’’ here alluded 
to included Fleury, Dazincourt, Larive, Mesdemoiselles Louise and Emilie 
Contat, Rancourt, and Lange. They were left for a year between life 
and death, when luckily the fall of Robespierre came in time to save the 
persecuted of Collot d’ Herbois. 

After this summary and truly republican disposal of the Comédie- 
Frangaise, the theatre of the Rue Richelieu had no rival, and it assumed 
the title, first, of Théatre de la Liberté et l'Egalité, and then of ThéAtre 
de la République. 

The said Thédtre de la République was neither more nor less than the 
exponent of the Revolution on the stage. Monvel and Dugazon sig- 
nalised themselves sadly in these unfortunate times by the violence of 
their words and actions. Dugazon played in his own pieces, as in 
“ L’Emigrante, ou le Pére Jacobin,” with the Jacobin insignia at his 
button-hole. The story was that of a Jacobin’s wife, who, backed by an 
intriguing abbé, is about to abscond with her husband’s money in order 
to wed her daughter to an emigrant marquis, but, being discovered, she 
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and the abbé are delivered over to the tender mercies of the revolutionary 
tribunal. On the 7th of November, 1793, Dugazon brought out a little 
piece called “ Le Modéré.” To be moderate at that epoch was to be 
denounced. Hence one Dufour, a servant, is exalted for betraying his 
master—a retired tradesman—living on his i income, paying his taxes, and 
annoying no one, and having him and his guests arrested at table. To 
annoy no one was, during the Reign of Terror, to be a gentléman, an 
aristocrat, or a modéré ! To possess civic virtues, it was essential to con- 
to denounce, or to be criminal. 

“Le Jugement dernier des Rois,” by Sylvain Maréchal, produced on 
the 18th of October, 1793, was still more cynical. A Frenchman had 
been exiled by his king to a distant voleanic island. He had lived there 
for twenty years, abhorring kings and priests, when a group of sans- 
culottes arrived, one from every state in Europe, and each bringing his 
king in chains. The French sans-culotte was alone without a king—for 
good reasons, he had been guillotined. The old exile was surprised that 
the same proceeding had not been likewise adopted with regard to the 
others. 

* Old Man, But tell me, I pray you, wherefore did you give yourself 
the trouble of bringing all these kings here ? It would have been better 
to have hanged each under the portico of his palace. 

“ French Sans-culotte. No, no. Their punishment would have been 
far too mild, It would not have fulfilled the objects proposed. It ap- 
peared more becoming to offer to Europe the spectacle of its tyrants 
detained in a menagerie and devouring one another, being no longer able 


5 
to glut their passions upon the brave sans- -culottes, whom they dared to 


call their subjects.” 

The different monarchs were then introduced on the stage. The Pope, 
with his tiara on his head, led the way, followed by the Empress Cathe- 
rine IL., taking huge strides. She was called Madame 1’ Enjambée, or 
the Catau du Nord. The King: of Spain was decorated with a great 
nose. The sans-culottes, after loading them with insults, left them with 
a barrel of biscuits. They then quarrelled with one another. The Pope 
and the Empress fought, the one with her sceptre the other with his cross; 
then the Pope hurled his tiara at the Empress’s crown, and knocked it 
off her head. Finally, the voleano had an eruption, and they were all 
destroyed! It would not have been prudent not to sympathise in such 
monstrous follies, so “ Le Jugement dernier des Rois” had all the honours 
of a marked success. 

A strict censorship was exercised by the liberal republicans. Not a 
word was allowed to escape either in new or old pieces which savoured of 
“ meivisme.’’ The critical supervision of these soi-disant liberals was at 
times exceedingly amusing. The passage in ** Caius Gracchus,” ‘‘ Laws, 
and not blood!” was, for example, changed to “ Blood, and not laws!” 
The change implied an exquisite satire, which was lost upon the ter- 
rorists. Again, the passage in “ Mahomet,” 


Exterminez, grand Dieu! de la terre ot. nous sommes, 


Quiconque avec plaisir répand le sang des hommes, 


was excluded from the play for obvious reasons. 
At other times, lines suited to the epoch were added to even old chefs- 
d’ceuvre, more especially to Moliere’s plays. All allusion to kings or 
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royalty had to be omitted, as also to any hereditary titles, which were 
supplanted by citoyen and citoyenne. ‘Then again the cockade and 
national colours were indispensable, and Achilles and Hermione, however 
correctly costumed in other respects, could not appear without the revo- 
lutionary colours affixed to their helmets or drapery. The tenaciousness 
of the Republic to its insignia was one of the great proofs of its inherent 
weakness. Some of the actors of the Théatre de la Nation were liberated 
on condition that they would play on the boards of the Republican 
theatre. Among these were Madame Petit Vanhove, who, having ob- 
tained a divorce, became the wife of Talma. Many of the actors were 
also enrolled as national guards, and would sometimes, when pressed for 
time, go through their parts in uniform, or at other times not appear at 
all. No one dared to question the simple excuse, “ Detained by the inte- 
rests of the country.’’ Neither king nor people reigned, terror alone 
was supreme. 

The time was, however, soon coming when these theatrical orgies were 
to have anend. With the fall of Robespierre, the actors of the Theatre 
de la Nation came again into liberty and popularity, whilst, on the con- 
trary, those of the Republican theatre were viewed with the greatest dis- 
favour—none more so than Fusil, who had been associated with Collot 
d’Herbois in the butcheries of Lyous. Talma had to recite “ Le Reveil 
du Peuple,” the hymn of the anti-terrorist reaction. Dugazon, who had 
denounced moderation as a capital crime, was particularly signalised for 
disapprobation. He met the storm by casting his wig at the malcon- 
tents, and then beating a hasty retreat. Talma declared that he had 
always loved liberty, but detested crime and assassination, and he was 
excused. 

As to the liberated actors, their career was like the times they lived in 
—troublous. First they went to the Feydeau, then to the Ruede Louvois, 
but, unfortunately, one of the plays of their old repertory, “ Les ‘Trois 
Fréres rivaux,” contained an allusion to one Merlin, which was attached 
by the public to Merlin, Minister of Justice, and on the oecasion of the 
coup d'état of September 4, 1797, the Théatre Louvois was interdieted— 
a few of the company taking refuge im the old theatre of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, which had become a concert-room under the Greek ap- 
pellative of Odéon, a name which it has ever since retained. 

The theatre of the Republic was revived for a time with the * Aga- 
memnon” of Lemercier, a young author who, like Piron, the author of 
“La Metromanie,”’ never, strange to say, wrote but one good play ; but 
its days were numbered, and in January, 1798, the company was drafted 
into that of the Théatre Feydeau, which thus cumulated tragedy, 
comedy, and opéra-comique. Dugazon ventured to reappear on the new 
boards in the character of a valet in the “ Fausses Confidences,” but 
when he had to say, “ What are you doing here? We neither want 
you nor any of your vulgar set!” the public applied the words to himself, 
aud applauded lustily. 

The Odéon having been destroyed by fire on the 18th of March, 
1799, M. de Neufchateau, minister of the interior, set to work to gather 
the dispersed artists of the national and republican theatres, and united 
them in the house in the Rue Richelieu, which became from that epoch 
the Théatre-Frangais by pre-eminence. Lafon, Mesdemoiselles Du- 
chesnois, Georges, aud Mars, were soou added to the company, thus eeta- 
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blishing a connexion between the present generation of actors and that 
of the past. Sixty-five years have now elapsed, and alone of all the 
theatres of Paris, the ThéAtre-Francais occupies the same place that it 
did on the opening of the new century. It has undergone many changes, 
notably in 1822, and still more recently, but it continues to be “ the 
temple of French dramatic art in its highest and most literary expres- 
sion.” 

The Empire began with the Consulate. A court was inaugurated, 
and the people were taught to look up to the chief of the state as the 
source from whence all good things flowed. The theatres were opened 
gratuitously even in 1802. In 1803, the first representation of the 
artists of the ThéAtre-Francais, as servants of the court (it should 
have been “ crown”), took place at St. Cloud. A cantata was sung in 
reference to war with England, which had just broken out after the 
shallow piece of Amiens. Under the Directory, the stage had been 
still free to ridicule valets transformed into persons of importance, but 
it became dangerous to attempt anything of the kind under the Con- 
sulate. If there was anything ridiculous in the materials used in the 
construction of the new edifice, it was soon discovered that it was no 
joke to signalise them. Dupaty, for example, in his ‘“ Girouette de 
Saint Cloud,” depicted simply two valets who, disguised as gentlemen, 
attempted to woo and win two heiresses, but who were defeated by a 
counter-mystification, having been received and entertained by the 
domestics of the heiresses. There was nothing political in this, but even 
the shadow of a joke which could be applied, without the author's inten- 
tion, to the elements of the new court, was not to be tolerated. The 
play was at once interdicted, Dupaty was arrested, sent to the galleys at 
Brest, and would have been exiled to St. Domingo but for the interven- 
tion of Josephine. It may be imagined what effect such decisive mea- 
sures taken at the onset against a.shadow, had upon the reality and sub- 
stance of authors and artists! Dupaty was, however, ultimately liberated, 
and the play itself reproduced under the title of “ Picaros et Diego, ou 
la Folle Soirée,” the scene having been transferred to Spain, and it was 
some time a favourite at the Opéra-Comique. Nay, Dupaty, from having 
been sent to the galleys, became one of the Ordonnateurs des Fétes de 
la Cour. No doubt he had undertaken to employ his talent for the 
future in gilding the new court. ( 


5 5 

A. Duval was less fortunate ; his play, “ Edouard en Ecosse,” had 
passed the censorship, and had im it, indeed, nothing that was political 
or compromising. But, unfortunately, the royalists took it up in another 
sense, and applied the wanderings and persecutions of Edward Stuart to 
the princes of the Bourbon dynasty. Bonaparte determined to see to the 
thing himself. No other incident, perhaps, except the courtly discus- 
sions for and against the performance of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,” 
attests, in so marked a manner, the influence of the stage on the political 
feelings of theday. All went on quietly for the first act, but that over, 
the applause assumed a marked and significant character. The sharp 
eyes of the Consul detected the leaders of the movement in a box oppo- 
site to his, and that they were the Duke de Choiseul and other emigrants 
recently returned. His passionate jealousy was fully roused; he sat out 
the performance, frowning gloomily ; Duval bolted to Russia, and as to 
“ Edouard en Ecosse,” it is needless to say it never goc beyond a second 
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representation. The year ensuing, however, poor Duval returned to his 
wife and family. Bonaparte was busy preparing for that descent on 
England, the mere project for which is commemorated by that tall 
Franco-Egyptian column at the city of Godefroy, which records a long 
list of invasions and conquests, but not the subjugation of England. 
Works were wanted to stimulate the spirit of the public. Duval thought 
he could not more effectually remedy the evil done by his Pretender, 
confounded with a Bourbon, than by celebrating the conquest of Great 
Britain by “ Guillaume-le-Conquerant.” But Duval was predestined. 
The play was produced at the Thédtre-Frangais on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1803, and in the third act the warriors of William the Conqueror 
had to join in the chorus of Roland, which is supposed to have been 
actually sung at Hastings. Only the new version contained an allusion 
to the death of the knight, when his horn aroused Charlemagne: 


Eh! quoi! Roland combat encor ? 

Il combat! O terreur soudaine! 

J’ai vu tomber ce fier vainqueur ; 

Le sang a baigné son armure ; 

Mais, toujours fidele a ’honneur, 

Il dit, en'montrant sa blessure : 

Soldats francais! chantez Roland, 

Son destin est digne d’envie. 
Roland was identified with Bonaparte. A threat—a fatal prophecy— 
was seen in this death at Roncevaux, as applied to the First Pi in 
his projected expedition to England. ‘The play was accordingly with- 
drawn, but whether it had also any influence in inducing the Consul, 
who had faith in his “ star,” and was not, therefore, without his supersti- 
tions, to turn his arms from the English against the Austrians, is not so 
certain. 

The censor of plays in these ticklish times was Felix Nogaret, sur- 
named “ L’Aristénéte Frangais,” and he lived in the perpetual dread of 
passing over some flagrant political allusion. On one occasion he let slip 
in a piece of Roger’s, “Caroline, ou le Tableau,” the mention of a 
thousand louis. Louis! Dreadful! The writer was summoned the next 
day before the censorship, and the thousand louis converted forthwith 
into twenty-four thousand francs——napoleons were not yet in existence. 
Another author had called a rascally valet Dubois. Nogaret wrote on 
the margin, “Change the name of Dubois, out of respect for M. the 
Prefect of Police.’’ The relationship thus suggested by the censorship 
was not, at all events, flattering to the functionary. 

The fact is, that if the public are in the humour to detect anything in 
a play that can be made to apply to existing circumstances, they can 
always do so, and no censorship, however sharp, can unerringly detect or 
anticipate such. An amusing instance of this occurred at the time of the 
conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal. The Breton loyalist was, with his little 
band of Chouans, or ‘‘ Chat-huants” of Morbihan, to have struck open- 
handed at the First Consul and his escort on their way from the Tuileries 
to St. Cloud. But the plot was betrayed. Cadoudal was sought for 
everywhere, tracked in every direction, and large rewards were offered 
for his capture. But the public, who do not like criminals to be betrayed 
even by priests and lady superioresses, have also a natural instinct against 
spies who track a bold conspirator. In the play of “ Tékéli, ou le Siége 
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de Montgatz,”’ which was at that moment being performed at the Ambigu, 
there occurred a scene in which a Hungarian maguate takes refuge in a 
miller’s hut. A peasant proposes to the miller to give up the chief, and 
divide the reward offered for his capture by the Austrians. The miller 
rejects the proposal with contempt. “ What do you ask me to do, 
wretch? Would you, for a few miserable pieces of gold, deliver up to 
punishment a man you do not know, and who has never done you any 
harm? Are you not aware, then, that there is no business so vile aud so 
infamous as that of an informer, and that universal contempt is the just 
reward of cowards who thus play with the lives of their fellow-creatures?” 
The public applauded these sentiments as applicable to the case of 
Cadoudal, and the performance of the play had to be suspended. 

The transition from the Consulate to the Empire was celebrated by 
the first performance of “ Pierre le Grand,” written by M. de Carrion 
Nisas, a schoolfellow and private friend of Napoleon 1, Not only was 
the house filled with staunch republicans, but the street without was en- 
cumbered by the crowd. Never was there such a noise; the groans and 
hisses were audible a mile off. The ‘ comédiens ordinaires de |’ Empe- 
reur,” as they were shortly afterwards designated, shrauk before the storm 
of disapprobation. Even Talma was disconcerted, and the curtain had to 
fall ere the play was terminated. Chénier, the old writer of terrorist 
speeches and plays, seeing that David had left off painting “ Marat’’ to 
take up “ Napoleon and the Pope,” thought that he might also conciliate 
the powers that were in the ascendant, and he produced his “‘ Cyrus ;” 
but the struggle between the political convictions of the writer aud his 
desire to conciliate Imperialism, resulted, as might have been expected, in 
a neutral tint—a thing without colour—and which consequently, although 
not hissed off the stage like “ Peter the Great,” yet met with no success. 
Ducis, a native of Savoy, the translator of Shakspeare, and a loyalist, 
presented at this epoch a remarkable instance of literary independence. 
He was as poor in worldly as he was rich in moral and intellectual 
wealth, and Napoleon, who could appreciate a character of such a de- 
scription as well as any one, did everything in his power to conciliate 
him. He offered him the Legion of Honour, at that time much prized ; 
he even proposed to make him a senator, but, in the eyes of the aged 
Napoleon was war personified, and the aversion im which he held 

m, having its origin in his ardeut love of humanity, was unconquerable. 
Napoleon led him one day after dinner at Malmaison into the park to 
have a little private conversation. A flight of wild ducks were wending 
their way over the forest. “Do you see those birds?’ asked Ducis. 
“There is not one of them that does not scent powder from the distance. 
Well! Iam one of those wild birds.” Ducis lived to see the “ Restora- 
tion,” for he did not die till the 30th of March, 1816, aud this cheered 
the last days of one of the most loyal and virtuous of men; one who had 
said, “ There is no pleasure that has not its pain, happiness is ouly mis- 
fortune more or less comforted.”’ 

The prodigious activity of Napoleon was, it is well known, as carefully 
directed to stage affairs as to others of greater importance. He knew 
perfectly well, without the manifestations that took place ou the occasion 
of the performance of “‘ Edward in Scotland,” of “ William the Con- 
queror,” of “ Tekéli,” of * Peter the Great,” and of “Cyrus,” that the 
stage was one of the great exponents of public feeling, aud after le be- 
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came emperor he took good care that neither prose nor verse should mar 
the harmony of those Imperial hymns which ever and anon celebrated a 
victory, or augured new happiness from every little incident in the public 
or private life of the Imperial family. Some young men having per- 
mitted themselves to hiss the army at the theatre of Rouen, the following 
decisive notification was transmitted to Fouché : 


“St. Cloud, June 24, 1806. 
“The young men who created a disturbance at the theatre of Rouen, 
who are not married and are not twenty-five years of age, must be sent 
off to the 5th Regiment of the Line, which is in Italy. Send them off 
at once. When living with soldiers, they will learn to know them, and 
to see that they are not sbires. 
** NaPoLEon.”’* 


Manifestations of public opinion, when they were met by such decisive 
measures, requiring no interference of magistrates or jury, were not likel 
to occur very often. Another act of irresponsible power, by which difh- 
culties were decided as if with the cut of a sword, was the re-establish- 
ment of theatrical monopolies. Fifty theatres had sprung up in Paris 
alone with the freedom granted in 1791, and there still remained some 
twenty or more. 

These were reduced by a decree of the 29th of July, 1807, to nine. 
Six weeks were given before the remainder were to be closed, and there 
was no question as to the slightest indemnification! This decree re- 
mained in force to the end of the Empire, save with regard to the Porte 
St. Martin, which was allowed to play certain pieces under the title of 
“Jeux Gymniques,” and the Cirque, which was allowed to perform what 
were designated as mimodrames. Napoleon I. was desirous that his 
reign should be characterised by splendour and glory in all its depart- 
ments. In annihilating the minor theatres, he wished to exalt the drama 
in its highest expression; and while he made liberal grants to the 
Théatre-Frangais, he also favoured the principal actors, notoriously 
Talma. But mere will cannot create genius as it can armies, and dra- 
matic: art flourished under the Empire no more than those other branches 
of literature to which were wanting liberty of thought, vivifying and 
inspiring freedom. Not only, M. Muret declares, is the literature of the 
Empire marked by an inflexible discipline, but the same stiffuess is to be 
observed in the monuments, and even in the furuiture of the epoch. 

Napoleon had, in order to encourage literature, instituted decennial 
prizes, and that of tragedy had been obtained by Raynouard, author of 
the “ Templiers ;” but when the same writer wished to produce “ Les 
Etats de Blois,” it was ordered to be performed first at St. Cloud, and as 
it contained some allusions to the integrity of the Bourbons, and as, 
above all, Crillon was represented as declining to murder the Duke de 
Guise, and to sully himself with a crime which it was vainly attempted to 
represent as a necessity of state, the allusion to the case of the Duke 
d’Enghien was so palpable, that the play was at once condemned as unfit 
for representation in public. 

When censorship is carried to an extreme, as it was under the Em- 
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pire, it invariably involves itself at times in the ridiculous. Thus, for 
example : 

Le Chambellan Saint-Phar vient de se dégager 
was altered to Comte de Saint-Phar, out of respect for the office of 
chamberlain. 

Cependant, je connais des gens trés-élevés, 

Et qui de mon crédit se sont fort bien trouvés, 


was altered to 


Cependant je connais des gens trés importants, 

Et qui de mon crédit ne sont pas mecontents. 
Trés-élevés might have been associated almost with imperialism itself, 
and as imperialism could not credit any one with having helped it, so the 
sense of the last line was entirely perverted. In a comedy of Etienne’s, 
“ L’lotrigante,” the line 


La fortune s’attache aux pas de nos guerriers 


was at once erased. The Emperor was the only “ good-fortune” that 
was acknowledged. When Napoleon saw the “ Intrigante” himself, 
although franked by his censors, he at once prohibited it, and had even 
all the copies seized. Yet Etienne was one of those who were most in 
favour of the powers that were. It was impossible for literature to 
flourish under such a system. It was not ouly stifling, it was also 
capricious. Napoleon permitted the publication of Madame de Staél’s 
“ Corinne”’ and * Delphine,” while he prohibited “ L’ Allemagne.” Then, 
again, there were not only certain subjects that must not be touched upon, 
but even certain countries. Brifaut had written a Spanish play, which 
was produced in 1813 at the Théatre-Francais, under the title of 
“Ninus II.” Spain was then the scene of that Peninsular war which 
nullified all the victories won in Europe, and its name was not to be 
mentioned. Don Sancho was changed into Ninus II., the Cortes into 
Magi, and scenes enacted in the Ebro and the Tagus were transferred to 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. Such were the perils to which authors 
were exposed under the First Empire. Such men as Casimir Dela- 
vigne could ‘not have existed’under such a system. The “ Vépres Sici- 
liennes” would never have been allowed. 

Nothing was indeed left to the stage but to commemorate the glory 
and the victories of the sovereign. The battle of Jena was celebrated by 
* Le Réve, ou la Colonne de Rosbach,” in which the column of Rosbach 
—the emblem of a Prussian victory—was supposed to travel to France. 
The play was also, as usual, seasoned with satire of the English : 

Loin de la guerre qu’il excite, 
L’ Anglais demeure passif, 

Et se gave, dans son gite, 

Et de biére et de rosbif. 

Mais bientét viendra son tour, 
Et nous donnerons un jour 

A PAnglais bien repu 

Un dessert & impromptu. 

Thanks to modern progress, the prophecy has been fulfilled in a cheap 
bottle of claret. “ L’Inauguration du Temple de la Victoire,” played at 
the Opéra on the 2nd of January, 1807, was an especially bellicose per- 
formance, and was followed closely by what our author designates as the 
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“terrible butchery” of Eylau, and the “ sanguinary day” of Friedland. 
Humanity is decidedly making progress when a French author can 
write of Napoleon’s golrious victories as sanguinary deeds and frightful 
butcheries ! 

The peace, concluded on a raft on the Niemen between Napoleon and 
Alexander, was celebrated by “Un Diner par Victoire,” played at the 
theatre of the Empress on the 31st of July, 1807, and in which the 
following strange couplet was spoken by an Englishman, with the 
stereotyped accent : 

Mon pays avec la France 
Il s’est jamais entendu; 
Quand l’un pleure, l’autre danse ; 
Quand l’un bat, autre est battu, 
Et parce que le Angleterre 
Il fait la guerre sur l’eau, 
La France il vient de faire 
La paix sur un radeau. 


The unfortunate Briton was not let off with detestable French and a 
nasal twang, but he was told that the raft, which had been previously 
compared to the Ark, would become a frigate, and the Niemen an ocean, 
and “ Messieurs les Insulaires” were further told to beware of what would 
happen before a year had expired, by which time 


La France au pas redoublé 

Et la Russie et la Prusse, 

L’accompagnant au pas russe, 

F’ront marcher |’ Anglais 

Au pas de Calais. 

This is amusing, but it was in exceeding bad taste that the author of 
“ L’ Hotel de la Paix, Rue de Ja Victoire,” not content with the statement 
that Napoleon and Alexander “de |’Anglais trompent l’espoir,” penned 
also a long couplet on the afflictions of George III., which ended with 


C’est que, pour élaircir sa vue, 
Il lui faut de l’eau de Niemen. 


It is not surprising that ‘“‘ La Folie de Georges” should have been 
played in 1793; but in 1807, the respect due from one crowned head to 
another should have suppressed such sad reflections. But plays were not 
always prophetic. Josephine was still sung and spoken of on the stage 
as “‘une épouse auguste et cherie,” at the very time that preparations 
were being made for the reception of another empress at the Tuileries. It 
was merely a name to change in the madrigals. 

The grandiose work of the First Empire was “Le Triomphe de 
Trajan,”’ brought out with infinite splendour at the Opéra on the 23rd of 
October, 1807. Napoleon was hailed as Czsar, in allusion to the inter- 
cepted letter of the Prince de Hatzfeld, which he handed over to the 
prince’s wife : 

César n’a plus de preuve et ne peut condamner. 
Esménard, the author of the play, having, however, unluckily penned a 
satire against Russia, at a time when Napoleon wished to be in amity with 
that power, he was recommended to travel for his health, and, returning 
from Naples, his horses took fright near Fondi, and throwing him out 
against a rock, he was killed on the spot. 
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“Les Embellissements de Paris” under the First Empire were cele- 
brated in verse and on the stage. Spots now almost lost sight of, as the 
Marché aux Fleurs and the Canal de l'Oureq, were spoken of then in 
rapturous terms. The Arc de |’Etoile had only been modelled in wood 
for the entrance of Marie Louise, and the edifice, once a temple of glory, 
which —— its pagan physiognomy as the Church de la Madeleine, 
was only beginning to be built. One of the personages inquired : 

Mais comment réunirez-vous 

Le Louvre avec les Tuileries ? 
to which another replied : 

Je n’en sais rien. 

Je suis & Paffiit des projets 

Qu’ son gré le génie enfante, 

Si bien qu’entre ces deux palais 

Je n’ai que des picrres d’attente. 
It remained for Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. to change the pierres 
d’attente into solid walls. The ‘ Embellissements de Paris” concluded 
with an allegorical figure of the city of Paris holding a transparency of 
the Empress, with the inscription: “ Voili mon plus bel ornement !’’ 
Nothing, indeed, could exceed the flattering encomiums with which Marie 
Louise was received by the devoted subjects of Napoleon I. 

Louise! ah! grands dieux ! quel delire 
A son aspect vient nous saisir ! 

was the style in which she was apostrophised, and the Duke de 
Rougemont, who lived to extol the fleurs-de-lisy; as he then did the 
imperial bees, declared that 

Sur ce gage d’un doux accord 

Le bonheur des Francais repose ; 

Jusque sous les glaces du Nord 

L’abeille a deviné la rose. 
As to the imperial husband, his mere glance could influence the weather, 
cause the buds to open, ripen the grapes, favour festivals, and unveil the 
future ! : 

The birth of the King of Rome, which occurred in the month conse- 
crated to Mars, was duly celebrated by “ Le Triomphe du Mois de Mars, 
ou le Bereeau d’Achille,” which was brought out at the Opéra. The 
Théatre-Frangais also commemorated the same auspicious event in 
couplets, which ended with the usual allusion to the modern Cesar : 

Le prince dont Pauguste pore 

Herita du nom des Césars, 

Devait recevoir la lumiére 

Sous l’heureuse étoile de Mars. 
The Opéra-Comique celebrated the event by “La Féte Villageoise ou 
’Heureux Militaire,” the theatre of the empress with “ L’Olympe, Rome, 
Paris et Vienne,” all four of which were indeed concerned in this happy 
birth. The vaudeville made the long arms of the telegraph carry the 
news to the farther extremities of the globe, and which news, we are 


told, 


En méme tems qu’il epouvante Londre 
A Vienne il porte le plaisir. 


The divinities of Olympus were especially called upon in this ‘‘ Dépéche 
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Télégraphique”’ to endow the imperial child, Mars especially, but all they 
could grant would not be equal to his father’s “star!” All perils were 
conjured and all felicities guaranteed by this happy event. Alas! for the 
anticipations of poor humanity! No such festivities hailed the birth of 
the son of Hortense de Beauharnais, yet the King of Rome died an exile, 
and the son of the rejected Josephine’s daughter now rules in France ! 
All these plays were written beforehand. “ L’Heureuse Nouvelle,” for 
example, came out the same night, and they were capable, with slight 
alterations, of being adapted for the birth of either a boy or a girl—that 
is, with the exception of the play at the Opéra, where the cradle of 
Achilles could scarcely have been adapted for a princess. 

As the Empire grew in power, the stage, which had passed from an 
early reticence to the most fulsome flattery and adulation, was glad even 
to be permitted to celebrate the virtues of those minor stars that moved 
in the imperial firmament. A M. Pain (bread), who generally had, 
curiously enough, for collaborateur a M. Bouilly (soup), celebrated, for 
example, the féte of the Archi-Chancellor Cambacérés by the production 
of “ Le Manuscrit Déchiré.” An impromptu by Moreau was sung after 
the play, which itself overflowed with adulatory paragraphs, concerning 
the “‘ami da plus grand des vainqueurs,” in which John Cambacérés was 
compared (advantageously to himself) to John the Baptist, and Napoleon 
to the Saviour! 

Jadis au peuple Israelite 

Jean vint annoncer le Seigneur. 

Notre Jean fit maint prosélyte 

Aux décrets d’un autre Sauveur ; 

Mais si, dans un climat aride, 

Du prophete la voix se perd, 

La ndétre, que Minerve guide, 

Ne préche pas dans le désert. 
The advantage that Cambacérés enjoyed over the ascetic of the Jordan 
was, that he was guided by the pagan goddess Minerva, and that he did 
not preach in a desert! 

This system of concentrating the nation in the person of one man, and 
of permitting France only to live by and through him, ever awaiting, as 
was repeated ad nauseam, for the fine weather and the inevitable success 
of his “ star,” was calculated to bear its fruits in time of reverses : 


Détestables flatteurs ! present le plus funeste 

Que puisse faire aux rois la colére céleste ! 
The disasters in Russia came to overthrow all these empty and adulatory 
prophecies like a thunder-bolt. It was in vain that all the theatres were 
exhorted to play pieces calculated to uphold the spirit of the public. It 
was in vain that they adopted red beards and the garb of wild men to show 
how the Cossacks could be whipped on the stage ; the public could not be 
roused. Nay, some of the plays written to glorify Imperialism at this 
moment of reverse got almost involuntarily into old monarchical tradi- 
tions. ‘This was the case with “ L’Oriflamme,” played at the Opéra on 
the 31st of January, 1814, and in which the great point lay in a chorus: 

Non, non, jamais de la ville immortelle 

Ils n’oseront insulter les remparts. 
Charles Martel a levé l’oriflamme ; . 
Il nous répond des combats et du sort. 
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Charles Martel represented Napoleon, but the oriflamme, although in the 
first mentioned hero’s time only the banner of St. Denis, had been almost 
ever since the standard of the French monarchy. 

Charles Martel, who could alone decide the fate of combats and of 
empires, became the passion of the day. ‘Charles Martel, ou la France 
Sauvée,” was played at the Ambigu. At the Gaité it was “ Philippe- 
Auguste 4 Bouvines,” at the Opéra-Comique, “ Bayard 4 Mezieéres.” 
The Variétés had “ Jeanne Hachette, or the Heroine of Beauvais,” who 
invoked the chief of the Carlovingian dynasty to preserve the empire. The 
ThéAtre-Frangais contented itself with reproducing “ Le Siége de Calais,” 
an essentially monarchical play, and not in any sense gratifying to French 
feelings. ‘There seemed to be something almost ironical in reviving such 
reminiscences at such a crisis. The Oriflamme was still casting its 
poetical defiance at the enemy from the stage, when the enemy himself 
appeared at the gates of Paris, and a few days afterwards the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia were received with acclamations at 
the Opéra, the walls of which were still resounding with the martial 
chorus ! 

It was not a little curious that it was amidst such trying events, when 
the allies were approaching Paris, that the Thédtre Feydeau obtained one 
of the most brilliant successes that occurs in its annals. ‘* Joconde” was 
played for the first time on the 28th of February, 1814, and people were 
1umming the favourite airs of “J’ai longtems parcouru le Monde,” 
“Dans un Délire extreme,” and “ Quand on attend sa Belle,” whilst 
battalions of the national guard, mobilised for the occasion, were 
marching out to oppose the great guns which already thundered in the 
distance. 

Last contrast! curious coincidence! Monday, the 28th of March, 
‘*Monsieur et Madame Jobineau, ou la Manie des Campagnes,” was 
enacted for the first time at the Variétés. The second sense in which the 
word “ campagnes” could be read as applying either to the country or to 
campaigns, lent itself to an equivocal satire upon the defeated emperor. 
The plot of the play lay in reality, however, in the unexpected expenses 
and the grotesque tribulations to which a respectable bourgeois family 
found itself exposed when attempting to establish themselves in a peaceful 
retreat in the environs of Paris. The particular village selected was 
Pantin, which was just about to experience tribulations of quite a different 
character. The very next day, the 29th, the Variétés was giving a 
second representation of * Monsieur et Madame Jobineau,” whilst the 
allied troops, arriving by the high road from Meaux, were preparing for 
a general attack upon the positions that covered Paris. Pantin became a 
point where the most energetic resistance was presented to the advance of 
the enemy, and carried at the point of the bayonet, its houses were filled 
with the wounded, the dying, and the dead. On the night of the 30th, 
Paris could see the bivouac fires of the Russians and the Prussians burn- 
ing on the heights of Montmartre, not very far from the Variétés. That 
constituted, we are told, the “ spectacle” of the evening; and the next 
day, the 31st, the great city was indulged in a further “spectacle,” which 
the public hastened to in crowds, and that was “ Europe armed defiling 
along the boulevards.” 





